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PREFACE. 



Logic claims to be the Science of aU our Knowino — 
ars artiuniy et scierUia scientiamm. It was in former 
ages so regarded ; and no systematic and thorough 
education was thought possible but as Logic was made 
its support atid center. It has, of late, been nearly 
banished from our seats of learning. The reason of 
this is doubtless to be found in the fact that all acces* 
sible systems of Logic had lost nearly all their scien- 
tific character. They had become partial, one-sided 
expositions, and pervaded with error. The Lectures 
of Sir William Hamilton have, to a great extent at 
least, supplied these fatal defects and given us a sys- 
tem full and complete, and in most admirable method. 
His " New Analytic " marks an era in the progress of 
abstract science ; and in this new form. Logic is in its 
own right restored to the high commanding position 
and rank to which it has laid claim in all truly liberal 
education. Whether we regard the relation of Logic 
to all other sciences, as the foundation and determin- 
ing form in the structure in all, or its own intrinsic 
fitness as instrument of mental discipline, we must 
admit its indispensable importance in all intellectual 
culture. Its indispensableness in training to power 
in presenting thought, in the acquisition of skill in 
dealing with thought so as to communicate it in dis- 
course eflfectively, whether in mere explanation or in 
argumentation, but specially in explanation , will be 
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questioned by none who have made trial of it in self- 
training, or in the education of others. 

A form of the new Analytic that could be admitted 
into our higher seminaries of learning, seemed thus 
to be a desideratum of pressing urgency, inasmuch as 
the Lectures were in divers respects ill-adapted to this 
use. The extended recapitulations, often presenting 
the matter from new points of view, thus distracting 
as well as overloading the mind of the learner, and 
the more extended historical criticisms, for which the 
novice in the science is all unprepared, and which, 
moreover, much of it, is of interest only to the anti- 
quarian, are well nigh insurmountable obstacles to 
their general introduction into our literary institu- 
tions; at the same time it was eminently desirable 
to bring the mind of the pupil into immediate contact 
with the acuteness, the learning, the perfect method 
of this great philosopher. On examination, and after 
successive trials with classes marked by decided suc- 
cess, it has seemed possible merely by a process of 
excision, to leave the system in unimpaired method 
and connection while yet bringing it within the cir- 
cumscription of a College Text-Book. 

This, accordingly, is what has been undertaken in 
the preparation of the present volume. The whole 
of the department of " Modified Logic," which Ham- 
ilton himself teaches us he has admitted "under 
protest " as no part of Logic as a pure science, both 
as it stands by itself as q. coordinate department with 
pure Logic and also as it is anticipated in the body of 
this last named department, together with the Appen- 
dix, consisting of Fragmentary Notes, making up not 
far from one-half of the whole formidable volume of 
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the Lectures, and also the Recapitulations and Histori- 
cal Criticisms everywhere interwoven into the work, 
have been omitted. Much irrelevant matter appro- 
priate to the Lecture, but not so necessary or so befit- 
ting to the Text-Book, has also been excluded. What 
remains makes up a compact and yet complete body 
of science, and all in the phraseology of Sir William 
Hamilton. A portion of the matter has been removed 
from the body of the work to an Appendix. 

But the Lectures, as an exposition of Logical sci- 
ence, were by no means free from defect. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton himself has indicated some of the 
improvements he had discovered as desirable in the 
science, as a system, in his Discussions and the Frag- 
mentary Notes published by his Editors. To supply 
this want, the present Editor has inserted in para- 
graphs indicated by brackets, what he has deemed desir- 
able in these improvements, and yet compatible with 
the integrity of form in which the system still appears. 
The more important of these additions are. The Enu- 
meration of the Wholes with which Logic should 
be conversant; The Division of Judgments; The 
Division of Reasonings into Mediate and Immediate; 
and The Nature of Inductive Reasoning. 

The department of Methodology is left by Sir 
William Hamilton in a form that appears to the 
present Editor very unsatisfactory. But as this topic 
may with as much philosophical propriety be treated 
in a system of Rhetoric, he has on reflection abandoned 
his first intention to modify the form in which it 
appears in the Lectures, which is, after all, mainly but 
a translation from German treatises, and* presenting 
the topic here as it was left by Sir William Hamilton, 
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has reserved the discussion of this most important 
part of Logic to be presented in more practical and 
applied forms in his Art of Khetoric, now in prepara- 
tion. In his Elements of this Art, first published in 
1850, it is presented in its leading outlines, and also 
in his Rhetorical Praxis, first published in 1860, in a 
form still more exactly adapted for use and practical 
application, but in both cases from a Rhetorical point 
of view. 

College IIill^ 

Cincinnati, Jvly^ 1863. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I.— DEFINITION OF LOGIC. 

^ I. "A System of Logical Instruction consists of Two 

I. Of what Aiystera Parts — 1°. Of an Introduction to the Sci- 
of Lr«ic consist.. ence; 2°. Of a Body of Doctrine consti- 
tuting the Science itself. 

^ II. The Introduction to Logic should afford answers to 

II. The Introduction the following questions I i. What is Logic? 
to Logic. ii What is its Value? iii. What are its 
Divisions ? iv. What is its History ? and, v. What is its Bib- 
liography, that is, what are the best books upon the subject? 

III. Deflnition of U HI. What is Logic ? Answer— Logic is 
^<«»«- the Science of the Laws of Thought as 
Thought. 

Its deriratioB and jt is derived from X&yo^j and it had pri- 
Twofoid meaning of marily the Same latitude and variety of sig- 
^yoc* nification as its original. What, then, did 

koyo^ signi^ ? In Greek, this word had a twofold meaning. 
It denoted both thought and its expression ; it was equivalent 
both to the ratio and to the oratio of the Latins. The Greeks, 
in order to obviate the ambiguity thus arising from the con- 
fusion of two different things under one expression, were 
compelled to add a differential epithet to the common term. 
How ex ged b -^^istotlc, to contradistinguish Xoyo^j mean- 
Aristotie. ing thought, from Aot'OCj meaning speech, calls 

the former rov etrw — tov iv zr. (poj[7j — that within — that i%\ 

(9) 
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the mind; and the latter, roj^ e^io — that without. The same 

distinction came subsequently to be expressed 
by the Xoyo^ ii^dcd&eroc:^ for thought^ the 
verhum mentu; and by Xoyot^ TTpo^opexo^y for language^ the 
verbum oris. 

It was a point long keenly mooted by the old logicians, 
whether Logic were a science, or an art, or neither, or both ; 

1 Logic— iu Genoa *^^ ^ * scicuce, whether a scicnce practical, 
—whether Science or or a scicncc Speculative, or at once specula- 
tive and practical. Plato and the Platonists 
viewed it as a science ; but with them Dialectic, as I have 
noticed, was coextensive with the Logic and Metaphysics of 
the Peripatetics taken together. By Aristotle himself. Logic 
is not defined. The Greek Aristotelians, and many philoso- 
phers since the revival of letters, deny it to be either science 
or art. The Stoics, in general, viewed it as a science ; and 
the same was done by the Arabian and Latin schoolmen. In 
more modern times, however, many Aristotelians, all the Ra- 
mists, and a majority of the Cartesians, maintained it to be an 
art ; but a considerable party were found who defined it as 
both art and science. In Germany, since the time of Leib- 
nitz, Logic has been almost universally regarded as a science. 

The controversy which has been wasred on 

The question futile. .., t* i «•! 

this point IS perhaps one of the most futile 
in the history of speculation. In so far as Logic is concerned, 
the decision of the question is not of the very smallest import. 
It was not in consequence of any diversity of opinion in regard 
to the scope and nature of this doctrine, that philosophers dis- 
puted by what name it should be called. The controversy 
was, in fact, only about what was properly an art, and what 
was properly a science ; and as men attached one meaning or 
another to these terms, so did they affirm Logic to be an art, 
or a science, or both, or neither. 

I am well aware that it would be no easy matter to give a 
general definition of science, as contradistinguished from art, 
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and of art, as contradistiDguished from science ; but if the 
words themselves can not validly be discriminated, it would be 
absurd to attempt to discriminate anything by them. When 
I, therefore, define Logic by the genus science^ I do not attempt 
to give it more than the general denomination of a branch of 
knowledge ; for I reserve the discrimination of its peculiar 
character to the differential quality afforded by its object-mat- 
tor. You will find, when we have discussed the third head of 
the definition, that Logic is not only a science, but a demon- 
strative or apodictic science : but so to have defined it, would 
have been tautological ; for a science conversant about laws is 
conversant about necessary matter, and a science conversant 
about necessary matter is demonstrative. 

I proceed to explain to you what is meant by the object- 
«. Loaic— iti object- uiatter of Logic — ^viz., the Laws of Thought 
"******■• as Thought. The consideration of this head 

naturally divides itself into three questions: 1. What is 
Thought? 2. What is Thought as Thought? 3. What are 
the Laws of Thought as Thought ? 

In the first place, then, in saying that Logic is conversant 

about Thoueht, we mean to say that it is 

(a) Tbonght— what. ° ' , "^ 

conversant about thought strictly so called. 
The term thought is used in two significations of different 
In Its wider and nar- oxtent. In the wider meaning, it denotes 
rower meaning. evcry Cognitive act whatever ; by some phi- 

losophers, as Descartes and his disciples, it is even used for 
every mental modification of which we are conscious, and thus 
includes the Feelings, the Volitions, and the Desires. In the 
more limited meaning, it denotes only the acts of the Under- 
standing properly so called, that is, of the Faculty of Com- 
parison, or that which is distinguished as the Elaborative or 
Discursive Faculty. It is in this more restricted significa- 

Ohf ta that 1* be- *^^^ *^^* thought is Said to be the object- 

yonii the sphere of matter of Logic. Thus Logic does not 

^^®* consider the law* which regulate the other 

powers of mind. It takes no immediate account of the faculties 
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by which we acquire the rude materials of knowledge; it 
supposes these materials in possession, and considers only the 
manner of their elaboration. It takes no account, at least in 
the department of Pure Logic, of Memory and Imagination, 
or of the blind laws of Association, but confines its attention 
to connections regulated by the laws of intelligence. Finally, 
it does not consider the laws themselves of Intelligence as 
given in the Regulative Faculty — ^Intelligence — Common Sense ; 
for in that faculty these laws are data, facts, ultimate and, 
consequently, inconceivable ; but whatever transcends the 
sphere of the conceivable, transcends the sphere of L<^c. 

Such are the functions about which Logic is not conversant, 
and such, in the limited signification of the word, are the acts 
which are not denominated Thought. "We have hitherto found 
what thought is not ; we must now endeavor to determine gen- 
erally what it is. 

The contemplation of the world presents to our subsidiary 

faculties a multitude of objects. These 
objects are the rude materials submitted 
to elaboration by a. higher and self-active faculty, which 
operates upon them in obedience to certain laws, and in con- 
formity to certain ends. The operation of this faculty is 
Thought. All thought is a comparison, a recognition of sim- 
ilarity or difference j a conjunction or disjunction ; in other 
words, a synthesis or analysis of its objects. In Conception, 
that is, in the formation of concepts (or general notions), it 
compares, disjoins, or conjoins concepts j in Reasoning, it com- 
pares, disjoins, or conjoins judgments. In each step of this 
process there is one essential element ; to think, to compare, 
to conjoin, or disjoin, it is necessary to recogniEC one thing 
through or under another ; and therefore, in defining Thought 
proper, we may either define it as an act of Comparison, or as 
a recognition of one notion as in or under another. It is in 
performing this act of thinking a thing under a general notion, 
that we are said to understand or comprehend it. For exam- 
ple : an object is presented, say a book ] this object determines 
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an impression, and I am eyen conscious of the impression, but 
without recognizing to myself what the thing is ; in that case, 
there is only a perception, and not properly a thought. But 
suppose I do recognize it for what it is, in other words 
compare it with, and reduce it under, a certain concept, class, 
or complement of attributes, which I call hook ; in that case, 
there is more than a perception — ^there is a thought. 

All this will, however, be fully explained to you in the 
sequel ; at present I only attempt to give you a rude notion of 
what thinking is, to the end that you may be able vaguely to 
comprehend the limitation of Logic to a certain department of 
our cognitive functions, and what is meant by saying that 
Logic is a science of thought. 

But Thought simply is still too undetermined ; the proper 

(b) Thought as thought .^^J®^* of Logic is something Still more defin- 
—what. ite ; it is not thought in general, but thought 

considered merely as thought, of which this science takes cog- 
nizance. This expression requires explanation; we come 
therefore to the second question — What is meant by Thought 
as Thought? 

To answer this question,^ let us remember what has just been 
said of the act constitutive of thought — ^viz., that it is the 
recognition of a thing as coming under a concept ; in other 
words, the marking an object by an attribute or attributes pre- 
.viously known as common to sundry objects, and to which we 
have accordingly given a general name. In this process we 
are able, by abstraction, to distinguish from each other — 1°. 

Matter «Ki r.rm ,f ^te object thought of; and, 2°. The kind 
Thought. and manner of thinking it. Let us, employ- 

ing the old and established technical expressions, call the first 
of these the maUieT^ the second the /orm of the thought. For 
example, when I think that the book before me is a folio, the 
matter of this thought is book and folio ; the form of it is a 
judgment. Now, it is abundantly evident that this analysis 
of thought into two phases or sides is only the work of a scien- 
tific discrimination and contrast ; for as, on the one hand, the 
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matter of which we think is only cogitable through a certain 
form, so, on the other, the form under which we think can not 
be realized in consciousness, unless in actual application to an 

Logic properly con- ^^J^^*' ^^^» ^^®^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^S^^ ^^8 

rersant only with the Conversant about thought considered merely 
yorm of Thought ^ thought, I meant simply to say, that 

Logic is conversant with the form of thought, to the exclusion 
of the matter. This being understood, I now proceed to show 
how Logic only proposes, how Logic only can propose, the 
form of thought for its object of consideration. It is indeed 
true, that this limitation of Logic to the form of thought has 
not always been kept steadily in view by logicians ; that it is 
only gradually that proper views of the science have been 
speculatively adopted, and still more gradually that they have 
been carried practically into effect, insomuch that to the pres- 
ent hour, there are sundry doctrines still taught as logical, 
which, as relative to the matter of thought, are in fact foreign 
to the science of its form. 

But although it is impossible to show by the history of the 

science, that Logic is conversant with the form, 
siderationTf the ^'na- ^ ^^^ exclusiou of the matter, of thought ; this 
lure and conditions of can, howcvcr, be Satisfactorily done by a con- 
the thing itself. gideratiou of the nature and conditions of 

the thing itself. For, if it be maintained that Logic takes not ' 
merely the form, but the matter of thought into account (the 
matter, you will recollect, is a collective expression for the 
several objects about which thought is conversant), in that 
case. Logic must either consider all those objects without dis- 
tinction, or make a selection of some alone. Now the former 
of these alternatives is manifestly impossible ; for if it were 
required that Logic should comprise a full discussion of all 
cogitable objects — in other words, if Logic must draw within 
its sphere all other sciences, and thus constitute itself in fact 
the one universal science — every one at once perceives the 
absurdity of the requisition, and the impossibility of its ful- 
fillment. But is the second alternative more reasonable ? Can 
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it be proposed to Logic to take cognizance of certain objects 
of tbought to the exclusion of others ? On this supposition, 
it must be shown why Logic should consider this particular 
object, and not also that ; but as none but an arbitrary answer, 
that is, no answer at all, can be given to this interrogation, the 
absurdity of this alternative is no less manifest than that of the 
other. The particular objects, or the matter of thought, being 
thus excluded, the form of human thought alone remains as 
the object-matter of our science ; in other words. Logic has 
only to do with thinking as thinking, and has no, at least no 
immediate, concernment with that which is thought about. 
Logic thus obtains, in common parlance, the appellation of a 
formal science, not indeed in the sense as if Logic had only a 
form and not an object, but simply because the form of human 
thought is the object of Logic ; so that the title formal science 
is properly only an abbreviated expression. 

I proceed now to the third question under this head, viz., 
(c) The Laws of What is meant by the Laws of Thought as 
Thought as Thought. Thought ? in other words, What is meant by 
the Formal Laws of Thought? 

We have already limited the object of Logic to the form of 
thought. But there is still required a last and final limitation ; 
for this form contains more than Logic can legitimately con- 
sider. Human thought, regarded merely in its formal relation, 
may be considered in a twofold point of view ; for, on the one 
hand, it is either known to us merely from experience or obser- 
vation, we are merely aware of its phenomena historically or 
empirically, or, on the other, by a reflective speculation, by 
analysis and abstraction, we seek out and discriminate in the 
manifestations of thought what is contained of necessary and 
universal. The empirical or historical consideration of our 
thinking faculty does not belong to Logic, but to the Phe- 
nomenology of Mind, to Psychology. The empirical observa- 
tion of the phenomena necessarily, indeed, precedes their 
speculative analysis. But, notwithstanding this. Logic pos- 
sesses a peculiar province of its own, and constitutes an 
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independent and exclusive science. For where our empirical 
consideration of the ^lind^ terminates, there our speculative 
\ consideration commences ; the necessary elements which the 
latter secures from the contingent materials of observation — 
these are what constitute the laws of thought as thought. 

Now, when we say that Logic is the science of the necessary 
forms of thought, what does the quality of necessity here 
imply. 

In the first place, it is evident that in so 

Form of thought.^ /» « /» . r i. x • i -i • 

Four condition, of its ^^^ ^ * ^<^™ ^^ thought IS nccessary, this 

necesaity. form must be determined or necessitated by 

1. Determined by the the nature of the thinking subject itself; for 

nature of the thinking .« .. i , • i i ,^ * ^ i 

•ubject itself. " " wcrc determined by anything external 

to the mind, then would it not be a necessary, 
but a merely contingent determination. The first condition, 
therefore, of the necessity of a form of thought is, that it is 
subjectively, not objectively, determined. 

In the second place, if a form of thought be subjectively 

necessary, it must be original and not 
« acquired. For if it were acquired, there 
must have been a time when it did not exist ; but if it did 
ever actually not exist, we must be able at least to conceive the 
possibility of its not existing* now. But if we are so able, 
then is the form not necessary ; for the criterion of a contin- 
gent cognition is, that we can represent to ourselves the possi- 
bility of its non-existence. The second condition, therefore, 
of the necessity of a form of thought is, that it is original^ 
and not acquired. 

In the third place, if a form of thought be necessary and 

ori&:inal, it must be universal ; that is, it can 

3. Uniyersal. , I . . . 

not be that it necessitates on some occasions, 
and does not necessitate on others. For if it did not necessi- 
tate universally, then would its necessitation be contingent, 
and it would consequently not be an original and necessary 
principle of mind. The third condition, therefore, of the 
necessity of a form of thought is, that it is universal. 
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In the fourth place, if a form of thought be necessary and 

universal, it must be a law ; for a law is that 

4. A Law. , , 

which applies to all cases without exception, 
and from which a deviation is ever, and everywhere, impossi- 
ble, or at least, unallowed. The fourth and last condition, 
therefore, of the necessity of a form of thought is, that it is a 
law. This last condition, likewise, enables us to give the most 

The Object-matter of ^^P^^^^^ enunciation of the object-matter of 
Logic explicitly Logic, in Saying that Logic is the science of 
•nounced. ^^le Laws of Thought as Thought, or the 

science of the Formal Laws of Thought, or the science of the 
Laws of the Form of Thought ; for all these are merely vari- 
ous expressions of the same thing. 

Logic, we have seen, is exclusively conversant about thought, 
about thought considered strictly as the operation of Compar- 
ison, or the faculty of Relations ; and thought, in this restricted 
signification, is the cognition of any mental object by another 
in which it is considered as included ; in other words, thought 
is the knowledge of things under conceptions. By the way, I 

'*' ^ would here pause to make an observation 

The terms Ooneephon ^ 

and ooneept, upou the word conception^ and to prepare you 

for the employment of a term which I mean hereafter to 
adopt. You are aware, from what I have already said, that I 
do not use conception in the signification in which it is applied 
by Mr. Stewart. He usurps it in a very limited meaning, in a 
meaning which is peculiar to himself, viz., for the simple and 
unmodified representation of an object presented in Perception. 
Reid, again, vacillates in the signification he attaches to this 
term, using it sometimes as a synonym for imagination, some- 
times as comprehending not only Imagination, but Under- 
standing and the object of Understanding. It is in the latter 
Author's employment relation alonc that I ever employ it, and this 
of these terms. jg j[ts corrcct and genuine signification, 

whether we regard the derivation of the word, or its general 
use by philosophers. Conception^ in English, is equivalent to 
conc^ptio and conceptm in Latin \ and these terms, by the best 

2 
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philosophers, and the most extensive schools, have b^en 
employed as synonymous for notion (notw)^ the act or object 
of the Understanding Proper, or Faculty of Relations. So 
far, therefore, you are suficiently prepared not to attribute ta 
the word conception^ when you hear it from me, the meaning 
which it bears in the philosophical writings with which you are 
most likely to be familiar. What is the precise meaning of the 
tern^ will soon be fully explained in its proper place, when we 
commence the treatment of Logic itself. But what I princi^ 
pally pause at present to say is— that, for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, I think it necessary, in reference to this word, to make the 
following distinction. The term conceptioTt^ like perception, 
imagination^ etc., means two things, or rather the same thing 
in two different relations — ^relations, however, which it is of 
great importance to distinguish, and to mark the distinction by 
the employment of distinct words. Conception means both the 
act of conceiving, and the object conceived; as perception^ 
both the act of perceiving, and the thing perceived ; imagina- 
tion, both the act of imagining, and what is imagined. Now, 
this is a source of great vagueness in our philosophical discus- 
sions : have we no means of avoiding this inconvenience ? I 
think we have ; and that, too, without committing any violence 
upon language. I would propose the following distinction : 
For the act of conceiving, the term conception should be 
employed, and that exclusively j while for the object of con- 
ception, or that which is conceived, the term concept should be 
used. Concept is the English of the Latin conceptvm — id 
quod conceptum est — and had it no vested right as an actual 
denizen of the language, it has good warrant for its naturaliza- 
tion. There are a thousand words in English formed on pre- 
cisely the same analogy, as precept, digest, etc., etc. But we 
have no occasion to appeal to analogy. The term concept was 
in common use among the older philosophical writers in Eng- 
lish, though, like many other valuable expressions of the^ 
authors, it has been overlooked by our English lexicographers. 
I miiy add, that nearly the same fortune has befallen the 
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term in French. Concept was in ordinary use by the old 
French philosophers, but had latterly waxed obsolete. It has, 
however, I see, been reinstated in its rights since the rea- 
wakening of philosophy in France ; and, in that particular, it 
is now employed in that language in translating from the Ger- 
man the term Begriff. I shall, therefore, make no scruple in 
using the expression concept for the object of conception, and 
conception I shall exclusively employ to designate the act of 
conceiving. Whether it might not, in like manner, be proper 
to introduce the term percept for the object of perception, I 
shall not at present inquire. 

But to return from this digression. Logic, we have seen, is 
Analogy between exclusively conversant about thought strictly 
Logic and Mathematics, go denominated, and thought proper, we have 
seen, is the cognition of one object of thought by another, in 
or under which it is mentally included; in other words, 
thought is the knowledge of a thing through a concept or 
general notion, or of one notion through another. In thought, 
all that we think about is considered ^ither as something con- 
taining, or as something contained ; in other words, every pro- 
cess of thought is only a cognition of the necessary relations 
of our concepts. This being the case, it need not move our 
wonder that Logic, within its proper sphere, is of such irrefraga- 
ble certainty, that, in the midst of all the revolutions of phil- 
osophical doctrines, it has stood not only unshattered but 
unshaken. In this respect. Logic and Mathematics stand alone 
among the sciences, and their peculiar certainty flows from the 
same source. Both are conversant about the relations of cer- 
tain a priori forms of intelligence : Mathematics abc at the 
necessary forms of Imagination ; Logic about the necessary 
forms of Understanding ; Mathematics about the relations of 
our representations of objects, as out of each other in sp^ce 
and time ; Logic about the relations of our concepts of objects, 
as in or under each other, that is, as, in different relations, 
respectively containing and contained. Both are thus demon- 
strative or absolutely certain sciences only as each develops 
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what is given — ^what is given as necessary, in the mind itself. 
The laws of Logic are grounded on the mere possibility of a 
knowledge through the concepts of the Understanding, and 
through these we know only by comprehending the many under 
the one. Concerning the nature of the objects delivered by 
the Subsidiary Faculties to the Elaborative, Logic pronounces 
nothing, but restricts its considerations to the laws according 
to which their agreement or disagreement is affirmed. 

It is of itself manifest that every science must obey the laws 
Logic is the negative of Logic. If it docs not, such pretended 
condition of truth. scicucc is not founded on reflection, and is 
only an irrational absurdity. All inference, evolution, concat- 
enation, is conducted on logical principles — ^principles which 
are ever valid, ever imperative, ever the same. But an exten- 
sion of any science through Logic is absolutely impossible ; for 
by conforming to logical canons we acquire no knowledge — 
receive nothing new, but are only enabled to render what is 
already obtained more intelligible, by analysis and arrangement. 
Logic is only the negative condition of truth. To attempt by 
a mere logical knowledge to amplify a science, is an absurdity 
as great as if we should attempt by a knowledge of the gram- 
matical laws of a language to discover what was written in this 
language, without a perusal of the several writings themselves. 
But though Logic can not extend, can not amplify a science by 
the discovery of new facts, it is not to be supposed that it does 
not contribute to the progress of science. The progress of the 
sciences consists not merely in the accumulation of new matter, 
but likewise in the detection of the relations subsisting among 
the materials accumulated ; and the reflective abstraction by 
which this is effected, must not only follow the laws of Logic, 
but is most powerfully cultivated by the habits of logical 
study. 

XL— UTILITY OF LOGIC. 

^ IV. As the rules of Logic do not regard the matter but 

only the form of thought, the Utility of 

IV. utility of Logic. ,• x-Ti 1. .J 

Logic must, m like manner, be viewed as 
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limited to its influence on our manner of thinking, and not 
sought for in any effect it can exert upon what we think about. 
It is, therefore, in the first place, not to be considered useful as 
a Material Instrument, that is, as a mean of extending our 
knowledge by the discovery of new truths ; but merely as a 
Formal Instrument, that is, as a mean by which knowledge, 
already acquired, may be methodized into the form accommo- 
dated to the conditions of our understanding. In the second 
place, it is not to be regarded as a Medicine of the mind to the 
extent of remedying the various errors which originate in the 
nature of the objects of our knowledge, but merely to the 
extent of purging the mind of those errors which arise from 
inconsequence and confusion in thinking. 

Logic, however, is still of eminent utility, not only as pre- 
senting to us the most interesting object of contemplation in 
the mechanism of human thought, but as teaching how, in 
many relations, to discriminate truth from error, and how to 
methodize our knowledge into system;, while, at the same 
time, in turning the mind upon itself, it affords to our higher 
faculties one of their most Invigorating exercises. Another 
utility is, that Logic alone affords us the means requisite to 
accomplish a rational criticism, and to communicate its results. 
Admitting, therefore, that this science teaches nothing 
... , new — that it neither extends the boundaries 

Logic gives us, to a 

certain extent, domin- of knowledge, uor unfolds the mystcrics 
ion over our thoughts, ^j^.^j^ j.^ bcyoud the compass of the reflec- 
tive intellect — and that it only investigates the immutable laws 
to which the mind in thinking is subjected, still, inasmuch as 
it develops the application of these laws, it bestows on us, to a 
certain extent, a dominion over our thoughts themselves. And 
is it nothing to watch the secret workshop in which nature 
fabricates cognitions and thoughts, and to penetrate into the 
sanctuary of self-consciousness, to the end that, having learnt 
to know ourselves, we iiiay be qualified rightly to understand 
all else ? Is it nothing to seize the helm of thought, and to be 
able to turn it at our will ? For, through a research into the 
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laws of thinking, Logic gives us, in a certain sort, a possesnon 
of the thoughts themselves. It is true, indeed, that the mind 
of man is, like the universe of matter, governed bj eternal 
laws, and follows, even without consciousness, the invariable 
canons of its nature. But to know and understand itself, and 
out of the boundless chaos of phenomena presented to the 
senses to form concepts, through concepts to reduce that chaoa 
to harmony and arrangement, and thus to establish the domin* 
ion of intelligence over the universe of existence— -it is this 
alone which constitutes man's grand and distinctive preemi* 
nence. " Man,'' says the great Pascal, " is but a reed — ^the 
very frailest in nature ; but he is a reed that thinks. It needs 
not that the whole universe should arm to crush him. He dies 
from an exhalation, from a drop of water. But should the 
universe conspire to crush him, man would still be nobler than 
that by which he falls ; for he knows that he dies ; and of the 
victory which the universe has over him, the universe knows 
nothing. Thus our whole dignity consists in thought. * * * 
Let us labor, then, to think aright ; this is the foundation ^ 
morality." 

In the world of sense, illusive appearances hover around us 

like evil spirits j unreal dreams mingle them- 
criterion of truth from selves with real knowledge ; the accustomed 
^"^'' assumes the character of certainty ; and the 

associations of thought are mistaken for the connections of 
existence. We thus require a criterion to discriminate truth 
from error ; and this criterion is, in part at least, supplied to 
us by Logic. Logic teaches us to analyze the concrete masses 
of our knowledge into its elements, and thus gives us a clear 
and distinct apprehension of its parts ; it teaches us to think 
consistently and with method ; and it teaches us how to build 
up our accumulated knowledge into a firm and harmonious edi- 
fice. The study of logic is as necessary for correct think- 
ing, as the study of grammar is for correct speaking ; were it 
not otherwise and in itself an interesting study to investigate the 
mechamsm of the human intellect in the marvelous processes 
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Oil of tliouglit. They, at least, who are familiar with this mechan* 
ndi ism, are less exposed to the covert fallacies which so easily 
ai delude those unaccustomed to an analysis of these processes. 
But it is not only by affording knowledge and skill that 
invigoratoi the Un- I^ogic is thus usoful J it is perhaps equally 
derstaQdiog. conducive to the same- end by bestowing 

power. The retorsion of thought upon itself — ^the thinking of 
thought— is a yigorous effort, and, consequently, an invigorating 
exercise of the Understanding ; and as the understanding is the 
instrxunent of all scientific, of all philosophical, speculation, 
Logic, by preeminently cultivating the understanding, in this 
respect likewise vindicates its ancient title to be viewed as the best 
preparatory discipline for Philosophy and the sciences at lar^e. 

^ V. But Logic is further useful as affording a Nomencla* 
Y. Utility of Lori©— ^^^T® ^^ *li® l^iws by which legitimate think- 
as affording as^ntifle ing is governed, and of the violation of these 
nomenclature. laws, through which thought bocomes vicious 

or null. 
xiiu3tratioD. It is Said, in Hudibras — 

" That all a Rhetorician's rules 
Serve only but to name his tools ; '* 

and it may be safely confessed that this is one of the prin- 
cipal utilities of Ehetoric. A mere knowledge of the rules of 
Bhetoric can no more enable us to compose well, than a mere 
knowledge of the rules of Logic can enable us to think well. 
There is required from nature, in both, the faculty ; but this 
faculty must, in both departments, be cultivated by an assidu- 
ous and also a well-directed exercise ; that is, in the one, the 
powers of Comparison must be exercised according to the rules 
of a sound Bhetoric, in the other, according to the rules of a 
sound Logic. In so far, therefore, the utility of either science 
is something more than a mere naming of their tools. But 
imporunce of a aci- ^^6 naming of their tools, though in itself of 
eatuto nomenciAtore. little value, is valuable as the condition of an 
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important function, which, without this, could not be performed. 
Words do not give thoughts; but without words, thoughts 
could not be fixed, limited, and expressed. They are, there- 
fore, in general, the essential condition of all thinking, worthy 
of the name. Now, what is true of human thought in general, 
is true of Logic and Rhetoric in particular. The nomencla- 
ture in these sciences is the nomenclature of certain general 
analyses and distinctions, which express to the initiated, in a 
single word, what the uninitiated could (supposing, what is 
not probable, that he could perform the relative processes) 
neither understand nor express without a tedious and vague 
periphrasis; while, in his hands, it would assume only the 
appearance of a particular observation, instead of a particular 
instance of a general and acknowledged rule. To take a very 
simple example : there is in Logic a certain sophism, or act of 
illegal inference, by which two things are, perhaps in a very 

concealed and circuitous manner, made to 

Example. _ . i^t i. 

prove each other. Now, the man unac- 
quainted with Logic may perhaps detect and be convinced of 
the fallacy ; but how will he expose it ? He must enter upon a 
long statement and explanation, and after much labor to himself 
and others, he probably does not make his objection clear and 
demonstrative after all. But between those acquainted with 
Logic, the whole matter would be settled in two words. It 
would be enough to say and show that the inference in question 
involved a drculus in concludendo, and the refutation is at once 
understood and admitted. It is in like manner that one law- 
yer will express to another the ratio decidendi of a case in a 
single technical expression ; while their clients will only per- 
plex themselves and others in their attempts to set forth the 
merits of their cause. Now, if Logic did nothing more than 
establish a certain number of decided and decisive rules in 
reasoning and afford us brief and precise expressions by which 
to bring particular cases under these general rules, it would 
confer on all who in any way employ their intellect — that is, 
on the cultivators of every human science — the most import- 
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ant olbligation. For it is only in the possession of such 
established rules, and of such a technical nomenclature) that 
we can accomplish, with facility, and to an adequate extent, a 
criticism of any work of reasoning. Logical language is thus, 
to the general reasoner, what the notation of Arithmetic, and 
still more of Algebra, is to the mathematician. Both enable 
ns to comprehend and express, in a few significant symbols, 
what would otherwise overpower by their complexity ; and 
thus it is that nothing would contribute more to facilitate and 
extend the faculty of reasoning, than a general acquaintance 
with the rules and language of Logic — an advantage extend- 
ing indeed to every department of knowledge, but more 
especially of importance to those professions which are occu- 
pied in inference, and conversant with abstract matter, such as 
Theology and Law. 

III. DIVISIONS OF iOGIC. 

1 now proceed to the third of the preliminary questions — 
HI. DiTisions of VIZ.: Howis»Logic divided ? Now, itisman- 
i-oB**- ifest that this question may be viewed in two 

relations ; for, in asking how is Logic divided, we either mean 
how many kinds are there of Logic, or into how many constit- 
uent parts is it distributed ? We may consider Logic either 
as a universal, or as an integrate, whole. 

It is necessary to consider the former question first; for, before 
I. The Species of proceeding to show what are the partS ofwhich 
^•oK*«. a logic is made up, it is requisite previously to 

determine what the logic is of which these parts are the compo- 
nents. Under the former head, I therefore give you the following : 

^ VI. Logic, considered as a Genus or Class, may, in differ- 
«,,_.. , « ent relations, be divided into different Species. 

VI. IiogicbyrelaUon ' '^ ^ 

to the mind, isOidectiTe And, in the first place, considered by relation 
and Subjective. ^ ^^ mind or thinking subject. Logic is 

divided into Objective and Subjective, or, in the language of some 
older authors, into Logica Bystemaiica and Logica habitualis. 

3 
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By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that complement 

of doctrines of which the science of Logic 
is made up ; by Subjective or Habitual Logic 
is meant the speculative knowledge of these doctrines which 
any individual, as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, may possess, and 
the practical dexterity with which he is able to apply them. 
Now, it is evident that both these Logics, or rather Logic con- 
sidered in this twofold relation, ought to be 

Both these Logics j.t_. ini j -i-x 

ought to be proposed proposcd to himscli by an academical instruc- 
«8 the end of logical tor. We must, therefore, neglect neither. 

instruction. ■«• 'ii ± t* ^ » ^ 

Logic considered as a system of rules, is only 
valuable as a mean toward logic considered as a habit of the 
mind ; and, therefore, a logical instructor ought not to think that 
he fulfills his duty — that he accomplishes all that he is called on 
to perform — if he limit himself to the mere enouncement of a 
code of doctrine, leaving his pupils to turn his instruction to 
their own account as best they may. On the contrary, he is 
bound to recollect that he should be something more than a 
book ; that he ought not only himself to deliver the one Logic, 
but to take care that his pupils acquire the other. The former, 
indeed, he must do as a condition of the latter ; but if he con- 
siders the systematic logic which he pronounces, as of any 
value, except in so far as his pupils convert it into an habitual 
logic, he understands nothing of the character of the function 
which he attempts to perform. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
an academical instructor, to do what in him lies to induce his 
pupils, by logical exercise, to digest what is presented to them as 
an objective system into a subjective habit. Logic, there- 
fore, in both these relations belongs to us, and neither can be neg- 
lected without compromising the utility of a course like the 
present. 

^ YII. In the second place, by relation to its application or 

VII. Logic, by reia- non-applicatiou to objects. Logic is divided 

tion to oyecu is Ab- Jnto Abstract or General, and into Concrete 

ttract or General, and ri • i 

Concrete or SpeciaL <>' special. 
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Abstract Logic considers the laws of thought as poten- 
tially applicable to the objects^^cif 'all arts 
xp ca on. ^^^ sciences, but as not actually applied 
to those of any ; Concrete Logic considers these laws in their 
actual and immediate application to fhe object-matter of this 
or that particular science. The former of these is one, and 
alone belongs to philosophy, whereas the latter is as multiform 
as the arts and sciences to which it is relative. 

This division of Logic does not remount to Aristotle, but it is 

This division of Logic ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ mOSt ancicut COmmCUtator, Alex- 
remounts to Alexander ander the Aphrodisian, and, after him, in most 
p r Ban. ^^ ^^^ Other Greek Logicians. Alexander 

illustrates the opposition of the logic divorced from things 
(jftt>/>/c Ttparffidxiov — rebus avttlsa), to the logic applied to things 
(iv XP^^^^ ^^^ YOfivaaia 7:payfidTcoi> — rebus appUcata)^ by a 
simile. " The former," he says, " may be resembled to a geomet- 
rical figure, say a triangle, when considered abstractly and in 
itself ; whereas the latter may be resembled to the same triangle, 
as concretely existing in this or that particular matter : for a tri- 
angle considered in itself is ever one and the same ; but viewed 
in relation to its matter, it varies according to the variety of that 
matter ; for it is different as it is of silver, gold, lead — as it is 
of wood, of stone, etc. The same holds good of Logic. Gen- 
eral or Abstract Logic is always one and the same ; but as 
applied to this or to that object of consideration, it appears 
multiform." So far Alexander. This appearance of multi- 
formity I may, however, add, is not real ; for the mind has 
truly only one mode of thinking, one mode of reasoning, one 
mode of conducting itself in the investigation of truth, what- 
ever may be the object on which it exercises itself. Logic 

Illustrated by com- inay, therefore, be again well compared to 
parisons. the authority of an universal empire — of an 

empire governing the world by common laws. In such a 
dominion there are many provinces, various regions, and differ- 
ent praefectures. There is one praefect in Asia, another in 
Europe, a third in Africa, and each is decorated by different 
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titles ; but each governs and is governed by the common laws 
of the empire confided to bis administration. The nature of 
General Logic may likewise be illustrated by another compar- 
ison. The Thames, for instance in passing London, is a single 
river — is one water — but is there applied to many and different 
uses. It is employed for drinking, for cooking, for brewing, 
for washing, for irrigation, for navigation, etc. In like man- 
ner, Logic in itself is one : as a science or an art, it is single ; 
but in its applications, it is of various and multiform use in 
the various branches of knowledge, conversant be it with neces- 
sary, or be it with contingent matter. Or further, to take th)^ 
example of a cognate science, if any one were to lay down dif- 
ferent grammars of a tongue, as that may be applied to the 
different purposes of life, he would be justly derided by all 
grammarians, indeed by all men ; for who is there so ignorant 
as not to know that there is but one grammar of the same lan- 
guage in all its various applications ? 

Thus, likewise, there is only one method of reasoning, which 
all the sciences indifferently employ ; and although men are 
severally occupied in different pursuits, and although one« is, 
therefore, entitled a Theologian, another a Jurist, a third a 
Physician, and so on, each employs the same processes, and is 
governed by the same laws, of thought. Logic itself is, there- 
fore, widely different from the use — ^the application of Logic. 

For Logic is astricted to no determinate mat- 
Gencrai Logic is ^ y^^^ jg extended to all that is the objectof 

alone one; Special ' ^ ^ •' 

Logic is manifold and rcasou and intelligence. The use of Logic, on 
part of the science in ^j^^ contrary, althouffh potentially applicable 

which it is applied. '^ ^ . f n -n 

to every matter, is always actually manifested 
by special reference to some one. In point of fact. Logic, in its 
particular applications, no longer remains logic, but becomes 
part and parcel of the art or science in which it is applied. 
Thus Logic, applied to the objects of geometry, is nothing else 
than Geometry; Logic, applied to the objects of physics, noth- 
ing else than Natural Philosophy. We have, indeed, certain 
treatises of Logic in reference to different sciences, which may 
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b« Tiewed as sometliiDg more than these sciences themselves. 
For example : we have treatises on Legal Logic, etc. ; but such 
treatises are only introductions— only methodologies of the 
art or science to which they relate. For such special logics 
only exhibit the mode in which a determinate matter or object 
of science, the knowledge of which is presupposed, must be 
treated, the conditions which regulate the certainty of infer- 
enoeft in that matter, and the methods by which our knowledge 
of it may be constructed into a scientific whole. Special Logic 
is thus not a single discipline, not the science of the universal 
laws of thought, but a congeries of discipline, as numerous as 
there are special sciences in which it may be applied. Abstract 
or CTeneral Logic, on the contrary, in virtue of its universal 
eharaeter, can only and alone be one ; and can exclusively pre- 
tend to the dignity of an independent science. This, therefore, 
likewise exclusively concerns us. 

vm. Generalise ^ ^^^^' ^^ *^® *^\^^ P^*^®» Considered 
DiTided Into Pure and by reference to the circumstances under 
Modified. which it can come into exercise by us, Logic 

«-<~Logic General or Abstract — ^is divided into Pure and Modi- 
fied ; a division, however, which is perhaps rather the distribu- 
tion of a science into its parts than of a genus into its species. 
Pure Logic considers the laws of thought proper, as contained 
a priori in the nature of pure intelligence itself. Modified 
Lc^ic, again, exhibits these laws as modified in their actual 
applications by certain general circumstances external and 
internal, contingent in themselves, but by which human 
thought is always more or less infiuenced in its manifestations. 

Pure Logic considers Thought Proper simply and in itself, 

and apart from the various circumstances by 
which it may be effected in its actual appli- 
cation. Human thought, it is evident, is not exerted except 
by men and individual men. By men, thought is not exerted 
out of eonnection with the other constituents of their intel- 
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lectual and moral character, and, in each indiyidoal, this char- 
acter is variously n^odified by various contingent conditions of 
different original genius, and of different circumstances con- 
tributing to develop different faculties and habits. Now, there 

may be conceived a science, which considers 

Modified Logic. ^ ' . . 

thought not merely as determined by its 
necessary and universal laws, but as contingently affected by 
the empirical conditions under which thought is actually 
exerted; which shows what these conditions are, how they 
impede, and, in general, modify, the act of thinking ; and how, 
in fine, their influence may be counteracted. This science is. 
Nomenclature of Modified Or Concrete Logic. What I have 
Modified Logic, called Modified Logic is identical with what 

Kant and other philosophers have denominated Applied 
Logic. 

I may observe that it can be questioned whether Modified 

Modified Logic not ^^ Concrete Logic be entitled to the dignity 
properly an essenUai of an csscntial part of Logic in general, far 
part of Logic. ^^^ ^£ ^ Coordinate species as opposed to 

Pure or Abstract Logic. You are aware, from what I have 
previously stated under the first introductory question, that 
Logic, as conversant about a certain class of mental phenom- 
ena, is only a part of the general philosophy of mind ; but 
that, as exclusively conversant about what is necessary in the 
phenomena of thought, that is, the laws of thinking, it is con- 
tradistinguished from Empirical Psychology, or that philosophy 
of mind which is merely observant and inductive of the men- 
tal phenomena as facts. But if Modified or Concrete Logic 
be considered either as a part or as a species of General Logic, 
this discrimination of Logic, as the Nomology of thought, 
from Psychology, as the Phenomenology of mind, will not 
hold. For Modified Logic, presupposing a knowledge of the 
general and the contingent phenomena of mind, will thus either 
comprise Psychology within its sphere, or be itself comprised 
within the sphere of Psychology. But whichever alternative 
may be preferred, the two sciences are no longer distinct. It 
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is on this ground that I hold, that, in reality, Modified Logic 
is neither an essential part nor an independent species of Gen* 
eral Logic, but that it is a mere mixture of Logic and Psychol- 
ogy, and may, therefore, be called either Logical Psychology 
or Psychological Logic. There is thus in truth only one 
Logic, that is, Pure or Abstract Logic. 

^ IX. Pure Logic may, I think, best be distributed upon 
the following principles. We may thinb; and we may think 
well. On the one hand, the conditions of thinking do not 
inyolve the conditions of thinking well ; but the conditions of 
thinking well involve the conditions of thinking. Logic, 
therefore, as the science of thought, must necessarily consider 
the conditions of the possibility of thought. On the other 
hand, the end of thought is not merely to think, but to think 
well ; therefore, as the end of a science must be conformed to 
the end of its object-matter. Logic, as the science of thought, 
must display not only the laws of possible, but the laws of per- 
fect, thinking. Logic, therefore, naturally falls into two parts, 
the one of which investigates the formal conditions of mere 
thinking ; the other, the formal conditions of thinking well. 

1. In regard to the former : The conditions of mere think- 
ing are given in certain elementary requisites ; and that part 
of Logic which analyzes and considers these, may be called its 
Stoicheiology, or Doctrine of Elements. These elements are 
either Laws or Products. 

2. In regard to the latter, as perfect thinking is an end, 
and as, the elementary means being supposed, the conditions 
of an end are the ways or methods by which it may be accom- 
plished, that part of Logic which analyzes and considers the 
methods of perfect thinking, may be called its Methodology 
or Doctrine of Method. 

Thus Pure Logic is divided into two parts — ^into Stoichei- 
ology, or the Doctrine of Elements, and Methodology, or the 
Doctrine of Method. Of these in their order. 
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Logical Stoicheiology, or the doctrine conversant abont the 
elementary, requisites of mere thought, I shall divide into two 
parts. The first of these treats of the Fundamental Laws of 
thinking; in other words, of the universal conditions of the 
thinkable — Noetie-Nomology. The second treats of the laws 
of thinking, as governing the special functions, faculties, or 
products of thought, in its three gradations of Conception, or, 
as it is otherwise called. Simple Apprehension ; Judgment ; and 
Reasoning — Dianoetic-Djnamic. 

This second part of Stoicheiology will, therefore, fall into 
three subordinate divisions corresponding to these several 
degrees of Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. So much 
for the Boctrine of Elements. 

Logical Methodology, or the doctrine conversant about the 
regulated ways or methods in which the means of thinking are 
conducted to their end of thinking well, is divided into as 
many parts as there are methods, and there are as many meth- 
ods as there are different qualities in the end to be differently 
accomplished. Now the perfection of thought consists of 
three virtues — Clear Thinking, Distinct Thinking, and Con- 
nected Thinking ; each of these virtues is accomplished by a 
distinct method ; and the three methods will consequently 
afford the division of Logical Methodology into three parts. 

The first part comprises the method of Clear Thinking, or 
the doctrine of Illustration or Definition. 

The second part comprises the Method of Distinct Thinking, 
or the doctrine of Division. 

The third part comprises the Method of Concatenated or 
Connected Thinking, or the Doctrine of Proof. 

These parts are only, however, three particular applications 
of Method; they, therefore, constitute each only a Special 
Methodology. But such methodology, or union of method- 
ologies, supposes a previous consideration of method in gen- 
eral, in its notion, its species, and its conditions. Logical 
Methodology will therefore consist of two parts, of a General 
and of a Special — the Special being subdivided, as above stated. 
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The fourth and fifth questions of the Introduction ^ould 

TV. The History of ^^^ ^^1 to be Considered — ^viz., What is the 
^^*^ History, and what is the Bibliography, of 

Logic ? The history of a science is a narrative of the order 
in which its several parts have been developed, and of the 
contributions which have been made to it by different culti- 
vators ; but such a narrative necessarily supposes a previous 
knowledge of the contents of the science — ^a knowledge which 
is identical with a knowledge of the science itself. It is, 
therefore, evident that a history of Logic can only be pro- 
posed with advantage to those who are already in some degree 
familiar with Logic itself. 

In regard to the fifth question — ^What is the Bibliography 

T. The Biuiognphy or Literature of Logic ? — the same is true, 
of Logic. in go far as a knowledge of the books writ- 

ten upon a science is correlative to a knowledge of its history. 
At the same time, nothing could be more unprofitable than for 
me to recite to you a long series of works to which you have 
not access, by authors of whom you probably never heard, 
often in languages which few of you understand. 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 



SECTION L— ON THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OP THOUGHT. 

Having terminated our consideration of the various ques- 
tions of which the Introduction to Logic is 
composed, we proceed to the doctrines which 
make up the science itself, and commence the First Great Divi- 
sion of Pure Logic — that which treats of its elementary or 
constituent processes — Stoicheiology. But Stoicheiology was 
again divided into two parts — ^into a part which considered the 
Fundamental Laws of Thought in general, and into a part 
which considered these laws as applied to and regulating the 
special function of Thought in its various gradations of Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Keasoning. 

Before, however, descending to the consideration of these 
The character of laws, it is ueccssary to make one or two pre- 
Thought in general. limiuary Statements touching the character 
of that thought of which they are the necessary conditions ; 
and, on this point, I give, in the first place, the following para- 
graph : 

•|[ X. Logic considers Thought, not as the operation of 
thinking, hut as its product ; it does not treat of Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning, but of Concepts, Judgments, and 
Beasonings. 

(84) 



LAWS OF THOUGHT. ^ 

I have already endeavored to give you a general knowledge 
Thought as the Ob- ^^ what is meant by thought. You are aware 
ject of Logic. j^^ lljig \jQxm, is, in relation to Logic, em- 

ployed in its strictest and most limited signification — ^viz., as 
the act or product of the Discursive Faculty, or Faculty of 
Belations ; but it is now proper to consider, somewhat more 
closely, the determinate nature of this process, and the special 
point of view in which it is regarded by the logician. 

In an act of thinking, there are three things which we can 
The Bui^ject, form, discriminate in consciousness — 1*^. There is 
and matter of thought, the thinking subjcct, that is, the mind or 
ego, which exerts or manifests the thought; 2°. There is the 
object about which we think, which is called the matter of 
thought; and, 3^. There is a relation between subject and 
object of which we are conscious — a relation always manifested in 
some determinate mode or manner ; this is the form of thought. 

Thought as the oiiject ^^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ °^* Consider 
icespectiveiy of Psychol- either the first or the second. It takes no 
ogy an ogic. account, at least no direct account, of the real 

subject, or of the real object, of thought, but is limited exclu- 
sively to the form of thought. This has been already stated. 
But, again, this form of thought is considered by Logic only 
in a certain aspect. The form of thought may be viewed on 
two sides or in two relations. It holds, as has been said, a 
relation both to its subject and to its object, and it may accord- 
ingly be viewed either in the one of these relations or in the 
other. In so far as the form of thought is considered in refer- 
ence to the thinking mind — to the mind by which it is exerted — 
it is considered as an act, or operation, or energy ; and in this 
relation it belongs to Phenomenal Psychology. Whereas, in 
so far as this form is considered in reference to what thought 
is about, it is oonsidered as the product of such an act, and, in 
this relation, it belongs to Logic. Thus Phenomenal Psychol- 
ogy treats of thought proper as conception, judgment, reason- 
ing ; Logic, or the Nomology of the understanding, treats of 
thought proper as 4 concept, as a judgment, as a reasoning. 
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Whately, among other errors in liis determination ei the 
object-matter of Logic, confounds or reverses this ; for he pro- 
poses to Logic, not thought considered as a product, but reason- 
ing idone ; and that, too, considered as a producing operation. 
He thus confounds Logic with Phenomenal Psychology. 

Be it, therefore, observed, that Logic, in treating of the 
formal laws of thought, treats of these in reference to thought 
considered as a product ; that is, as a concept, a judgment, a 
reasoning; whereas Psychology, as the Phenomenology of 
mind, considers thought as the producing act, that is, as con- 
ception, judgment, reasoning. 

XL Thought a medi. .^ ^^' Thought, as the knowledge of one 
ate and comptex cogzd' thing in relation to another, is a mediate and 
^°^' complex cognition. 

The distinctive peculiarity of thinking in general is, that it 
involves the cognition of one thing by the cognition of another^ 

All thinking is, therefore, a mediate cogni- 
tion; and is thus distinguished from our 
knowledge in perception, external and internal, and in imagin- 
ation ; in both of which acts we are immediately cognitive of 
the object, external or internal, presented in the one, and of 
the object, external or internal, represented in the other. In 
the Presentative and Kepresentative Faculties, our knowledge 
is of something considered directly and in itself; in thought, 
on the contrary, we know one object only through the knowl- 
edge of another. Thus in perception, of either kind, and in 
imagination, the object known is always a single determinate 
object; whereas in thought — ^in thought proper — as one object 
is only known through another, there must always be a plu- 
rality of objects in every single thought. Let us take an 
example of this, in regard to the simplest act of thought. 
When I see an individual — say Bucephalus or Highflyer— or 
when I represent him in imagination, I have a direct and imme- 
diate apprehension of a certain object in and through itself, 
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witliont reference to auglit else. But wlien I pronounce the 
term Hone^ I am unable either to perceive in nature, or to 
represent in imagination, any one determinate object corres- 
ponding to the word. I obtain the notion corresponding to 
this word, only as the result of a comparison of many percep- 
tions or imaginations of Bucephalus, Highflyer, Dobbin, and 
other individual horses ; it, therefore, contains many represent- 
ations under it, has reference to many objects, out of relation 
to which it can not possibly be realized in thought ; and it is 
in consequence of this necessity of representing (potentially at 
least) a plurality of individual objects under the notion Aorse, 
that it obtains the denomination concept^ that is, something 
taken up or apprehended in connection with something else. 

This, however, requires a further explication. When we 
perform an act of thought, of positive thought, this is done by 
thinking something, and we can think anything only by think- 
ing it as existing ; while, again, we can not think a thing to 
exist except' in certain determinate modes of existence. On 
the other hand, when we perform an act of negative thought, 
this is done by thinking something as not existing in this or 
that determinate mode, and when we think it as existing in no 
determinate mode, we cease to think it at all ; it becomes a 
nothing, a logical nonentity (rvon-eM Logicum). 

It being thus understood that thought can only be realized 
by thinking something ; it being further understood that this 
something, as it is thought, must be thought as existing ; and 
it being still further understood that we can think a thing as 
existing only by thinking it as existing in this, that, and the 
other determinate manner of existence, and that whenever we 
cease to think something, something existing, something exist- 
ing in a determinate manner of existence, we cease to think at 
all ; this, I say, being understood, it is here proper to make 
you, once for all, acquainted with the various terms by which 
logicians designate the modes or manners of cogitable existence. 
I shall therefore comprise these in the following paragraph : 
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^ XII. When we think a thing, this is done by conceiving it as 

possessed of certain modes of beine, or qnali*' 

XII. The Tarloui \ _ _ _ . ,. . ? 

terms by which the ^^^^i ^^d the snm 01 thcsc qualities constitates 

modes of cogitable ex- Jtg concept Or flOtum (uOTiUOL IvVOtCU imiHHCL 
istence are designated. ^ .V * i ' i. 

conceptum, concephis, notio). As these qiiau<* 
ties or modes (noedrijTS^y qualitatesj modi) are only identified 
with the thing by a mental attribution, they are called cbttrthvies 
(xarij'jfopoufieuay attrtbuta) ; as it is only in or through them 
that we say or enounce aught of a thing, they are called pre- 
dicates^ predicahles, and predicaments^ or categories^ these 
words being here used in their more extensiye signification 
{Xsjofx^va X^P^y xarTj-fopiac^ xaxrffopynwxa^ xaTrjyopoufjLewiy 
prcedicata, prcedicabilia, prcedicamentd) ; as it is only in and 
through them that we recognize a thing for what it is, they are 
called Tiotes, signs, m^arks, characters (notce, signa, chara^teres^ 
discrimina') ; finally, as it is only in and through them that we 
become aware that a thing is possessed of a peculiar and 
determinate existence, they are called properties, differences^ 
determinations (proprietates, determinationes'). As consequent 
on, or resulting from, the existence of a thing, they have like- 
wise obtained the name of consequents (krco/ieifay consequential 
etc.). What in reality has no qualities, has no existence in 
thought — ^it is a logical nonentity ; hence, e converso, the 
scholastic aphorism — non-entis nulla sunt prcedicata. What, 
again, has no qualities attributed to it, though attributable, is 
said to be indetermined (ddcdpearov, indeterminatum) ; it is 
only a possible object of thought. 

This paragraph, which I have dictated that you might be 

ti What ^^^^ ^^^® ^^^ ^^^ acquainted with the rela- 
is invoiyed in thinking tivc tcrms in usc among logicians, requires but 
anoi^iect. U^^^j^ explanation. I may state, however, 

that the mind only thinks an object by separating it from 
others ; that is, by marking it out or characterizing it ; and in 
so far as it d >es this, it incloses it within certain fixed limits, 
that is, determines it. But if this discriminative act be 
expressed in words, I predicate the marks, notes, characters, or 
determinations of the thing ; and if, again, these be compre- 
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hended in one total thoaght, they constitute its concept or 
notion. If, for example, I think of Socrates as son of 
SophronuctiSf as Athenian j as philosopher^ as pug-nosed, these 
are only so many characters, limitations, or determinations, 
which I predicate of Socrates, which distinguish him from all 
other men, and together make up my notion or concept of him. 
But as thought, in all its gradations of conception, judgment. 

The attribution In- *"^ reasoning, IS only realized by the attri- 
Toived in thought is butlou of Certain qualities or characters to 

regulated by laws. ^^^ ^^j^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ . ^^ 

this attribution is regulated by laws, which render a great part 

of this process absolutely necessary. But when I speak of 

-». ^ , ^ ^ laws and of their absolute necessity in rela- 

What is meant by a • •^ 

law as applicable to free tiou tO thought, yOU must not SUppOSC that 

gence. thcsc laws and that necessity are the same in 

the world of mind as in the world of matter. For free intelli- 
gences, a law is an ideal necessity given in the form of a pre- 
cept, which we ought to follow, but which we may also violate 
if we please ; whereas, for the existences which constitute the 
universe of nature, a law is only another name for those causes 
which operate blindly and universally in producing certain 
inevitable results. By law of thought, or by logical necessity, 
we do not, therefore, mean a physical law, such as the law 
of gravitation, but a general precept which we are able cer- 
tainly to violate, but which if we do not obey, our whole 
process of thinking is suicidal, or absolutely null. These laws 
are, consequently, the primary conditions of the possibility of 
valid thought, and as the whole of Pure Logic is only an artic- 
ulate development of the various modes in which they are 
applied, 'their consideration in general constitutes the first 
chapter in an orderly system of the science. 

•|[ XIII. The Fundamental Laws of Thought, or the con- 
xni. fundamental ditions of the thinkable, as commonly re- 
Laws of Thought, ceived, are four: 1. The Law of Identity; 
2. The Law of Contradiction; 3. The Law of Exclusion or 
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of Excluded Middle ; and, 4. The Law of Beason aud Comie- 
quent, or of Sufficient Reason. 

Of these in their order. 

^ XIV. The principle of Identity (^principivm IdentUaiu) 

expresses the relation of total sameness in 
* which a concept stands to all, and the rela- 
tion of partial sameness in which it stands to each, of its 
constituent characters. In other words, it declares the impos- 
sibility of thinking the concept and its characters as recipro- 
cally unlike. It is expressed in the formula Au A^or A=tA ; 
and by A is denoted every logical thing, every product of our 
thinking faculty — concept, judgment, reasoning, etc. 

The principle of Identity is an application of the principle 

of the absolute equivalence of a whole imd 
of all its parts taken together, to the think- 
ing of a thing by the attribution of constituent qualities or 
characters. The concept of the thing is a whole, the charac- 
ters are the parts of that whole. This law may, therefore, be 
also thus enounced : Everything is equal to itself — ^for in a 
logical relation the thing and its concept coincide ; as, in Logic, 
we abstract altogether from the reality of the thing which the 
concept represents. It is, therefore, the same whether we say 
that the concept is equal to all its characters, or that the thing 
is equal to itself. 

The law has, likewise, been expressed by the formula — In 
the predicate, the whole is contained explicitly, which in the 
subject is contained implicitly. It is also involved in the 
axiom— JVbto notas est nota rei ipsius. 

The logical importance of the law of identity lies in this : 

that it is the principle of all logical affirma- 

Its logical Import- .. j j is 'x* a i x 

ance-The principle of ^lou and definition. An example or two may 

»u logical affirmation be givcu to illustrate this. 

and deftnition. ^ j^ ^ concept, which wc may call Z, the 

characters a, &, and c, are thought as its constituents ; conse- 
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quentl J, ike concept, as a unity, is equal to the characters taken 
^, „. , , , together — Z=(a+64-c). If the former bo 

This illiutrated. v i i • 

affirmed, so also is the latter ; therefore, Z 
being (a-j-6-j-c) is a, is 5, is c. To take a concrete example : 
The concept man is a complement made up of the characters, 
1°. substance, 2®. material, 3°. organized, 4°. animated, 5®. 
rational, 6^. of this earth : in other words m^n is substance, 
is material, is organized, is ammated, is rational. Being, as 
entering into every attribution, may be discharged as affording 
no distinction. 

2. Again, suppose that, in the example given, the character 
a is made up of the characters I, m, n, it follows, by the same 
law of Identity, that Z=a=(?, m, n) is I, is m, is n. The 
concept maTi contains in it the character animal, and the char- 
acter animal contains in it the characters corporeal, organized, 
living, etc. ^ 

The second law is the principle of Contradiction or Non- 
contradiction, in relation to which I shall dictate the following 
paragraph : 

% XV. When an object is determined by the affirmation of 

a certain character, this object can not be 

XV. Law of contradiction.,. i . . i .1 1 11 x 

thought to be the same when such character 
is denied of it.. The impossibility of this is enounced in what 
Is called the principle of Contradiction (principium Contradic- 
tionis seu Repvgnaniice). Assertions concerning a thing are 
mutually contradictory, when the one asserts that the thing 
posisesses the character which the other asserts that it does not. 
This law is logically expressed in the formula : What is con- 
tradictory is unthinkable. A^^not j1=0, or A — J.=0. 

Now, in the first place, in regard to the name of this law, 

it may be observed that, as it enjoins the 
absence of contradiction as the indispensable 
condition of thought, it ought to be called, not the Law of Con- 
tradiction, but the Law of Non-contradiction, or of now-repwy- 
nantia, 

4 
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This law has' frequently been enounced in the formula : It is 

impossible that the same thing can at once 

How enounced. , « ., ia^-l'* jx j 

be and not be ; but thisgs exposed to sundry 
objections. It is vague, and therefore useless. It does not 
indicate whether a real or a notional existence is meant ; and 
if it mean the former, then is it not a logical but a metaphysi- 
cal axiom. But even as a metaphysical axiom it is imperfect ; 
for to the expression at once (simuT) must be added, in the same 
jplace, in the same respect, etc. 
/ This law has likewise been expressed by the formula : Con* 
tradictory attributes can not be united in one act of conscious- 
ness. But this is also obnoxious to objection. For a judgment 
expresses as good a unity of consciousness as a concept. But 
when I judge that round and square are contradictory attri- 
butes, there are found in this judgment contradictory attri* 
buteS; but yet a unity of consciousness. The formula is, 
therefore, vaguely and inaccurately expressed. 

The logical import of this law lies in its being the principle 
The rinci le of all ^^ *^^ logical negation and distinction. 
logical negation and The law of Identity and the law of Con- 
distinction. tradictiou are coordinate and reciprocally 

relative, and neither can be educed as second from the other as 
first ; for in every such attempt at derivation, the supposed 
secondary law is, in fact, always necessarily presupposed. 
These are, in fact, one and the same law, diflFering only by a 
positive and negative expression. 

In relation to the third law, take the following paragraph : 

•I XVI. The principle of Excluded Third or Middle, viz. : 

between two contradictories (^prindpium 
^Z}:}^^''^ ^'*^^'*^' Exclud Medii vd TerHt), enounces that con- 

ed Middle. ^^ 

dition of thought which compels us, of two 
repugnant notions, which can not both coexist, to think either 
the one or the other as existing. Hence arises the general 
axiom : Of contradictory attributions, we can only affirm one 
of a thing ; and if one be explicitly affirmed, the other is 
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Implicitly denied. A either is or is not. A either id or is 
noiB. 

By tlie laws of Identity and Contradiction, I am warranted 
to conclude from the truth of one contradictory proposition to 

the falsehood of the other, and by the law 
Lagu»i Btgnififlanc. ^^ Excluded Middle, I am warranted to con- 

of this law. ' 

elude from the falsehood of one contradic- 
tory proposition to the truth of the other. And in this lies 
the peculiar force and import of this last principle. For the 
logical significance of the law of Excluded Middle consists in 
this, that it limits or shuts in the sphere of the thinkable in 
relation to affirmation ; for it determines, that, of the two forms 
given in the laws of Identity and Contradiction, and by these 
laws affirmed as those exclusively possible, the one or the other 
must be affirmed as necessary. 

The law of Excluded Middle is the principle of Disjunctive 

Judgments, that is, of judgments in which a 

J J!S« !rX»u"* Pl'^^lity °1^ jadgments are contained, and 

which stand in such a reciprocal relation that 
^e affirmation of the one is the denial of the other. 
I now go on to the fourth law. 

^ XVII. The thinking of an object, as actually character- 

XVII La f Suffi- ^^®^ ^y positive or by negative attributes, is 

eient Reason, or of Rea- uot left to the caprice of Understanding — 

•OB and Consequent, ^j^^ faculty of thought; but that faculty 

must be necessitated to this or that determinate act of thinking 
by a knowledge of something different from, and independent 
of, the process of thinking itself. This condition of our under- 
standing is expressed by the law, as it is called, of Sufficient 
Reason (^prindpium Rationis Sufficientis) ; but it is more 
properly denominated the law of Keason atid Consequent 
(^principium Rationis et Consecutionis'). That knowledge by 
which the mind is necessitated to affirm or posit something 
else, is called the logical reason, ground, or antecedent; that 
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Bomething eha which the mind is necessitated to affirm or |K>ait, 
is called tho logical consequent ; and the relation between the 
reason and consequent, is called the logical connection or conse- 
quence. This law is expressed in the formula : Infer nothing 
without a ground or reason. 

luiationg between ^^® relations between Reason and Conse- 
Beason and Conse- quent, when Comprehended in a pure thought, 
^''®**'- are the following : 

1. When a reason is explicitly or implicitly given, then there 
must exist a consequent ; and, vice versa, when a consequent is 
given, there must also exist a reason. 

2. Where there is no reason there can be no consequent ; 
and, vice versa, where there is no consequent, either implicitly 
or explicitly, there can be no reason. That is, the concepts of 
reason and of consequent, as reciprocally relative, involve and 
suppose each other. 

The logical significance of the law of Keason and Consequent 

lies in this : That in virtue of it, thought is 

Logical significance i»x x j • i. • /» x n • j* 

of this law. constituted into a series of acts all mdisso- 

lubly connected ; each necessarily inferring 
the other. Thus it is that the distinction and opposition of 
possible, actual, and necessary matter, which has been intro- 
duced into Logic, is a doctrine wholly extraneous to this 
science. 

I may observe that Beason is something different from 
_ , - Cause, and Consequent something; different 

Reason and Conse- ' ^ o ^ 

quent, and Cause and from Effect ; though causc and effect, in so . 
^^®°** far as they are conceived in thought, stand 

to each other in the relation of reason and consequent. Caua^j 
is thus thought of as a real object, which affords the reason 
of the existence of another real object, the effect ; and effect 
is thought of as a real object, which is the consequent of 
another real object, the cause. Accordingly, every cause ia 
recognized in thought as a reason, and every effect is recog- 
nized in thought as a consequent j b at the converse is not true, 
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that every reason is really considered a cause, and every con- 
sequent really considered an effect. We must, therefore, care- 
fully distinguish mere reason and mere consequent, that is, 
ideal or logical reason and consequent, from the reason which 
is a cause and the consequent which is an effect, that is, real 
or metaphysical reason and consequent. 

The expression logical reason and consequent refers to the 

mere synthesis of thoughts; whereas the 
Logical and Meta- expression metaphysical reason and conse- 

physical Beaaon and ^ j x xi. i j.* i? • x 

Consequent. qtieut denotes the real connection of exist- 

ences. Hence the axiom of Causality, as a 
metaphysical principle, is essentially different from the axiom 
of Reason and Consequent, as a logical principle. Both, how- 
over, are frequently confounded with each other ; and the law 
of Eeason and Consequent, indeed, formerly found its place in 
the systems of metaphysic, while it was not, at least explicitly, 

considered in those of Logic. The two 
Generality of the terms condition and conditioned happily 

terms Condition and . .•■ ... i .1 n 

CondiUoned. cxpress at once the relations both of reason 

and consequent, and of cause and effect. A 
condition is a thing which determines (negatively at least) the 
existence of another ; the conditioned is a thing whose exist- 
ence is determined in and by another. If used in an ideal or 
logical signification, condition and conditioned import only the 
reason in conjunction with its consequent ; if used in a real or 
metaphysical sense, they express the cause in connection with 
its effect. 

We have thus considered the conditions of Logic, in so far 

as certain laws or principles are prescribed ; 

Postulates of Logic. _ ... . . . 

we have now to consider its conditions, in so 
far as certain postulates are demanded. Of these there are 
more than one ; but one alone it is here requisite to signalize ; 
for although it be necessarily supposed in the science, strange 
to say, it has, by logical writers, not only been always passed 
over in silence, but frequently and inconsistently violated. 
This postulate I comprise in the following paragraph : 
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^ XYIII. The only postulate of Lo^e which requires an 
xnn. The logical articulate enouncement is the demand, that 
P««^>*to. before dealing with a judgment or reasoning 

expressed in language, the import of its terms should be fullj 
understood ; in other words, Logic postulates to be allowed to 
state explicitly in language all that is implicitly contained in 
the thought. 

This postulate can not be refused. In point of fact, as I 

have said, Logic has always proceeded on it, 

be^Iii!^**^**"*""*^* *^ overtly expressing all the steps of the 

mental process in reasoning — all the propo- 
sitions of a syllogism ; whereas, in common parlance, one at 
least of these steps or propositions is usually left unexpressed. 
This postulate, as we shall have occasion to obserre in the 
sequel, though a fundamental condition of. Logic, has not beea 
consistently acted on by logicians in their development of the 
science; and from this omission have arisen much confusion 
and deficiency and error in our present system of Logic. The 
illustration of this postulate will appropriately find its place on 
occasion of its applications. I now articulately state it, because 
it immediately follows in order the general axioms of the 8ci« 
ence ; and, at present, I only beg that you will bear it in mindL 

I may, however, before leaving the subject^ 

TUf pettaiate In- obscrvc (what has already, I believe^ been 

puad IB tiM doctrine mentioned), that Aristotle states of syllo- 

of SyllogiiiDt accord* , . ^ 

lug to ArUtotie. gistic — and, of course, his statepoient applies 

to Logic in general — that the doctrine of 
syllogism deals, not with the external expression of reasoning^ 
in ordinary language, but with the internal reasoning of the 
mind itself. But of this again, and more fully, in the proper 
places. 



SECTION II.— OF THE PBODUCTS OF THOUGHT. 

I. — OP CONCEPTS OR NOTIONS. 
A. OF CONCEPTS IN GENERAL. 

Having considered, therefore, the four Laws of Thoc^bt, 

with the one Postulate of Logic, which con- 
The Products of stituted the First Section of the Doctrine of 

StnJT yt^ ^ogi^*' Elemente, I now proceed to the Sec- 
•oningt. ond — that which is conversant about Logical 

Products. These products, though identical 
in kind, are of three different degrees ; for while Concepts, 
Judgments, and Reasonings, are all equally the products of 

the same Faculty of Comparison, they still 

TheM »re all pro- fall into three classes, as the act, and, conse- 

dueu of comi>arison, queutly, the rcsult of the act, is of a greater 

and aU inodiflcationf ^ / . ,. . »«, , , 

of jvdpMst. or a less simplicity. These three degrees 

are all in fact, strictly, only modifications of 
the second, as both concepts and reasonings may be reduced to 
judgments ; for the act of judging, that is, the act of affirming 
or denying one thing of another in thought, is that in which 
the Understanding or Faculty of Comparison is essentially 
expressed. By anticipation, a concept is a judgment; for, on 
the one hand, it is nothing but the result of a foregone judg- 
ment, or series of judgments, fixed and recorded in a word — ^a 
sign ; and it is only amplified by the annexation of a new attri- 
bute, through a continuance of the same process. On the other 
hand, as a concept is thus the synthesis or complexion, and the 
record, I may add, of one or more prior acts of judgment, it 
can, it is evident, be analyzed into these again ; every concept 
is, in fact, a judgment or a fasciculus of judgments, these judg- 
ments only not explicitly developed in thought, and not form- 
ally expressed in terms. 

(47) 
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Again, a reasoning is a judgment ; for a reason is only iht 
affirmation of the connection of two things with a third, and, 
through that third, with each other. It is thus only the same 
function of thought, which is at work in Conception, Judg- 
ment, and Beasoning ; and these express no real, no essential, 
distinction of operation, but denote only the different relations 
in which we may regard the indivisible act of thought Thus, 
the consideration of concepts can not be effected out of all 
relation to, and without even some anticipation of, the doctrine 
of judgments. This being premised, I now proceed to the 
consideration of the Products of Thought, viewed in the three 
relations of the three degrees, of Concepts, Judgments, md 

Ueasonings.'f' 

A. Of Concepts or Notions in General : 
A. Of Concepts or What are they ? 

Notloni In general. t • xt- x* i x i» x 

What tbey are. ^^ answering this question, let us, first, 

consider the meaning of the expressions; 
and, secondly, the nature of the thing expressed. 

^ XIX. Concept or notion (euwea^ iuwTjfjtay voTjfiay impoca^ 

concetto J notw)j are terms employed as con- 
i^gSTl;!*' ^«'t'We, but, while they denote. the same 

thing, they denote it in a different point of 
view. Conception, the act of which concept is the result, 
expresses the act of comprehending or grasping up into unity 
the various qualities by which an object is characterized ] notion 
(jiotw), again, signifies either the act of apprehending, signal- 
izing, that is, the remarking or taking note of, the various 
notes, marks, or characters of an object, which its qualities 
afford ; or the result of that act. 

The term notion, like conception, expresses both an act and 

The term notion-^ ^^ product. I shall, howovcr, as has com- 
how employed by the monly been done, use it only in this lat- 
^^*^^* ter relation. This word has, like conception^ 

• See Appendix A. 
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been sometimes abusively applied to denote not only our 
knowledge of things by th^r common characters, but, 
likewise, to include the mere presentations of Sense and 
representations of Phantasy. This abusive employment has, 
however, not been so frequent in reference to this term as to 
the term conc^tion ; but it must be acknowledged, that nothing 
can be imagined more vague and vacillating than the meaning 
attached to notion in the writings of all British philosophers, 
without exceptiem. So much for the expressions concept and 
notion. I now go on to that which they express. 

^ XX. In our^^onsciousness — apprehension — of an indi- 
vidual object, there may be distinguished the 
N.^^./TS;^'* *w» ioWomng cognitions: 1». The immedi- 

ate and irrespective knowledge we have of 
the indivioual object, as a complement of certain qualities or 
characters, considered simply as belonging to itself. 2^. The 
mediate and relative knowledge we have of this object, as 
comprising qualities or characters common to it with other 
objects. 

The former of these cognitions is that contained in the Pre- 
sentations of Sense, external and internal, and Eepresentations 
of Imagination. They are only of the individual or singular. 
The latter is that contained in the Concepts of the Under- 
standing, and is a knowledge of the common, general, or uni- 
versal. 

The conceiving an object is, therefore, its recognition medi- 
ately through a concept ; and a Concept is the cognition or idea 
of the general character or characteri^ point or points^ in which 
a plurality of objects coincide. 

This requires some illustration, and it will be best afforded 

by considering the history of our knowledge. 
CoDoept9~their na- q^^ mental activity is not first exerted in an 

tare illustrated hy ref- , '' 

erence to the history of apprehension of the general, common prop- 
our knowledge. erties of things. On the contrary, objects 

5 
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are originally presented to lis in confused and imperfect per- 
ceptions. The rude materials furnished hy 

Ol^ects are originally '' x • j • ti/t i ^ ^ 

prercnted in confuaed ocnsc, retained in Memory, reproduced by 
and imperfect pcroep- Eeminiscence, and represented in Imagina- 
tion, the Understanding elaborates into a 
higher knowledge, simply by means of Comparison and Abstrac- 
tion. The primary act of Comparison is exerted upon the 
individual objects of Perception and Imagination alone. In the 
multitude and complexity of these objects, certain attributes are 

found to produce similar, others to produce 
Office* of Compari- dissimilar, impressions. The observation of 

■on and Abstraction or ^, . « . , . . « .. • j ^« 

Attention. ^"^^ ^^^ determines a reflective consideration 

of their properties. Objects are intention- 
ally compared together for the purpose of discovering their 
similarities and differences. When things are found to agree 
or to disagree in certain respects, the consciousness is, by an 
act of volition, concentrated«upon the objects which thus par- 
tially agree, and, in them, upon those qualities in or through 
which they agree ; and by this concentration — ^which consti- 
tutes the act called Attention — ^what is effected? On the 
objects and qualities, thus attentively considered, a strong light 
is shed ; but precisely in proportion as these are illuminated in 
consciousness, the others, to which we do not attend, are thrown 
into obscurity. 

The result of Attention, by concentrating the mind upon 

certain qualities, is thus to withdraw or 

Precision, Attention, ,, a«xo ni txi»ii 

and Abstraction are aostract it from all clso. In technical lan- 
oorreiative names for guage, WO are Said to pre^nd the phenomena 

the same process. ■%_ ••i i*i •! m * y 

wnicn we exclusively consider. To pre$cindj 
to attend, and to abstract, are merely different but correlative 
names for the same process ; and the first two are nearly con- 
vertible. When we are said to prescind a quality, we are 
merely supposed to attend to that quality exclusively. Atten- 
tion and Abstraction are only the same process viewed in dif- 
ferent relations. They are, as it were, the positive and 
negative poles of the same act. 
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« 
• 

By Comparison, the points of resemblance- among things 
being thus discovered, and by Attention constituted -into exclu- 
sive objects ; by the same act they are also reduced in con- . 
sciousness from "multitude to unity. What is meant by this 
will be apparent from the following considerations. 

We are conscious to ourselves that we can repeat our acts of 

consciousness — that we can think the same 

jecuf^TLl.uitadet thought over and OYcr. This act, or this 

nhiiy— explained and thought, is always in reality the same, though 

Thought is one and manifested at different times ; for no one can 

the same, while Its con- imagine that in the repetition of one and the 

tents are identical. _ i.i-i ^ i. n t t 

same thought he has a plurality of thoughts ; 
for he is conscious that it is one and the same thought which 
is repeated, so long as ii» contents remain identical. 
Now^this relation -of absolute similarity which subsists between 

the repetitions of the same thought, is found 

Objects are to ns the , , , - ^ . « , i 

same when we are un- to nold between our representations oi the 
able to distinguish their resembling qualities of objects. Two objects 

cognitions. . . , . . . 

have similar qualities only as these qualities 
afford a similar presentation in sense or a similar representation 
in imagination, and qualities are to us completely similar, when 
we are unable to distinguish their cognitions. Bui what we 
can not distinguish, is, to us, the same ; therefore, objects which 
determine undistinguishable impressions upon us, are perceived 
and represented in the same mental modification, and are sub- 
jectively to us precisely as if they were objectively identical. 
But the consciousness of identity is not merely the result of 
„, . , the indiscernible similarity of total objects ; 

The consciousness of •',.•''. 

identity is equally the it is equally the rcsult of the similarity of 

result of the similarity /» i-i • x x* i -l j. tti 

of any of the partial ^^J ^i their parts — ^partial characters, i^or 
characters of oiyects. \^y abstracting observation from the quali- 
ties, points, in which objects differ, and limiting it to those in 
which they agree, we are able to consider them as identical 
in certain respects, however diverse they may appear to be in 
others, which, for the moment, wo throw out of view. For 
example : let B, C, and D represent a series of individual 
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objects, whicli all agree in possessing the resembling attributes 
oi y y y^ and severally differ in each respectively possessing 
the non-resembling attributes % o, u. Now, in so far as we 
exclusively attend to the resembling qualities, we, in the first 
place, obscure or remove out of view their non-resembling 
characters t, o, u, while we remain exclusively conscious of 
their resembling qualities y y y. But, in the second place, the 
qualities expressed hjyyy determine in us cognitive energies 
which we are unable to distinguish, and which we, therefore^ 
consider as the same. We therefore view the three similar 
qualities in the three different objects as also identical; we 
consider the y in this, the y in that, and the y in the third 
object, as one ; and in so far as the three objects participate in 
this oneness or identity, we regard them as also the same. In 
other words, we classify B, C, and D, under y'; y is the genus ; 
B, C, and D are its individuals or species, severally distinguished 
from each other by the non-resembling properties, t, o, «. Now> 
it is the points of similarity thus discovered and identified in the 
unity of consciousness, which constitute Concepts or Notioiis.* 
It is evident that the same process of Comparison and 
Abstraction may be again performed on the concepts thus 

formed. They are, in like manner, compared 

Generalization. . ., i i-i_ • • x i» -li 

together, and their points oi resemblance 
noted, exclusively considered, and reduced to one in the syn- 
thesis of thought. This process is called Generalization; that 
is, the process of evolving the general or one, out of the indi- 
vidual and manifold. Notions and concepts 

Concepts or notions ^ ^ * 

superfluously styled are also sometimcs designated by the style 
general, ^f general notions — general conc^tions. This 

is superfluous ; for, in propriety of speech, notions and concepts 
are, in their very nature, general ; while the other cognitive mod- 
ifications to which they are opposed — ^perceptions and imagina- 
tions — ^have, in like manner, their essence in their individuality. 
By the way, you may have noticed that I never use the term 

* See Appendix B. 
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idea. The reason of my non-employment of that word 

is this : There is no possible diversity ot 
/Afa-rcason why meaning in which that term has not been 

not regularly employ- ° 

•d, and tense in which usurped ; and it would Only confuse you, were 
it iB occasionally used, j; ^ attempt to enumerate and explain them. 

by the Author. , r t- 

I may, however, occasionally not eschew the 
word ; but if you ever hear it jfrom me, I beg you to observe, 
that I apply it, in a loose and general signification, to compre- 
hend the presentations of Sense, the representations of Phan- 
tasy, and the concepts or notions of the Understanding. We 
are in want of a generic t«rm to express these ; and the word 
representcUion (representatio), which, since the time of Leibnitz, 
has been commonly used by the philosophers of the Continent, 
I have restricted to denote, what it only can in propriety 
express, the immediate object or product of Imagination. We 
are, likewise, in want of a general term to express what is com- 
mon to the presentations of Perception, and the representations 
of Phantasy, that is, their individuality and immediacy. The 
Qermans express this by the term Anschauung, which can only 
be translated by intuition (as it is in Latin by Germans), which 
literally means a looking at. This expression has, however, 
been preoccupied in English to denote the apprehension we 
have of self-evident truths, and its application in a different 
signification, would therefore be, to a certain extent, liable to 
ambiguity. I shall, therefore continue, for the present at least, 
to struggle on without such a cbmmon term, though the neces- 
sity thus imposed of always opposing presentation and repre- 
sentation to concept, is both tedious and perplexing. 

^ XXI. A concept or notion thus involves — 1®. The rep- 
resentation of a part only of the various attri- 

XXI. General Char- ,. >• . /»i_*t. -j'^ji 

acters of Concepts. butcs or characters of which an individual 

(a) A Concept affords objcct is the sum ] and, consequently, affords 

only inadequate knowi- ^^^jy ^ onc-sided and inadequate knowledge 

of the things which are thought under it. 
This is too simple to require any commentary. It is evident 
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that when we think Socrates by any of the concepts — Athenian^ 

Greek, European, man, biped, animal, being 
— ^we throw out of view the far greater 
number of characters of which Socrates is the complement, 
and those, likewise, which more proximately determine or con- 
stitute his individuality. It is, likewise, evident, that in pro- 
portion as we think him by a more general concept, we shall 
represent him by a smaller bundle of attributes, and, conse- 
quently, represent him in a more partial and one-sided manner. 
Thus, if we think him as Athenian, we shall think him by a 
greater number of qualities than if we think him by Cheek; 
and, in like manner, our representation will be less and less 
adequate, as we think him by every higher concept in the 
series — European, man, biped, animal, being, 

^ XXII. 2®. A concept or notion, as the result of com- 
XXII rw A Con e t P^^^^^^j ncccssarily expresses a relation. It 
affords no absolute ob- is, therefore, uot cognizablc ju itself; that is, 
ject of knowledge. '^^ affords no absolute or irrespective object 
of knowledge, but can only* be realized in consciousness by 
applying it, as a term of relation, to one or more of the objects, 
which agree in the point or points of resemblance which it 
expresses. * 

In this paragraph (if I may allude to what you may not all 
be aware of) is contained a key to the whole mystery of Gen- 
eralization and General Terms ; for the whole disputes between 
the Conceptualists and Nominalists (to say nothing of the 
Realists) have only arisen from concepts having been regarded 
as affording an irrespective and independent object of thought. 

This illusion has arisen from a very simple 
to•m^a^*kT^^o*'TI^e circumstance. Objects compared together 
mystery of General!- are found to possess certain attributes, which, 
zation and General ^g producing indiscernible modifications in 

US, are to us absolutely similar. They are, 
therefore, considered the same. The relation of similarity is thus 
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converted into identity, and the real plurality of resembling qual - 
ities in nature is factitiously reduced to a unity of thought ; and 
this unity obtains a name in which its relativity, not being 
expressed, is still further removed from observation. 

But the moment we attempt to represent to ourselves any of 

Wherein e o n s i s ts *^®se conccpts, any of thcsc abstract generali- 

tbe generality of a tics, as absolute objccts, by thcmsclves, and 

concept. Q^^ q£ relation to any concrete or individual 

realities, their relative nature at once reappears ; for we find 
it altogether impossible to represent any of the qualities 
expressed by a concept, except as attached to some individual 
and determinate object ; and their whole generality consists in 
this — that though we must realize them in thought under some 
singular of the class^ we may do it under any. Thus, for 
example, we can not actually represent the bundle of attributes 
contained in the concept man, as an absolute object, by itself, 
and apart from all that reduces it from a general cognition to 
an individual representation. We can not figure in imagination 
any object adequate to the general notion or term man ; for the 
man to be here imagined must be neither tall nor short, neither 
fat nor lean, neither black nor white, neither man nor woman, 
neither young nor old,' but all and yet none of these at once. 
The relativity of our concepts is thus shown in the contradic- 
tion arid absurdity of the opposite hypothesis. * 

But it does not from this follow that concepts are mere words 
But concepts are not, and that there is nothing general, in thought 
therefore, mere words, itself. This is not, indeed, held in reality 
by any philosopher ; for no philosopher has ever denied that 
we are Capable of apprehending relations, and in particular the 
relation of similarity and diff^ence ; so that the whole con^ 
troversy between the conceptualist and nominalist originates in 
the ambiguous employment of the same terms to express the 
representations of Imagination and the notions or concepts of 
the understanding. This is significantly shown by the absolute 

* See Appendix C. 
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non-existence of the dispute among the philosopheiB of tke 
most metaphysical country in Europe. In Germany, the ques- 
tion of nominalism and conceptualism has not been agitated, 
and why? Simply because the German language supplies 
terms by which concepts (or notions of thought proper) haye 
been contradistinguished from the presentations and represent- 
ations of the subsidiary faculties. But this is not a subject on 
which I ought at present to have touched, as it is, in truth, for- 
eign to the domain of Logic ; and I haye only been led now to 
recur to it at all, in consequence of some difficulties expressed 
to me by members of the cla^s. All that I wish you now to 
understand is — that concepts, as the result of comparison, that 
is, of the apprehension and affirmation of a relation, are 
necessarily, in their nature relative, and, consequently, not 
capable of representation as absolute attributes. 

^ XXIII. The concept thus formed by an abstraction 
of the resembling from the non-resembling qualities of objects, 
would again fall back into the confusion and inJBinitude fW)m 
which it has been called out, were it not rendered permanent 

XXIII Conce to— ^^^ cousciousncss, by being fixed and ratified 
(c) Their dependence on iu a Verbal sigu. Considered in general. 
Language. thought and language are reciprocally depend- 

ent ; each bears all the imperfections and perfections of the 
other; but without language there could be no knowledge 
realized of the essential properties of things, and of the con* 
nection of their accidental states. 

This also is not a subject of which the consideration properly 

belongs to Logic, but a few words may not 
^TZl^.^ l»« inexpedient to make you aware, in gen- 
the Influence which it eral, of the intimate connections of thought 
exerts on our mental ^^^^ j^ expression, and of the powerful 

operations. i . i i 

influence which language exerts upon our 
mental operations. Man, in fact, only obtains the use of his 
faculties in obtaining the use of speech ; for language is the 
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indie^nsable mean of the development of his natural powers, 

whether intellectual or moral. 

For Perception, indeed, for the mere consciousness of the 
T ^' similarities and dissimilarities in the objects 

Languid TtDneoes* ^ f^ 

sary in certain mental perceived, for the apprehension of the fliausal 
operations. connection of certain things, and for the 

application of this knowledge to the attainment of certain ends, 
no language is necessary ; and it is only the exaggeration of a, 
truth into an error, when philosophers maintain that language 
is the indispensable condition of even the simpler energies 
of knowledge. Language is the attribution of signs to our 
cognitions of things. But as a cognition must have been 
already there, before it could receive a sign ; consequently, 
that knowledge which is denoted by the formation and applica- 
tion of a word, must have preceded the ^symbol which denotes 
it. Speech is thus not the mother, but the godmother, of 
knowledge. But though, in general, we must hold that lan- 
guage, as the product and correlative of thought, must be 
viewed as posterior to the act of thinking itself; on the other 
hand, it must be admitted, that we could never have risen 
above the very lowest degrees in the scale of thought, with- 
out the aid of signs. A sign is necessary to give stability 
to our intellectual progress — to establish each step in our 
advance as a new starting-point for our advance to another 
beyond. 

A country may be overrun by an armed hostj but it is only 
conquered by the establishment of fortresses. Words are the 
fortresses of thought. They enable us to realize our dominion 

over what we have already overrun in 

Mental operations *<>_ .ni 

which language is in- thought J to make every intellectual conquest 
dispensable, and Its the basis of Operations for Others Still beyond. 

relation to these. /% ,■% .ti . , • ir i ^^ t i 

Ur another illustration : You have all heard 
of the process of tunneling, of tunneling through a sand- 
bank. In this operation it is impossible to succeed, unless 
every foot, nay almost every inch in our progress, be secured 
by an arch of masonry, before we attempt the excavation of 
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another. Now, language is to the mind- precisely what the 
arch is to the tunnel. The power of thinking and the power 
of excavation are not dependent on the word in the one case, 
or the mason-work in the other ; hut without these snhsidia- 
ries, neither process could be carried on beyond its rudimentary 
commencement. Though, therefore, we allow that every move- 
ment forward in language must be determined by an antecedent 
movement forward in thought ; still, unless thought be accom- 
panied at each point of its evolution, by a corresponding evo- 
lution of language, its further development is arrested. Thus 
it is, that the higher exertions of the higher faculty of Under- 
standing — the classification of the objects presented and repre- 
sented by the subsidiary powers in the formation of a hierarchy 
of notions, the connection of these notions into judgments, tbe 
inference of one judgment from another, and, in general, all 
our consciousness of the relations of the universal to the par-* 
ticular, consequently all science strictly so denominated, and 
every inductive knowledge of the past and future from the 
laws of nature : — not only these, but all ascent from the sphere 
of sense to the sphere of moral and religious intelligence, are, as 
experience proves, if not altogether impossible without a lan- 
guage, at least possible to a very low degree. 

Admitting even that the mind is capable of certain element- 
ary concepts without the fixation and signature of language, 
still these are but sparks which would twinkle only to expire ; 
and it requires words to give them prominence, and, by ena- 
bling us to collect and elaborate them into new concepts, to 
raise out of what would otherwise be only scattered and tran'fei- 
tory scintillations a vivid and enduring light. 

B. OP CONCEPTS IN SPECIAL. 

In a logical point of view, there are only three possible rela- 
tions in which concepts can be considered ; 
B. Of ConoBpto or ^^^ ^^^ ^. relations they hold are to their 

Notions in special. •^ ^ •' 

objects, to their subject, or to each other. 
In relation to their objects, they are conside~red as inclusive 
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of a greater or smaller number of attributes, that is, as appli- 
cable to a greater or smaller number of objects ; this is techni- 
cally styled their QuamMty, In relation to their subject, that 
is, to the^mind itself, they are considered as standing in a higher 
or lower degree of consciousness ; they are more or less clear ; 
they are more or less distinct ; this, in like manner, is called 
their Quality, In relation to each other, they are considered 
as the same or different, coordinated or subordinated to each 
other ; this is their Relation^ strictly so called. 

^ XXIV. As a concept, or notion, is a thought in whyeh 

an indefinite plurality of characters is bound 

XXIV. Quantity of . ^ -x /. • j i- 

Concepts of two kinds, ^p i^to a Unity 01 consciousncss, and appli- 
Intensive and Exten- cable to an indefinite plurality of objects, a 

concept is, therefore, necessarily a quantity, 
and a quantity varying in amount according to the greater or 
smaller number of characters of which it is the complement, 
and the greater or smaller number of things of which it naay 
be said. This quantity is thus of two kinds ; as it is either an 
Intensive or an Extenpive. The Internal or Intensive Quantity 
of a concept is determined by the greater or smaller number of 
constituent characters contained in it. The External or Exten- 
sive Quantity of a concept is determined by the greater or 
smaller number of classified concepts or realities contained 
under it. 

The Internal Quantity of a notion, its Intension or Compre- 
hension, is made up of those different attri- 

General Explication. , ^ /. i • i. . -i . • ^-l • j 

butes of which the concept is the conceived 
sum ; that is, the various characters connected by the concept 
itself into a single whole in thought. The External Quantity 
of a notion or its extension is, on the other hand, made up of 
the number of object which are thought mediately through a 
concept. For example, the attributes rational^ sensible, moral, 
6tc., go to constitute the intension or internal quantity of the 
concept man; whereas the attributes European, American^ 
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philoiopherj iailar, etc., go to make np a concept of this or tlut 
indiyidual man. These two quantities are not convertible. 
On the contrary, they are in the inverse ratio of each other ; 
the greater the depth or comprehension of a notion the less its 
breadth or extension, and vice ven4» You will observe, like- 
wise, a distinction which has been taken by the best logicians. 
Both quantities are said to contain; but the quantity of exten- 
sion is said to contain under it ; the quantity of comprehension 
is said to contain in it 

By the intension, comprehension, or depth of a no^on, we 
think the most qualities of the fewest objects ; whereas by the 
extension or breadth of a concept, we think the fewest qualities 
of the most objects. In other words, by the former, we say the 
most of the least ; by the latter, the least of the most. 

Again you will observe the two following disthictions : the 
first — the exposition of the Comprehension of a notion is called 
its Definition (a simple notion can not, therefore, be defined) ; the 
second — the exposition of the Extension of a notion is called 
its Division (an indiyidual notion can not be divided). 

What follows is in further illustration of the paragraph. 

Notions or concepts stand in a necessary 

Specui iiiutration relation to certain objects, thought through 

of Parftf^n^h. A con- _ _ ,_ ., i.ia 

oept if a quantity. them J for Without something to think of, 

there could exist no thought, no notion, no 
concept. But in so far as We think an object through a con- 
cept, we think it as part of, or as contained under, that concept : 
and in so fifir as we think a concept of its object or objects, we 
think it as a unity containing, actually or potentially, in it a 
plurality of attributions. Out of the relation of a concept to 
its object it necesiarily results, that a concept is a quantum or 
quantity ; for that which contains one or more units by which 
it may be measured, is a quantity. 

But the quantity of a concept is of two,^ and two opposite, 

kinds. Considered internally, that is, as a 
ki»ii* T*i "tf •ive'^** unity which may, and generally does, contain 

in it a plurality of parts or component attri- 
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bntes, a concept has a certain quantity, whicli may be called 
its internal or intensive quantity. This is generally called its 
comprehension^ sometimes its depths ^d&o^^ and its quantitas 
complexus, fiere, the parts, that is, the several attributes or 
characters, which go to constitute the total concept, are said to 
be contained in it. For example, the concept man is composed 
of two constituent parts or attributes, that is, of two partial 
concepts — rational and aniTnal; for the characters rational and 
anim>al are only an analytical expression of the synthetic unity 
of the concept m>an. But each of these partial concepts, which 
together make up the comprehension of the total concept m^n^ 
are themselyes wholes, made up in like manner of parts. To 
take only the concept animal — this comprehends in it, as parts, 
living and sensitive and organized, for a Hying and sentient 
organism may be considered as an analytical development of 
the constituents of the synthetic unity animal. But each of 
these, again, is a concept, comprehending and made up of parts ; 
and these parts, again, are relative wholes, divisible into other 
constituent concepts ; nor need we stop in our analysis till we 
reach attributes which, as simple, stand as a primary or ulti- 
mate element, into which the series can be resolved. Now, 
you will observe, that as the parts of the parts are parts of the 
whole, the concept m^in, as immediately comprehending the 
concepts rational and animal, mediately comprehends their 
parts, and the parts of their parts, ^ the end of the evolution. 
Thus, we can say, not only that m^an is an animal, but that he 
is a living being, a sentient being, etc. The logical axiom, 
Nota notce est nota rei ipsins, or, as otherwise expressed, JPras- 
dicatum prcedicati est prcedicatum subjecti — is only a special 
enunciation of the general principle, that the part of a part is a 
part of the whole. You will, hereafter, see that the Compre- 
hension of notions affords one of the two great branches of 
reasoning, which, though marvelously overlooked by logicians, 
is at least of equal importance with that which they have 
exclusively developed, and which is founded on the other 
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kind of quantity exhibited by concepts, and to which I now 
proceed. 

But a concept may also be considered externally, that is, as 

a unity which contains under it a plurality 
of classifying attributes or subordinate con- 
cepts, and, in this respect, it has another quantity which may be 

. called its external or extensive quantity. This is commonly called 
its extension; sometimes its sphere or domain^ sphasra^ re^o, 
quantitas ambitus ; and, by the Greek logicians, its breadth or 
latitude, TtXdro^. Here the parts which the total concept con- 
tains, are said to be contained under it, because, holding the 
relation to it of the particular to the general, they are subor- 
dinated or ranged under it. • For example, the concepts man, 
horse, dog, etc., are contained under the more general concept 

^ animal — the concepts triangle, square, circle, rhombus, rhom- 
boid, etc., are contained under the more general concept ^^ttr«; 
inasmuch as the subordinate concepts can each or any be 
thought through the higher or more general. But as each of 
these subordinate concepts is itself a whole or general, which 
contains under it parts or more particular concepts, it follows, 
again, on the axiom or self-evident truth that a part of a part 
is a part of the whole — an axiom which, you will hereafter see, 
constitutes the one principle of all Deductive reasoning — ^it 
follows, on this axiom, that whatever is contained under the 
partial or more particular concept, is contained under the total 
or more general concept. Thus, for example, triangle is con- 
tained under figure ; all, therefore, that is contained under 
triangle, as rectangled triangle, equilateral triangle, etc., will, 
likewise, be contained under figure, by which we may, accord- 
ingly, think and describe them. 

Such, in general, is what is meant by the two quantities of 
concepts — their Comprehension and Extension. 
, , , . , , But these quantities are not only different. 

Intensive and Exten- ^ "^ » 

sive quantities are op- they are Opposed, and so opposed, that though 
posed to each other. ^^^^i supposes the Other as the condition of 
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its own existence, still, however, within the limits of conjunct, 
of correlative existence, they stand in an inverse ratio to 
each other — the maximum of the one being the minimum, of 
the other. 

^ XXV. A notion is intensively great in proportion to the 

greater number, and intensively small in pro- 

XXV. Law regulating *^ * xi. n l. p J * • 

the mutual reutions of portiou to the Smaller number, oi determina- 
ExtensionandCompre- tious or attributes Contained in it. Is the 

"Comprehension of a concept a minimum, that 
is, is the concept one in which a plurality of attributes can no 
longer be distinguished, it is called simple ; whereas, inasmuch 
as its attributes still admit of discrimination, it is called com- 
plex or compound. 

A notion is extensively great in proportion to the greater 
number, and extensively small in proportion to the smaller 
number, of determinations or attributes it contains under it. 
When the Extension of a concept becomes a minimum, that is, 
when it contains no other notions under it, it is called an 
individuah 

These two quantities stand always in an inverse ratio to each 
other : For the greater the Comprehension of a concept, the 
less is its Extension ; and the greater its Extension, the less its 
Comprehension. 

To illustrate this : When I take out of a concept, that is, 

abstract from one or more of its attributes, I 
diminish its comprehension. Thus, when 
from the concept man, equivalent to rational animal^ I abstract 
from the attribute or determination rational^ I lessen its inter- 
nal quantity. But by this diminution of its comprehension I 
give it a wider extension ; for what remains is the concept 
animal^ and the concept animal embraces under it a far greater 
number of objects than the concept Tnan, 

^ XXVI. Of the logical processes by which these counter 
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quantities of concepts are amplified — the one whicli amplifies 

the Comprehension is called Determinatwa^ 
wh^^L co^^^ *°^ sometimes called (hfuyretUm, the other 
Bion and Extension of which amplifies the Extension is called 4^- 
Notions are amplified ^traction OX Generalization. Definition and 

and resolTed* 

Divixum are severally the resolution of the 
Comprehension and of the Extension of notions, into their parts. 
A Simple notion can not he defined ; an Individual notion oan 
not be divided. 

The reason of this opposition of the two quantities is mani- 
fest in a moment, from the consideration of 
fo"X^T,^h.T' tieir several natures. The comprehensiok 

of a concept is nothing more than a sum or 
complement of the distinguishing characters, attributes, of 
which the concept is made up ; and the extension of a concept 

is nothing more than the sum or comple- 

Comprehension and mcut of the objccts themsclvcs, whose resoin- 

Extension are opposed ^y^ characters wcrc abstracted to constitute 

in an inverse ratio to ° ... , 

each other. the conccpt. Now, it is evident, that the 

more distinctive characters the concept con- 
tains, the more minutely it will distinguish and determine, and 
that if it contain a plenum of distinctive characters, it must 
contain the distinctive, the determining, characters of some 
individual object. How do the two quantities now stand ? In 
regard to the comprehension or depth, it is evident, that it is 
here at its maximum, the concept being a complement of the 
whole attributes of an individual object, which, by these attri- 
butes, it thinks and discriminates from every other. On the 
contrary, the extension or breadth of the concept is here at its 
minimum ; for, as the extension is great in proportion to the 
number of objects to which the concept can be applied, and as 
the object is here only an individual one, it is evident that it 
could not be less, without ceasing to be at all. Again, td 
reverse the process : throwing out of the comprehension of the 
concept, that is, abstracting from those attributes, which belong- 
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ing exclnsively to, exclusiyelj distinguish, the individual — ^we 
at once diminish the comprehension, by reducing the sum of its 
attributes, and amplify the extension of the concept, by bring- 
ing within its sphere all the objects, which the characteristics, 
now thrown out of the comprehension, had previously excluded 
from the extension. Continuing the process, by abstraction we 
throw out of the sum of qualities constituting the comprehen- 
sion, other discriminating attributes, and forthwith the extension 
is proportionally amplified, by the entrance into its sphere of 
all those objects which had previously been debarred by the 
determining characteristics last discarded. Thus proceeding, 
and at each step ejecting from the comprehension those charac- 
ters which are found the proximate impediments to the ampli- 
fication of the extension of the concept, we at each step diminish 
the former quantity precisely as we increase the latter ; till, at 
last, we arrive at that concept which is the necessary constituent 
of every other — ^at that concept which all comprehension and 
all extension must equally contain, but in which comprehension 
is at its minimum, extension at its maximum — I mean the con- 
cept of Being or Existence. 

We have thus seen, that the maximum of comprehension and 

the minimum of extension are found in the 
Definition and Divi- ^Q^^j^p^ ^f ^q individual — that the maximum 

Man mre tLe processes *■ 

by which Compreben- of extension and the minimum of compre- 
sion and Extension of j^ensiou are found in the concept of the abso- 

Goncepts are resolved. ^ ^ ^ '■ 

lutely simple, that is, in the concept of 
existence. Now, comprehension and extension, as quantities, 
are wholes ; for wholes are only the complement of all their 
parts, and as wholes are only by us clearly comprehended as 
we distinctly comprehend their parts, it follows: 1. That 
comprehension and extension may each be analyzed into its 
parts ; and, 2. That this analysis will afford the mean by which 
each of these quantities can be clearly and distinctly under- 
stood. But as the two quantities are of an opposite nature, it 
is manifest, that the two processes of analysis will, likewise, be 
opposed. The analysis of the intensive or comprehensive 
6 
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quantity of concepts, that is, their depth, is aecomplished l^ 
Definition ; that of their extensiye quantity, or breadth, by 
division. On Definition and Division I at present touch, not 
to consider them in themselves or on their own account, that if, 
as the methods of clear and of distinct thinking, for this will 
form the matter of a special discussion in the Second Part 
of Logic or Methodology, but simply in so far as it is requisite 
to speak of them in illustration of the general nature of our 
concepts. 

The expository or explanatory analysis of a concept, coa- 
^ sidered as an intensive whole or quantum, if 

Definition Illustrated. , «..i. •» i ., ' y ^• 

properly effected, is done by its resolution 
into two concepts of which it is proximately compoifnded, that 
is, into the higher concept under which it immediately stands, 
and into the concept which affords the character by which it is 
distinguished from the other coordinate concepts under that 
higher concept. This is it^ definition; that is, in logieal 
language, its exposition by an analysis into its Genus and 
Differential Quality — the genus being the higher concept, under 
which it stands ; the differential quality the lower concept, by 
which it is distinguished ftom the other concepts subordinate 
to the genus, and on a level or coordinate with itself, and 
which, in logical language, are called Species. For example : 
if we attempt an expository or explanatory analysis of the 
concept man, considered as an intensive quantity or complexus 
of attributes, we analyze it into animal^ this being the higher 
concept or genus, under which it stands ; and into rational^ the 
attribute of reason being the characteristic or differential 
quality, by which man is distinguished from the other concepts 
or species which stand coordinated with itself, under the genus 
animalr—ihBi is, irrational animal or hrtUe. 

Here you will observe, that though the analysis be of the 
comprehension, yet it is regulated by the extension ; the exten- 
sion regulating the order in which the comprehension is resolved 
into its parts. 

The expository analysis of a concept, an extensive whole or 
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iquantmn, is directly opposed to the preceding/ to whicli it 

is correlative. It takes the higher concept, 
and, if conducted aright, resolves it into its 
proximately lower concepts, by adding attributes which afford 
their distinguishing characters or differences. This is division : 
Thus, for example, taking the highest concept, that of ens or 
existence, by adding to it the differential concepts per se or sub- 
viantial, and non per se or accidental, we have mhstantial exist- 
ence of existence per se, equivalent to substance, and accidental 
existence or existence non per se, equivalent to accident. We 
may then divide substance by simple and not-simple, equivalent 
to compound, and again simple by material and non-material, 
equivalent to immaterial, equivalent to spiritual; and matter 
or material substance by organized and not-organized, equivalent 
to hrtUe matter. Organized matter we may divide by sentient 
or animal, and non-sentient or vegetahle. Animal we may divide 
by ra;tional or irrational, and so on, till we reach a concept which, 
as that of an individual object, is, in fact, uQt a general concept, 
but only in propriety a singular representation. 

Thus, it is manifest, that, as Definition is the analysis of a 

complex concept into its component parts or 

indWisibie!^'^^^*' *°^ attributes, if a concept be simple, that is, if 

it contain in it only a single attribute, it must 
be indefinable ; and again, that as Division is the analysis of a 
higher or more general concept into others lower and less 
general, if a concept be an individual, that is, only a bundle of 
individual qualities, it is indivisible, is, in fact, not a proper or 
abstract concept at all, but only a concrete representation of 
Imagination. 

^ XXVII. %A concept or notion is the unity in conscious- 
ness of a certain plurality of attributes, and 

XXVII. The Quality .. ., "" \, p xil- u 

of a Concept consists in ^^j Consequently, supposes the power of think- 
its logical PerfiBction or ing these, both Separately and together. But 
Imperfection. ^ there are many gradations in the conscious* 
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ness with which the characters of a concept can be thought 
severally and in conjunction, there will consequently be many 
gradations in the actual Perfection or Imperfection of a notion. 
It is this perfection or imperfection which constitutes the logicfd 
Quality of a concept 

It is thus the greater or smaller degree of consciousness which 
accompanies the concept and its object, that determines its 
quality, and according to which it is called logically perfect or 
logically imperfect. Now, there may be distinguished two 
degrees of this logical perfection, the nature of which is sum- 
marily expressed in the following paragraph : 

* 

^ XXVIII. There are two degrees of the logical perfoc- 

XXVIII. The two de- *^'*'? *>^ Concepts— VIZ.: their Cfeam«8 and 
grees of the logical Per- their Distinctness, and, consequently, two 
fection and imperfec- opposite dcffrecs of their correspopdinff im- 

tion of Concepts— their ^% . °. _. .^ .,,. 

Clearness and Distinct- perfection — ^viz.i their Obscunty and their 
ness, and their Obscu- Indistinctness. These four qualities express 

rity and Indistinctness. , . . r, ^< ' n 

the perfection and imperfectaon of concepts 
in extremes. But between these extremes there lie an indefi- 
nite number of intermediate degrees. 

A concept is said to be clear (clara), when the degree of 
consciousness is such as enables us to distinguish it as a whole 
from others; and obscure (ohscura), when the degree of con- 
sciousness is insufficient to accomplish this. A concept is said 
to be distinct (^distincta, perspicua), when the degree of con- 
sciousness is such as enables us to discriminate from each other 
the several characters, or constituent parts of which the concept 
is the sum; and indistinct or confused (indisiincta, con/usa^ 
imperspicua), when the amount of consciousness requisite for 
this is wanting. Confused (confusa) may be employed as the 
genus including obscure and indistinct. 

The expression^ clearness and obscurity, and distinctness and 
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indistinctness^ as applied to concepts, originally denote certain 

modifications of vision ; from vision they were 
Original appiiwjtion analogically extended to the other senses, to 

of the expressions dear- o j • . j 

new, otmeurUif, ete. imagination, and finally to thought. It may, 

ence to'ytstt''^ '^'"" therefore, enahle us the better to compre- 

hend their secondary application, to consider 
their primitive. To Leibuitz we owe the precise distinction of 
concepts into clear and distinct, and from him I borrow the 
following illustration. In darkness, the complete obscurity of 
night, we see nothing — there is no perception, no discrimina- 
tion of objects. As the light dawns, the obscurity diminishes, 
the deep and uniform sensation of darkness is modified — we are 
conscious of a change — ^we see something, but are still unable 
to distinguish Jts features — ^we know not what it is. As the 
light increases, the outlines of wholes begin to appear, but still 
not with a distinctness sufficient to allow us to perceive them 
completely ; but when this is rendered possible, by the rising 
intensity of the light, we are then said to see clearly. We 
then recognize mountains, plains, houses, trees, animals, etc., 
that is, we discriminate these objects as wholes, as unities, from 
each other. But their parts — ^the manifold of which these 
unities are the sum — their parts still lose themselves in each 
other, they are still but indistinctly visible. At length, when 
the daylight has fully sprung, we are enabled likewise to dis- 
criminate their parts ; we now see distinctly what lies around 
us. But still we see as yet only the wholes which lie proxi- 
mately around us, and of these only the parts which possess a 
certain size. The more distant wholes, and the smaller parts 
of nearer wholes, are still seen by us only in their conjoint 
result, only as they concur in making up that whole which is for 
us a visible minimum. Thus it is, that in the distant forest, or 
on the distant hill, we perceive a green surface ; but we see not 
the several leaves, which in the one, nor the several blades of 
grass, which in the other, each contributes its effect to produce 
that amount of impression which our consciousness requires. 
Thus it is, that all which we do perceive is made up of parts 
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which we do not peroeiTe, and eonsoioiisnefls is itself a eomple- 
raent of impressions, which lie beyond its apprehension. Clear^ 
ness and distinctness are thus only relative. For between the 
extreme of obscurity and the extreme of distinctness, there are 
in vision an infinity of intermediate degrees. Now, the same 
thing occurs in thought. For we may either be conscious only 
of the concept in general, or we may also be conscious of its 
various constituent attributes, or both the concept and its parts 
may be lost in themselves to consciousness, and only reoo^aixed 
to exist by effects which indirectly evidence their existenee. 
The perfection of a notion, as I said, is contained in two 

degrees or in two virtues— -viz., in its elear- 
rUyZ^Z^T"' °««« ""d in its distinotaees; and, of ooowe, 

the opposite vices of obscurity and iadb- 
tinctness afford two degrees or two vices, constituting its 
imperfection. A concept is said to be deatf when the degree 
of consciousness by which it is accompanied is sufficient to 
discriminate what we think in and through it, from what we 
think in and through other notions ; whereas if the degree of 
consciousness be so remiss that this and other concepts run into 
each other, in that case the notion is said to be obscure. It is evi- 
dent that clearness and obscurity admit of various degrees ; ^ach 
being capable of almost infinite gradations, according as the oljeot 
of the notion is discriminated with greater or less vivacity or pre* 

cision from the objects of other notions. A 
The absolutely clear QQ^^ept is absolutely clear, when its object is 

and absolately obscare. * , «/ / « 

distinguished from all other objects; a concept 
is absolutely obscure, when its object can be distinguished from no 
other object But it is only the absolutely clear and absolutely 
obscure which stand opposed as contradictory extremes ; for 
the same notion can at once be relatively or comparatively clear, 
and relatively or comparatively obscure. Absolutely obscure 
notions, that is, concepts whose objects can be distinguished 
from nothing else, exist only in theory ; an absolutely obseure 
notion being, in fact, no notion at all. For it is of the very 
essence of a concept, that its object should, to a certain degi^ 
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at leadt, be comprehended in its peculiar, consequently in its 
distinguishing characteristics. But on the other hand, of 
notions absolutely cleur, that is, notions whose objects can not 
possibly be confounded with aught else, whether known or 
unkndwn— of such notions a limited intelligence is possessed 
of very few, and, consequently, our human concepts are, prop-^ 
erly, only a mixture of the opposite qualities ; — clear or 
obscure as applied to them, meaning only that the one quality 
er the other is the preponderant. In a logical relation, the 
illustration of notions consists in the raising them from a pre- 
ponderant obscurity to a preponderant clearness — or from a 
lower degree to a higher. So much for the quality of clear- 
ness or obscurity considered in itself. 

But a Clear concept may either be Distinct or Indistinct ; 

TbeDisHnctnessand *^® distinctness and iudistinctncss of con- 
indiaUnctneM of Con- ccpts are therefore to be considered apart 
**P**' from their clearness and obscurity. 

We have seen that a concept is clear, when we are able to 

The ^ustinction ia i*ecognize it as different from otker concepts. 
***^ But we may discriminate a whole from other 

wholes, we may discriminate a concept from other concepts, 
thovgh we have only a confused knowledge of the parts of 
which that whole, or of the characters of which that concept, 
is made up. This may be illustrated by the analogy of our Per- 
ceptive and Representative Faculties. We are all acquainted 

Illustrated by the ^^*^ ^^^J, Say a thousand individuals ; that 
Riiaiegy of Perception is, wc rocognizc such and such a countenance 
and Beprcaentation. ^ ^y^^ countenance of John, and as not the * 

countenance of James, Thomas, Kichard, or any of the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. This we do with a clear and certain 
knowledge. But the countenances, which we thus distinguish 
from each other, are, each of them, a complement made up of a 
great number of separate traits or features ; and it might, at first 
view, be supposed that, as a whole is only the sum of its parts, a 
clear cognition of a whole countenance can only be realized 
through a distinct knowledge of each of its constituent features. 
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But the sliglitest consideration will prove that this is not the case. 
For how few of us are able to say of any, the most familiar 
face, what are the particular traits which go to form the gen- 
eral result; and yet, on that account, we hesitate neither in 
regard to our own knowledge of an individual, nor in regard to 
» the knowledge possessed by others. Suppose 

in^ntet^n ufe^d » ^^^^^^^^ ^ adduccd in a court of justice to 
death sapposes the dif- provc the identity or non-identity of a cer- 

'ZZZ:Z::Z *•!" '"^'^^^'^ ^^^ *?»« perpetrator of . cer- 

tain crime, the commission of which he had 

chanced to see — ^would the counsel be allowed to invalidate the 
credibility of the witness by, first of all, requiring him to 
specify the various elements of which the total likeness of the 
accused was compounded, and then by showing that, as the 
witness either could not specify the several traits, or specified 
what did not agree with the features of the accused, he was, 
therefore, incompetent to prove the identity or non -identity 
required ? This wQuld not be allowed. For the court would 
hold that a ihan might have a clear perception and a clear rep- 
resentation of a face and figure, of which, however, he had 
not separately considered, and could not separately image to 
himself, the constituent elements. Thus, even the judicial 
determination of life and death supposes, as real, the difference 
between a clear and a distinct knowledge : for a distinct knowl- 
edge lies in the knowledge of the constituent parts ; while a 
clear knowledge is only of the constituted whole. 

Continuing our illustrations from the human countenance : 
o *u 11. * « "we all have a clear knowleds^e of any face 

Further illustration ^ o •' 

from the human coun- which WO haVO SCCU, but fcW of US havO dis« 

'®°*°^' tinct knowledge even of those with which 

we are familiar ; but the painter who, having looked upon a 
countenance, can retire and reproduce its likeness in detail, has 
necessarily both a clear and distinct knowledge of it. Now^ 
what is thus the case xwith perceptions and representations, is 
equally the case with notions. We may be able clearly to dis*- 
criminate one concept from another, although the degree of 
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*consGioushess does not enable us distinctly to discriminate the 
yarious component characters of either concept from each 
other. The Clearness and Distinctness of a notion are thus 
not the same ; the former involves merely the power of dis- 
tinguishing the total objects of our notions from each other ; 
-the latter involves the power of distinguishing the several 
characters, the several attributes, of which that object is the 
sum. In the former the unity, in the latter the multiplicity, 
of the notion is called into relief. 

The distinctness of a concept supposes, however, the Clear- 
ness ; and may, therefore, be regarded as a higher degree of 
the same quality or perfection. To the distinctness of a notion, 
t)ver and above its general clearness, there are required three 

conditions — 1**. The clear ^apprehension of 

a^iecial conditions of . 

the Distinctness of a ^^ scvcral characters or component parts; 
Concept, and of its de- 2**. The clear contrast or discrimination of 
''^^ these; and, 3®. The clear recognition of the 

nexus by which the several parts are bound up into a unity or 
whole. 

As the clearness, so the distinctness, of a notion is suscep- 
tible of many degrees. A concept may be called distinct, when 
it involves the amount of consciousness required to diserimin- 
ate from each other its principal characters ; but it is so much 
the more distinct, 1®. In proportion to the greater number of 
the characters apprehended ; 2°. In proportion to the greater 
clearness of their discrimination; and, 3°. In proportion to 
the precision with which the mode of their connection is recog- 
nized. But the greater distinctness is not exclusively or even 
principally determined by the greater number of the clearly 
apprehended characters ; it depends still more on their supe- 
rior importance. In particular, it is of moment whether the 
characters be positive or negative, internal or external, perma- 
nent or transitory, peculiar or common, essential or axscidental, 
(Original or derived. From the mere consideration of the dif- 
ferences subsisting between attributes, there emerge three 
rules to be attended to in bestowing on a concept its requisite 
7 
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distinctneBS. In the first place, we should endeavOT to disoofor 
the positive characters of the object conceived; as it is our 
purpose to know what the object is, and not what it is not 
When, however, as is not unfrequently the case, it is not at 
once easy to discover what the positive attributes are, our 
endeavor should be first directed to the detection of the n^;a- 
tive; and this not only because it is always an advanee in 
knowledge, when we ascertain what an object is not, but, like- 
wise, because the discovery of the negative characters conducte 
us frequently to a discovery of the positive. 

In the second place, among the positive qualities we should 
seek out the intrinsic and permanent before the extrinsic and 
transitory ; for the former give us a purer and more determin- 
ate knowledge of an object, though this object may likewise, 
at the same time, present many external relations and mutable 
modifications. Among the permanent attributes, the proper 
or peculiar always merit a preference, if for no other reason, 
because through them, and not through the common qualities, 
can the proper or peculiar nature of the object become known 
to us. 

In the third place, among the permanent characters we ought 
first to hunt out the necessary or essential, and then^to descend 
from them to the contingent or accidental ; and this is not only 
because we thus give order and connection to our notions, but, 
likewise, because the contingent characters are frequently only 
to be comprehended through the necessary. 

But before leaving this part of our subject, it may be proper 
_ to illustrate the distinction of Clear and Dis- 

The distinction of . . 

Clear and Distinct no- tinct notions by ouc Or two concrctc examples. 
lions illustrated by con- Qf many things wc havc clear but not dis- 
tinct notions. Thus, we have a clear, but 
not a distinct, notion of colors, sounds, tastes, smells, etc. For 
we are fully able to distinguish red from white, to distinguish 
an acute from a grave note, the voice of a friend from that of 
a stranger, the scent of roses from that of onions, the flavor 
of sugar from that of vinegar ; but by what plurality of si^p- 
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arate and enonciable characters is this discrimination made ? 
It is because we are unable to do this, that we can not describe 
0ueh perceptions and representations to others. 

" K you ask of me," says St. Augustine, " what is Time, I 
know not ; if you do not ask me, I know.'' What does this 
mean ? Simply that he had a clear, but not a distinct, nation 
of Time. 

Of a triangle we have a clear notion, when we distinguish a 
triangle from other figures, without specially considering the 
characters which constitute it what it is. But when we think 
it as a portion of space bounded by three lines, as a figure 
whose three angles are equal to two right angles, etc., then we 
obtain of it a distinct concept. 

We now come to the consideration of the question — How does 

the Distinctness of a concept stand affected 

How the INstiDCtneoi , • • • i» 

of a Concept la affected by the two quantities of a concept ? — and m 
feortbetwoquaBiitiesof reference to this point I would, in the first 
* ®^^P place, dictate to you the following paragraph : 

% XXIX. As a concept is a plurality of characters bound 

up into unity, and as that plurality is con- 

inS»d'^1^ l*'"*^ P"tly in its Intensive, partly under 

its Extensive, quantity, its Distinctness is, in 
like manner, in relation to these quantities, partly ^n Internal 
or Intensive, partly an External or Extensive Distinctness. 

In explanation of this, it is to be observed, that, as the dis- 
tinctness of a concept is contained in the clear apprehension 
of the various attributes of which it is the sum, as it is the 

sum of these attributes in two opposite rela- 
Bzpiieatton. tions, which constitute, in fact, two opposite 
quantities or wholes, and as these wholes are severally capable 
of illustration by analysis, it follows, that each of these 
analyses will contribute its peculiar share to the general dis- 
tinctness of the concept. Thus, if the ^distinctness of a notion 
beiars Tsfcrence to that plurality which constitutes its com- 
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prebension, in other words, to that which is contained tn 
the concept, the distinctness is denominated an intemal oi 
intensive distinctness, or distinctness of comprehension. On 
the other hand, if the distinctness refers to that plurality 
which constitutes the extension of the notion, in other words, 
to what is contained under it, in that case, the distinct- 
ness is called an external or extensive distinctness, a distinctnesa 
of extension. It is only when a notion combines in it both of 
these species of distinctness, it is only when its parts have 
been analyzed in reference to the two quantities, that it reaches 
the highest degree of distinctness and of perfection. 

The Internal Distinctness of a notion is accomplished by 

Exposition or Definition, that is, by the enu*. 
^Definition and DivL ^^gration of the characters or partial notions 

contained in it; the External Distinctness^ 
again, of a notion is accomplished through Division, that is, 
through the enumeration of the objects which are contained 
under it. Thus the concept man is rendered intensively more 
distinct, when we declare that man is a rational animal; it is 
rendered extensively more distinct, when we declare that man 
is partly male, partly female m^n. In the former case, we 
resolve the concept man into its several characters — into its 
partial or constituent attributes; in the latter, we resolve it 
into its subordinate concepts, or inferior genera. In simple 

notions, there is thus possible an extensive, 

simple notions admit ' . t ^. ^ . . ,. 

of an extensive, indi- but not an intensive, distinctness; m indi- 
vidual notions of an In- yidual uotious, there is possible an intensive, 

tensive, distinctness. , , . . . i* .• . mi .t 

but not an extensive, distinctness. Thus the 
concepts existence, green, sweet, etc., though, as absolutely or, 
relatively simple, their comprehension can not be analyzed into 
any constituent attributes, and they do not, therefore, admit of 
definition ; still it can not be said that they are incapable of. 
being rendered more distinct. For do we not analyze the plu- 
ralities of which these concepts are the sum, when we say, that 
existence is either ideal or real, that green is a yellowish or a 
bluish green, that sweet is a pungent or a mawkish sweet ? and do 
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we not, by this analysis, attain a greater degree of logical perfec- 
tion, than when we think them only clearly and as wholes ? A 

concept has, therefore, attained its highest 
The Mghest point of ^int of distinctness, when there is such a 

Distinctness of a Con* -^ . , ' 

cept. consciousness of its characters that, in ren- 

dering its comprehension distinct, we touch 
on notions which, as simple, admit of no definition, and, in 
rendering its extension distinct, we touch on notions which, as 
individual, admit of no ulterior division. It is true, indeed, 
that a distinctness of this degree is one which is only ideal ; 
that is, one to which we are always approximating, but which 
we never are able actually to reach. In order to approach as 
near as possible to this ideal, we must always inquire, what is 
contained in, and what under, a notion, and endeavor to obtain 
a distinct consciousness of it in both relations. What, in this 
research, first presents itself we must again analyze anew, with 
reference always both to comprehension and to extension ; and 
descending from the higher to the lower, from the greater to 
the less, we ought to stop only when our process is arrested in 
the individual or in the simple. 

^ XXX. As a notion or concept is the factitious whole or 

unity made up of a plurality of attributes — 

of^i^pte.^'^'''^'^ * ^^^^® ^^ ^^^^ ^^ * ^®^y complex multi- 

plicity ; and as this multiplicity is only men- 
tally held together, inasmuch as the concept is fixed and ratified 
in a sign or word ; it frequently happens, that, in its employ- 
ment, the word does not suggest the whole amount of thought 
for which it is the adequate expression, but, on the contrary, 
we frequently give and take the sign, either with an obscure 
or indistinct consciousness of its meaning, or even without an 
actual consciousness of its signification at all. 

This liability to the vices of Obscurity and Indistinctness 

arises, 1°. From the very nature of a con- 
luuftratum. eept, which is the binding up of a multi- 
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plicity in unity ; and 2^. From itg dependence upon language^ 
as the necessary condition of its existence and stability. In 
consequence of this, when a notion is of a very complex and 
heterogeneous composition, we are frequently wont to use the 
term by which it is denoted, without a clear or distinct con- 
sciousness of the various characters of which the notion is the 
sum ; and thus it is, that we both give and take words without 
any, or, at least, without the adequate complement of thought. 
I may exemplify this : You are aware, that in countries where 
bank-notes have not superseded the use of the precious metals, 
large payments are made in bags of money, purporting to con- 
tain a certain number of a certain denomination of coin, or, at 
least, a certain amount in value. Now, these bags are often 
sealed up and passed from one person to another, without the 
tedious process, at each transference, of counting out their 
contents, and this upon the faith, that, if examined, they wilt 
be found actually to contain the number of pieces for which 
they are marked, and for which they pass current. In this 
state of matters, it is, however, evident, that many errors or 
frauds may be committed, and that a bag may be given and 
taken in payment for one sum, which contains another, or 
which, in fact, may not even contain any money at all. Now 
the case is similar in regard to notions. As the sealed bag or 
rouleau testifies to the enumerated sum, and gives unity 
to what would otherwise be an unconnected multitude of 
pieces, each only representing its separate value ; so the sign 
or word proves and ratifies the existence of a concept, that is. 
it vouches the tying up of a certain number of attributes oi 
characters in a single concept — attributes which would other- 
wise exist to us only as a multitude of separate and uncon- 
nected representations of value. So far the analogy is manifest ; 
but it is only general. The bag, the guaranteed sum, and the 
constituent coins, represent in a still more proximate manner 
ihe term, the concept, and the constituent characters. For in 
regard to each, we may do one of two things. On the one 
hand, we may test the bag, that is, open it, and ascertain th« 
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accuracy of its stated value, by counting out the pieces which 
it purports to contain ; or we may accept and pass the bag, 
without such a critical enumeration. In the other case, we 
may test the general term, prove that it is valid for the amount 
and quality of thought of which it is the sign, by spreading 
out in consciousness the various characters of which the con- 
cept professes to be the complement ; or we may take and give 
the term without such an evolution. 

It is evident from this, that notions or concepts are pecu- 
liarly liable to great vagueness and ambiguity, and that their 
symbols are liable to be passed about without the proper kind, 
or the adequate amount, of thought. 

I now proceed to the third and last Relation of Concepts—* 
that of concepts to each other. The two former relations of 
notions — ^to their objects and to their subject — gave their 
Quantity and their Quality. This, the relation of notions to 
each other, gives what is emphatically and strictly denominated 
their Relation. In this rigorous signification, the Relation of 
Concepts may be thus defined. 

^ XXXI. The Relation proper of notions consists in those 

determinations or attributes which belong 
XXXI. »«ip'«»i to them, not viewed as apart and in them- 

BelatioDB of GoncepU. ' , '^ i ^ 

selves, but as reciprocally compared. Con- 
cepts can only be compared together with reference, either, 1**. 
To their Extension; or, 2**. To their Comprehension. All 
their relations are, therefore, dependent on the one or on the 
other of these quantities. 

^ XXXII. As dependent upon Extension, concepts stand 

to each other in the five mutual relations^ 
xxxn. Under Ex- ^o Qf Exclusion : 2°. Of Coextension ; 

teasion. 

3*^. Of Subordination; 4°. Of Coordination ; 
and 5®. Of Intersection. 

1. One concept excludes another, when no part of the one 
coincides with any part of the other. 2. One concept is coex- 
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tenare witk iwidha; wWs caek kas Ike auw Bmnber <^ sub- 
ordimte eoneepti luder iL 3l Oae concept is subordinate to 
uoAcr (wkieh bat be cmQed Ike Superordimaie) when the 
former is iacl a ded wilbi% lyr Mikes a part o^ tbe sphere or 
eztenaoii of tke hMtr. -L Two or man coneepls are codrdir 
aafeed, wbea cack exdvdcs Ike oAttr finm its sphere, but when 
both go iBUBedialelj to make mp the exteasioA of a third eon- 
eept to which the j are cosaboardinate. 5. CcMicepts interaeei 
each other, when the sphere of the one is partiaUy contained 
in the sphere of the other. 

Of Exclusion, Aorsr, ^Uopsm^^ are examples: there is no 

absolute exclusion. 
snBpks or tbe ftTc j^ examples of Coexiension— the coneepfs 
Cooeepts. fiViiiy heimyj and argamized hetngsy may be 

given. For, using the term life as applicable 
to plants as well as animals, there is nothing liying which is 
not organized, and nothing organized which is not liying. 
This reciprocal relation will be represented bj two circles cov- 
ering each other, or by two lines of equal length and in posi- 
tive relations. 

As examples of Subordination and Co5rdination — man, dog, 
horse, stand, as correlatives, in subordination to the concept 
animal, and, as reciprocal correlatives, in coordination with 
each other. 

What I would call the reciprocal relation of Intersection, 
takes place between concepts when their spheres cross or cut 
each other, that is, fall partly within, partly without each other. 
Thus, the concept black and the concept heav^ mutually inter- 
sect each other, for of these some black things are heavy, some 
not, and some heavy things are black, some not. 

Of these relations, those of Subordination and Coordination 

are of principal importance, as on them 

Subordination and yeposes the whole svstem of classification ; 

Cottrdlnatlon of prln- *, , ,, , ./ . .1. o 

cipal Importance. and to them alone it is, tnereiore, necessary 

to accord a more particular consideration. 
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Under the Subordination of notions, there are various terms 

to express the different modes of this rela- 

Terms ezprenive of tion ; these it is necessarj that you should 

the different m<^ of ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ hereafter bear in mind, for 

the relation of Subor- . ' 

dination. thej form an essential part of the language 

of Logic, and will come frequently, in the 
sequel, to be employed in considering the analysis of Eeason- 
ings. 

^ XXXIII. Of notions which stand to each other in the 
^v^^x a . relations of Subordination — the one is the 

XXXni. Superior 

And Inferior, Broader Higher or Siiperwr (rwtio, co7iceptu8j supe- 

and Narrower notions, ^•^^.-j^ ^)^^ f^^^^j tJ^g j;^^^^^, ^^ JnferioT (notlO, 

co7iceptu8, inferior). The superior notion is likewise called the 
Wider or Broader (tatior), the inferior is likewise called the 
Narrower (angu%tior). 

The meaning of these expressions is sufficiently manifest. A 

notion is called the higher or superior, inas- 

ExplicaUon. -»».*' 3 . f ii 

much as it is viewed as standing over another 
in the relation of subordination — as including it within its 
domain or sphere ; and. a coi^elative notion is called the lower 
or inferior y as thus standing under a superior. Again, the 
higher notion is called the wider or broader, as containing 
tinder it a greater number of things ; the lower is called the 
narrower, as containing under it a smaller number. 

•|T XXXIV. The higher or wider concept is called, in con- 
trast to the lower or narrower, a Universal 

«^pf^c„J"ol»! «' ^^""-"^ Notum {v6r,f,a xa&oXov, nolio, 

conceptus, universalis, generalis) ; the lower 
or narrower concept, in contrast to the higher or wider, a Par- 
ticular Notion, poTj/ia fiepiXOVy notio, conceptus particularism 

The meaning of these expressions, likewise, requires no 

illustration. A notion is called universal, 
Xxplieation. . , . . .1 i i.« j* 

inasmuch as it is considered as binding up a 
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multitude of parts or inferior concepts into the unity of a 
whole ; for univertm means in unum versus or ad unutn versui, 
that is, many turned into one, or many regarded as onSj and 
universal is employed to denote the attribution of this relation 
to objects. ^A notion is called parUcuktrj inasmuch as it is 
considered as one of the parts of a higher concept or whole. 

5[ XXXV. A superior concept, inasmuch as it consti- 
tutes a common attribute or character for a number of inferior 
concepts, is called a General Notion {yoyjfia xadiXoVy notia 
conceptus generalis), or, in a single a word, a Genus (fiuoCy 
genus), A notion, inasmuch as it is considered as at once 

affording a common attribution for a certain 
XXXV. OenoB and complement of inferior concepts or individ- 
ual objects, and as itself an inferior concept, 
contained under a higher, is called a Special Notion (udrj/m 
udcxov^ notio, conceptus, spedalis), or, in a single word, a Spe- 
cies U73o^j species). The abstraction which carries up species 
into genera, is called, in that respect, Generification, or, more 
loosely. Generalization, The determination which divides a 
genus into its species is called, in that respect, Specification, 
Genera and Species are both called Classes ; and the arrange- 
ment of things under them is, therefore, Classification, 

It is manifest that the distinction into Genera and Species is 

a merely relative distinction; as the same 

Explication. The ... . . . .. 

luitinction of GenoB T^otwn IS, lu onc rcspcct, a gcuus, lu another 
and Specici merely rcspect, a species. For cxcept a notion has 
'*^'*^^' no higher notion, that is, except it be itself 

the widest or most universal notion, it may always be regarded 
as subordinated to another; and, in so far as it is actually 
thus regarded, it is a species. Again, every notion, except 
that which has under it only individuals, is, in so far as it is 
thus viewed, a genus. For example, the notion triangle, if 
viewed in relation to the notion of rectilineal figure, is a spe- 
cies as is likewise rectilineal figure itself, as viewed in relation 
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to figwre simply. Again, the coneept triangle is a genus, when 
viewed in reference to the coneepiB^-^ht-angled triangle^ 
acute-angled triangle, etc. A right-angled triangle is, how* 
ever, only a species, and not possibly a genns, if nnder it be 
necessarily included individuals alone. But, in point of fact, 
it is impossible to reach in theory any lowest species; for 
we can always conceive some difference by which any concept 
may be divided ad infinitum. This, however, as it is only a 
speculative curiosity, like the infinitesimal divisibility of mat- 
ter, may be thrown out of view in relation to practice ; and, 
therefore, the definition, by Porphyry and logicians in general, 
of the lowest species (of which I am immediately to speak), is 
practically correct, even though it can not be vindicated against 
theoretical objections. On the other hand, we soon and easily 
reach the highest genus, which is given in r^ ov, ^ns aliquid, 
heing, thing, something, etc,, which are only various expressions 
of the same absolute universality. Out of these conditions 
there arise certain denominations of concepts, which it is, like- 
wise, necessary that you be made aware of. 

In regard to the terms GrenerificaMon and Specification, 

these are limited expressions for the processes 

Generification and ^ Abstraction and Determination, consid- 

specification— wbat. ^ ^ ' ^ 

ered in a particular relation. Abstraction 
and Determination, you will recollect, we have already spoken 
of in general ; it will, therefore, be only necessary to say a very 
few words in reference to them, as the several operations by 
which out of species, we evolve genera, and out of genera we 
evolve species. And first, in regard to Abstraction and Gen- 
erification. In every complex notion, we can 

Generification. i. .. ,. j.* x -a .-x a i_ 

limit our attention to its constituent charac- 
ters, to the exclusion of some one. We thus think away from 
this one — ^we abstract from it. Now, the concept which 
remains, that is, the fasciculus of thought minus the one char- 
acter which we have thrown out, is, in relation to the original — 
the entire concept, the next higher — ^the proximately superior 
notion. But a concept and a next higher concept are to each 
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other as species and genus. The process of Abstraciioiri 
therefore, by which out of a proximately lower we evolve % 
proximately higher concept, is, when we speak with logical 
precision, called the process of Generification. 

Take, for example, the concept man. This concept is prox- 
imately composed of the two concepts or constituent charae- 
ters — animal and rational being. If we think either of these 
characters away from the other, we shall have in that other a 
proximately higher concept, to which the concept m4in stands 
in the relation of a species to its genus. K we abstract from 
animal^ then man will stand as a species in subordination fof 
the genus rational being, and the concept animal will then 
afford only a difference to distinguish man as a coordinate spe- 
cies from immaterial intelligences. If, on the other hand, we 
abstract from rational being, then man will stand as a species 
in subordination to the genus animal, having for a coordinate 
species irrational animal. Such is the process of Generifica- 
tion. Now for the converse process of Specification. 

£very series of concepts which has been obtained by abstrac- 
tion, may be reproduced in an inverted order, 

SpeciflcatioD. . 

when, descending from the highest notion, 
we, step by step, add on the several characters from which we 
had abstracted in our ascent. This process, as you remember, 
is called Determination' — a very appropriate expression, inas- 
much as by each character or attribute which we add on, we 
limit or determine, more and more, the abstract vagueness oir 
extension of the notion ; until, at last, if every attribute be 
annexed, the sum of attributes contained in the notion becomes 
convertible with the sum of attributes of which some concrete 
individual or reality is the complement. Now, when we 
determine any notion by adding on a subordinate concept, we' 
divide it ; for the extension of the higher concept is precisely 
equal to the extension of the added concept plits its negation. 
Thus, if to the concept animal we add on the next lower con- 
cept rational, we divide its extension into two halves — the one 
equal to rational animal — ^the other equal to its negation, that 
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is, to irroHonal aninuU, Thus an added concept and its nega- 
tion always constitate the immediately lower notion, into which 
a higher notion is divided. But as a notion stands to the 
notions proximately subordinate to it, in the immediate relation 
of a genus to its species, the process of Determination, by 
which a concept is thus divided, is, in logical language, appro- 
priately denominated Specification. 

So much in general for the Subordination of notions, con- 
sidered as Genera and Species. There are, however, various 
gradations of this relation, and certain terms by which these 
are denoted, which it is requisite that you should learn and lay 
up in memory. The most important of these are comprehended 
in the following paragraph : 

, ^ XXXVI. A Genus is of two degrees — a highest and a 

ixxvi. Gradation. ^^^^^' ^ ^^ ^^«^«st degree, it is called the 
of Genera and Speciee, Supreme or Most General Genus (jivo^ 
and their designktiona. ^gy^x^rarov, genus summum or generalim,' 

munC)^ and is defined, '^that which being a genus can not 
become a species.'' In its lower degree, it is called a Subaltern 
or Intermediate (yipo^ ImdXXyjXoy^ genus subalternum or m^di- 
t«m), and is defined, '^ that which being a genus can also become 
a species." A Species also is of two degrees — ^a lowest and a 
higher. In its lowest degree, it is called a Lowest or Most 
Special Species (ddo^ eidexdzaroVj species infimay ultima^ 
or specialissima)^ and is defined, " that which being a species 
can not become a genus." In its higher degree, it is called a 
Subaltern or Intermediate Species (eldo^ 6;ra^5y>lov, species 
subaltema m^dia"), and is defined, ^^ that which being a species 
may also become a genus." Thus a Subaltern Genus and a 
Subaltern Species are convertible. 

The distinctions and definitions in this paragraph are taken 

from the celebrated Introduction of Por- 
xp ca on. pliyry to the Categories of Aristotle, and they 
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liaTe been genenllj adopted b j logicuun. It is erideiii, Ait 

tbe only abflolnto distinction bere estabUsbed, is tbst betvreen 

the Highest or Supreme Creniis and the Lowest Species; fof 

the other classes — to wit, the Subaltern or Tntermediate-Hure, 

all and each, eitiier genera or species, according as we regu^ 

them in an ascending or a descending order — the same concept 

being a genns, if considered as a whole containing under it 

inferior concepts as parts, and a species, if considered as itstlf 

^e part of a higher concept or whole. The distinction of 

concepts into Genus and Species, into Supreme and Intennedi'^ 

ate Genus, into Lowest and Litermediate Species, is all tbst 

L<^o takes into account ; because these are all the distinctioiii 

of degree that are given necessarily in the form of thought^ 

and as abstracted from all determinate matter. 

It is, however, proper here to say a word in regard to the 

Categories or Predicaments of Aristotle, 
cttegoric of Ari.. rj>^^^ ^ ^^^ ^.j^gg^ j^^ ^ydch Existence is 

totle. . 

divided — ^vix., 1. Substance ; 2. Quantity ; 3. 
Quality ; 4. Relation ; 5. Action ; 6. Passion ; 7. Where ; 8. 
When ; 9. Posture ; and 10. Habit (By this last is meant the 
relation of a containing to a contained.) They are compre«- 
bended in the two following verses : 

Arbor, sex servos, fervore, refrigerat nstos, 
Ruri eras stabo, nee tunieatos ero. 

In regard to the meaning of the word category, it is a term 

borrowed from the courts of law, in which it 
Original meftning literally signifies an dccuscUion. In a philo^ 

and employment of the ,. , i- i« -^ i. x 

term eaf<vary. Bophical application, it has two meanings, or 

rather it is used in a general and in a 
restricted sense. In its general sense, it means, in closer con- 
formity to its original application, simply a predication or aMri» 
hvtion ; in its restricted sense, it has been deflected to denote 
predications or attributions of a very lofty generality, in other 
words, certain classes of a very wide extension. I may bere 
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notice, ihat, in modern philosophy, it has been very arbitrarily, 
in fact very abusiyely, perverted from both its primary and its 
eecondary signification among the ancients. 

But, looking at these classes as the highest genera into which 
simple being is divided, they are, I think, obnoxious to various 

objections. Without pausing to show that 
catesories criticiaed in other rcspects they are imperfect, it is 

as a clasBification of •/> a ii x <i 

Jibing, manifest that the supreme genus Or category 

Being is not immediately divided into these 
ton classes, and that they neither constitute coordinate nor dis* 
tinct species. For Being (rd ov, ens) is primarily divided into 
Being hy itself (ens per «c), and Being hy accident (ens per 
nccidens). Being hy itself corresponds to the first Category of 
Aristotle, equivalent to substance ; Being hy accident compre- 
hends the other nine, but is, I think, more properly divided in 
the following manner : Being hy accident is viewed either as 
absolute or as relative. As absolute, it flows either from the 
matter, or from the form of things. K from the matter, it is 
Quantity^ Aristotle's second category. As relative, it corres* 
ponds to Aristotle's fourth category. Relation ; and to Relation 
all the other six may be reduced. For the category Where is 
the relation of a thing to other things in space ; the category 
When is the relation of a thing to other things in time. Action 
and Passion constitute a single relation— the relation of the 
agent and the patient. Posture is the relation of the parts of 
the body to each other ; finally, Hahit is the relation of a thing 
containing and a thing contained. The little I have now said 
in regard to the categories of Aristotle is more, perhaps, than 
I was strictly warranted to say, considering them, as I do, as 
wholly extralogical, and I have merely referred to them as 
exhibiting an example of the application of the doctrine of 
classification. 

Kiune. for the dufer- ^ ^^^^ likewise, notice, by the way, that 
eitt Slept in the aertos in the physical sciences of arrangement, 
of ciaMes iD the phyi^ ^^^ ^ie^^ instances of which are seen in 

icalflclenees of arrange- , tt- 

BMBt the different departments of Natural History^ 
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it is found necessary, in order to mark tlie relative plae^ 
of each step in the ascending and descending series of 
classes, to bestow on it a particular designation. Thtis 
kingdom, clcus, order, tribe, family, genus, subgentts, tpeda, 
tuhvpedes, variety, and the like, are terms that serve conveni^ 
ently to mark out the various degrees of generalization,' in its 
application to the descriptive sciences of nature. With sucli 
special applications and contingent differences. Logic has, how- 
ever, no concern. I therefore proceed to the last relative 
denomination of concepts under the head of Subordination in 
Extension. It is expressed in the following paragraph : 

^ XXXYII. A genus, as containing under it species, or a 

species as containing under it individuals, is 
XXXVII. Logical called a Logical, or Universal, or Subject or 

and Metaphysical . , "^ ' . ' , "^ 

Wholes and Parts. Subjective, Or Potential Whole ; while species 

as contained under a genus, and individuals 
as contained under a species, are called Logical, or Universal, 
or Subject, or Subjective, or Potential Parts, E converso — an 
individual as containing in it species, or a species as containing 
in it genera, is called a Metaphysical, or Formal, or Actual 
Whole ; while species as contained in an individual, and genera 
as contained in species, are called Metaphysical, or Formal, or 
Actual Parts. This nomenclature, however, in so far as meta- 
physical is opposed to logical, is inept ; for we shall see that 
both those wholes and parts are equally logical, and that 
logicians have been at fault in considering one of them, in their 
doctrine of reasoning, to the exclusion of the other. 

A whole is that which contains parts ; a part is that which 

is contained in a whole. But as the relationr 

Explication. /. i i i . i . i 

of a whole and parts is a relation dependent 
on the point of view from which the mind contemplates the 
objects of its knowledge, and as there are different points of " 
view in which these may be considered, it follows that there 
may also be different wholes and parts. Philosophers have. 
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acoordingly, made various enumerations of wholes ; and, with- 
t>ut perplexing you with any minute discussion of their various 
divisions, it may he proper, in order to make you better aware 
of the two wholes with which Logic is conversant (and that 
there are two logical wholes, and consequently, two grand forms 
of reasoning, and not one alone, as all logicians have hitherto 

taught, I shall hereafter endeavor to convince 

to give you a general view of the various 
wholes into which the human mind may group up the objects 
of its speculation. 

Wholes may first be divided into two genera — into a Whole 

by itself (totum per «c), and a Whole by 
i^'U'ZcZ.!^ "ccfdent (totum per accuhu>). A Whole per 

se is that which the parts of their proper 
nature necessarily constitute; thus body and soul constitute 
the man* A Whole per accidens is that which the parts make 
up contingently ; as when a man is considered as made up of 
the poor and the rich. A Whole per se may, again, be subdi- 
"Vided into five kinds, into a Logical, a Metaphysical, a Physical, 

a Mathematical, and a Collective. 1°. A 

Whole per •« divided Logical, Styled also a Universal, a Subject or 

Metephysicai. ^ ' Subjective, a Potential Whole; and 2**. A 

Metaphysical, styled also a Formal or an 
Actual Whole — these I have defined in the paragraph. It is 
manifest that the logical and metaphysical wholes are the con- 
verse of each other. For as the logical whole is the genus, the 
logical parts the species and individual ; in the metaphysical, 
c contra^ an individual is the whole of which the species, a 
species the whole of which the genera, are the parts. A 
metaphysical whole is thus manifestly the whole determined by 
the comprehension of a concept, as a logical whole is that whole 
determined by its extension ; and if it can be shown that the 
whole of comprehension affords the conditions of a process of 
reasoning equally valid, equally useful, equally easy, and, to 
say the least of it, equally natural, as that afforded by the 

8 
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whole of the extension, it must be allowed that it is equally 
well entitled to the name of a logical whole, as the whole whicli 

has hitherto exclusively obtained that denom- 

3**. Physical. 

ination. 3**. A Physical, or, as it is likewise 
called, an Essential Whole, is that which consists of matter 
and of form, in other words, of substance and of accident, as 

its essential parts. 4^. A Mathematical, 

called likewise a Quantitative, an Integral, 
more properly an Integrate, Whole (totum integratum), is that 
which is composed of integral, or, more properly, of integrant 
parts (partes integrantes). In this whole every part lies out of 
every other part, whereas, in a physical whole, the matter and 
form, the substance and accident, permeate and modify eacli 
other. Thus, in the integrate whole of a human body, the 
head, body, and limbs, its integrant parts, are not contained in, 

but each lies out of, each other. 5®. A 

5°. Collective. 

Collective, styled also a Whole of Aggrega- 
tion, is that which has its material parts separate and accident- 
ally thrown together, as an army, a heap of stones, a pile of 
wheat, etc. 

[There are four kinds of wholes of which Logic should take 
distinct account. 

The first is the Whole of Thought — the Noetic Whole, We are 
under the necessity of thinking any one character which is 
predicated in a judgment of a concept, or which is included in 
the concept itself as belonging to it or not ; in other words, of 
two contradictory attributes we are obliged to think the one as 
belonging, the other as not belonging, to the concept. To every 
positive there is a negative ; and these two parts make up a 
whole in every act of thought. 

The second is the Whole of the necessary forroB in which Being 
enters into Thotight — the Mathematical Whole, It has two 
species : Numerical or that of Time, and Geometrical or that 
of Space. 

The third is the Wlwle of Substance and Attribute — ^the 
Substantial Whole, 
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The fourth is the Whole of Oause and Effect — ^the Causal 
Whole, Cause and Effect constitute a whole in our thought. 
They are parts complementary of each other : so that we can 
not think the one without thinking the other, just as we can 
not think a positive without thinking a negative in a Noetic 
Whole ; or a part of a Mathematical Whole, as the half of a 
number or of a surface, without thinking the other half; 
or an attribute without thinking the substance to which it 
belongs. 

Of these, the first, or the Noetic Whole, should be recog- 
nized in Logic, because every science of the Laws of Thought 
should take account of the essential properties of Thought. 
The other wholes enumerated should be distinctly noted, inas- 
much as they furnish the general material to which Logic is to 
apply its principles, and in which its laws first and necessarily 
realize themselves.] 

^ XXXVIII. The character, or complement of characters, 
xxxviiT Ge eric ^^ which a lowcr genus or species is distin- 
Spcciflc. and Individual guished, both from the genus to which it is 
Difference. subordinate, and from the other genera or 

species with which it is coordinated, is called the Generic or 
the Specific Difference^ dca(popa ftvcTC^y and dca<popa €c8exjjj 
differentia generica, and differentia ^pecifica. The sum of char- 
acters, again, by which a singular or individual thing is dis- 
criminated from the species under which it stands and from 
other individual things along with which it stands, is called the 
Individual or Singular or Numerical Difference (differentia 
individualis vel singular is vel numerical , 

Two things are thus said to be generically different, inas- 
much as they lie apart in two different 

Bxplication. . ^ 

genera; specifically different, inasmuch as 
they lie apart in two different species ; individually or numeri- 
cally different, inasmuch as they do not constitute one and the 
same reality. Thus, animal and stone may be said to be gener- 
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ically different; Jiorse and oa; to be specifically different; 

Highflyer and Eclipse to be nomerioaUy or 
DiS^nl""^ ^^'^*^' individually different. It is evident, bow- 

ever, tbat as all genera and species, except 
the bigbest of tbe one and tbe lowest of the otber may be 
styled indifferently eitber genera or species, generic difference 
and specific difference are in general only various expressions 
of tbe same tbing ; and, accordingly, tbe terms heterogevieous 
and homogeneous^ wbicb apply proi)erly only to tbe correlation 
of genera, are usually applied equally to tbe correlation of 
species. 

Individual existence can only be perfectly discriminated in 

Perception, external or internal, and tbeir 
Individual or singu- numerical differences are endless : for of all 

lar Difference. , «. * 

possible contradictory attributes, tbe one or 
tbe otber must, on tbe principles of Contradiction and Ex- 
eluded Middle, be considered as belonging to eacb individual 
tbing. On tbe otber band, species and genera may be per- 
fectly discriminated by one or few characters. For example, 
mauj is distinguished from every genus or species of animal by 
the one character of rationality ; triangle^ from every otber 
class of mathematical figures, by the single character of 
trilaterality. It is, therefore, far easier adequately to describe 
a genus or species than an individual existence ; as in tbe lat- 
ter case, we must select, out of the infinite multitude of char- 
acters which an individual comprises, a few of the most 
prominent, or those by which the tbing may most easily be 
recognized. But as those which we thus select are only a few, 
and are only selected with reference to our faculty of appre- 
hension and our capacity of memory, they . always constitute 
only a petty, and often not tbe most essential part of the 
numerical differences by wbicb tbe individuality of the object 
is determined. 

Having now terminated tbe consideration of the Subordina- 
tion of concepts under Extension, it is only necessary to 
observe tbat their Coordination under tbat quantity affords 
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nothing which requires explanation, except what is contained 
in the following paragraph : 

^ XXXEC. Notions, in so far as they are considered the 

co5rdinate species of the same genus may 
«on of Conccpto! ^ Called Conspecies ; and in so far as Con- 

species are considered to be different but not 
contradictory, they are properly called Discrete or IH^unct 
Notions (iwdones discreiceYeldisfunctoe). The term Disparate 
(notiones disfparatae) is frequently applied to this opposition of 
notions, but less properly ; for this ought to be reserved to 
denote the corresponding opposition of notions in the quantity 
of Comprehension. 

I conclude the consideration of concepts, as dependent on 
Extension, by a statement of the two general laws, by which 
both Subordination and Coordination of notions, under this 
quantity, are regulated. 

^ XL. The whole classification of things by Genera and 

Species is governed by two laws. The one 
raiiaVsbywWdi'^bi 0^ *^«se, the law of Homogeneity (princi- 
ordinatkm ftod Co-or- piwm JBomogeneitaMs'), is — That how differ- 

?!X^we"^^uted- «»* 80«ver may be any two concepts, they 
viz., of Homogeneitj both Still Stand Subordinated under some 
andHeterogeneitj. j^j^j^^^ concept J in Other words, things the 

most dissimilar must, in certain respects, be similar. The 
other, the law of Heterogeneity (prindpium Heterogeneitatui)^ 
is — That every concept contains other concepts under it ; and, 
therefore,, when divided proximately, we descend always to 
other concepts, but never to individuals ; in other words, things 
the most homogeneous — similar — must, in certain respects, 
be heterogeneous — dissimilar. 

r 

Of these two laws, the former, as the principle which ena- 
bles, and in fact compels, us to rise from species to genus, is 
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that which determines the procesB of Generification ; and tke 

2 ^^^^^ latter, as the principle which enables, and ii 

Generiflcation ftnd fact compels, US to find always species under 

peciflcjiuoii ^ genus, is that which regulates the process 

of Specification. The second of these laws, it is evident, is 
only true ideally, only true in theory. The infinite diyisibility 
of concepts, like the infinite divisibility of space and time, 
exists only in speculation. And that it is theoretically valid, 

will be manifest, if we take two similar con- 
i^lnl^^iiZT' cepts, that is, two concepts with a smaU dif- 

ference : let us then clearly represent to our- 
selves this difference, and we shall find that how small soever 
it may be, we can always conceive it still less, without being 
nothing, that is, we can divide it ad infinitum ; but as each of 
these infinitesimally diverging differences affords always the 
condition of new species, it is evident that we can never end, 
that is, reach the individual, except j>er saUum, 

There is another law, which Kant promulgates in the Orit- 
ique of Pure Reason^ and which may be called the law of Log- 
ical Affinity, or the law of Logical Contin- 
ity, ^ uity. It is this — That no two coordinate 

species touch so closely on each other, but 
that we can conceive other or others intermediate. Thus, man 
and orang-outang^ elephant and rhinoceros^ are proximate species, 
but still how great is the difference between them, and how many 
species can we not imagine to ourselves as possibly interjacent? 
This law I have, however, thrown out of account, as not 
Ground, on :irhich ^universally truc. For it breaks d[own when 
thiiUw mutt be reject- WO apply it to mathematical classifications. 
•^* Thus all angles are either acute or right oi 

obtuse. For between these three coordinate species or genera 
no others can possibly be interjected, though we may always 
subdivide each of these, in various manners, into a multitude 
of lower species. This, law is also not true when the coordi- 
nate species are distinguished by contradictory attributes. 
There can in these be no interjacent species, on the principle 
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of Excluded Middle. For example : — ^in the Cuvierian classi- 
fication the genus animal is divided into the two species of 
vertebrata and invertehrata^ that is, into animals with a back- 
bone — ^with a spinal marrow; and animals without a back- 
bone — ^without a spinal marrow. Is it possible to conceive the 
possibility of any intermediate class ? 

Having now concluded the consideration of the Reciprocal 
Beciprocai Relation I^elatiou of Concepts US determined by the 
of notions in Compre- quantity of Extension, I proceed to treat of 
***°"^®°* that relation as regulated by the counter quan- 

tity of Comprehension. On this take the following paragraph : 

^ XLI. When two or more concepts are compared together 

according to their Comprehension, they either 
XLI. Identical and ^^incide Or they do not: that is, they either 

different notions. '' * ^ J 

do or do not comprise the same characters. 
Notions are thus divided into Identical and Different (concept 
tus identici et diversi). The Identical are either absolutely or 
relatively the same. Of notions Abiolutely Identical there 
are actually none; notions Relatively Identical are called, 
likewise. Similar or Cognate (notiones simUeSy affines^ cognatai) ; 
and if the common attributes, by which they are allied, be 
proximate and necessary, they are called Reciprocating or Con- 
vertible (notiones reciprocal y convertibiles). 

In explanation of this paragraph, it is only necessary to say 
a word in regard to notions absolutely Identical. That such 
are impossible, is manifest. For, it being assumed that such 

exist, as absolutely identical, they necessarily 

AtMoittteiy identi- havo no differences by which they can be 

cai notion, imponibie. distinguished: but what are indiscernible 

can be known, neither as t^o concepts nor as two identical 
concepts ; because we are, ex hypothesiy unable to discriminate 
the one from the other. They are, therefore, to us as one. 
Notions absolutely identical can only be admitted, if, abstract- 
ing our view altogether from the concepts, we denominate those 
notions identical^ which have reference to one and the same 
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object, and which are conceived either by different minds, cv 
bj the same mind, bat at different times. Their difference is, 
therefore, one not intrinsic and necessary, bat only extrinsic 
and contingent. Taken in this sense. Absolutely Identical 
notions will be only a less correct expreasion for Reciprocating 
or Convertible notions. 

^ XLII. Considered under their Comprehension, concepts, 

again, in relation to each other, are said to 

Co^^pte.^'*^*"'*" *"' ^ ®^^^®^ Cbn^rwen< or Agreeing, inasmuch 

as they may be connected in thought; or 
Conflictivej inasmuch as they can not. The confliction consti- 
tutes the Opposition of notions (rb dvTcxe7(y&aUj oppogiHo). 
This is twofold: 1**. Immediate or Contradictory Opposition^ 
called likewise Repugnance (rb dyrefavexw^ dpTexscad^ou^ 
duriipaaec^j oppositio immediata sive contradictoria, repugnan- 
tia) ; and, 2**. Mediate or Contrary Opposition (rb ipavrua^ 
dvTiXtla&ae^ ivai/rwrrj^, oppositio mediata vel coniraria'). The 
former emerges when one concept abolishes (tollit'), directly or 
by simple negation, what another establishes (/xmtV); the latter, 
when one concept does this not directly or by simple negation, 
but through the affirmation of something else. 

Identity is not to be confounded with Agreement or Congru- 
ence, nor Diversity with Confliction. All 
SzpiicaUon. identical concepts are, indeed, congruent; 

identi^ and Agree- ^^^ ^jj cougrucnt notions are not identical. 
Confliction. Thus learning and virttie, beauty and ricJiei, 

magnanimity and stature, are congruent 
notions, inasmuch as, in thinking a thing, they can easily be 
combined in the notion we form of it, although in themselves 
very different from each other. In like manner, all conflicting 
notions are diverse or different notions, for unless different, 
they could not be mutually conflict ive ; but on the other hand, 
all different concepts are not conflictive ; but those only whose 
difference is so great that each involves the negation of the 
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other ; as, for example^ virtue and vice, heauty and deformity^ 
wealth and poverty. Thus these notions are by preeminence-^— 
XOT i^o^Tfjif — said to be opposedy although it is true that, in 
thinking, we can oppose, or place in antithesis, not only differ- 
ent, but even identical, concepts. 

To speak now of the distinction of Contradictory and Con- 
trary Opposition, or of Contradiction and 

contradtetory and Contrariety*: of these the former, Contra- 

Contrary Oppositton. ^ "^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

diction, is exemplified in the opposites — 
yellow, not yellow ; walking, not walking. Here each notion 
is directly, immediately, and absolutely repugnant to the other 
— they are reciprocal negatives. This opposition is, therefore, 
properly called that of Contradiction or of Repugnance; and 
the opposing notions themselves are contradictory or repu^g- 
nant notions, in a single word, contradictories. The latter, or 
Contrary Opposition, is exemplified in the opposites, yellow^ 
blue, red, etc., walking, standing, lying j etc. 

In the case of Contradictory Opposition, there are only two 
conflictive attributes conceivable ; and of these one or other 
must be predicated of the object thdhght. In the case of 
Contrary Opposition, on the other hand, more than two con- 
flictive characters are possible, and it is not, therefore, neces- 
sary, that if one of these be not predicated of an object, 
any one other mus^. Thus, though I can not at once 
sit and staled, and consequently sitting and standing arc attri- 
butes each severally incompatible with the other ; yet I may 
exist neither sitting nor standing — I may lie; but I must 
either sit or not sit, I must either stand or not stand, etc. 
Such, in general, are the oppositions of Contradiction and 
Contrariety. 

It is now necessary to say a word in regard to their logical 

significance. Immediate or Contradictory 

Logical significance Opposition constitutes, in Logic, affirmative 
tont^T/orXmon"!^ and negative notions. By the former some- 
thing is posited or affirmed (ponitur, affir- 
matur) \ by the latter, something is sublated or denied (tollitur, 

9 
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negatur). This, however, is only done potentially, in bo far 48 
concepts are viewed apart from judgments, for actual affirma- 
tion and actual negation suppose an act of judgment ; but, at 
the same time, in so far as two concepts afford the elemoits, 
and, if brought into relation, necessitate the formatum of an 
affirmative or negative proposition, they may be considered as ia 
themselves negative and affirmative. 

Further, it is evideiit that a notion can only be logically denied 
by a contradiction. For when we abstract from the matter of 
a notion, as Logic does, it is impossible to know that one con- 
cept excludes another, unless the one be supposed the n^ation 
of the other. Logically considered, all positive or affirmative 
notions are congruent, that is, they can, as far as their form is 
concerned, be all conceived or thought together; but whether 
in reality they can coexist — ^that can not be decided by logical 
rules. LP, therefore, we would, with logical preoision and cer- 
tainty, oppose thingsi, we must oppose them not as eontraries 
{A B C), but as contradictories (J. — not A B — not B (?— 
not (7). Hence it also follows, that there is no negation con- 
ceivable without the concomitant conception of an affipmation ; 
for we can not deny a thing to exist, without hayii^ a notion 
of the existence which is denied. 

There are also certain other relations subsisting between 
notions compared together in reference to their Comprehension. 

^ XLIII. Notions, as compared with each other in respect 

of their Comprehension, are further distin- 
XLiii. Intrinsic guighed into Intrinsic and Extrindc. The 

notions. ° ^ 

former are made up of those attributes which 
are essential, and, consequently, necessary to the object of the 
notion : these attributes, severally considered, are called Etsen- 
tials, or Internal Denominations (obffcwdrj^ essentialia^ denomi- 
nationes intemcSy intHnsiaB)^ and, conjunctly, the Bktence 
{outrcaj essentia). The latter, on the contrary, consist of those 
attributes which belong to the object of the notion only in a 
contingent manner, or by possibility ; and which are, therefore, 
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gtylcd Accidents, or Ikctrinsic Denominations (jTi}[i^t^rjx6ra^ 
a^^ctdentia, denominationes exteinuB or extriTmcce), 

So mueh for the matual relations of notions in reference to 
tlieir Comprehenision, when considered not in the relations of 
Involution and Coordination. 

Having thus given you the distinctions of notions, as 

founded on their more general relations 
iBToiuUon and Co- ^^^^^ ^j^^ quantity of Comprehension, I now 

ordination of Concepts , . 

under Comprehension, proceed to Consider them under this quantity 
these wholly neglected, j^ ^YkeiT proximate relations : that is, in the 

by logicians. 

relation of Involution and the relation of 
Coordination. These relations have been, I may say, altogether 
neglected by logicians ; and, in consequence of this, they have 

necessarily overlooked one of the two great 
, Hence r<»soning in divisions of all reasoning : for all our reason- 

comprehension over-,,, " 

h>oiced by logicians. ing is either from the whole to the parts and 

from the parts to the whole, in the quantity 
of extension, or from the whole to the parts and from the parts 
to the whole, in the quantity of comprehension. In each 
quantity there is a deductive, and in each quantity there is an 
inductive, inference ; and if the reasoning under either of these 
two quantities were to be omitted, it ought, perhaps, to have 
been the one which the logicians have exclusively cultivated. 
For the quantity of extension is a creation of the mind itself, 
and only created through, as abstracted from, the quantity of 
comprehension ; whereas the quantity of comprehension is at 
once given in the very nature of things. The former quantity 
is thus secondary and factitious, the latter primary and natural. 

^ XLIV. We have seen that the two quantities of notions 

each affords a logical Whole and Parts ; and 

and^^Irdin\°tIon!"*'" *^^*^' ^^ Opposite errors, the one of these 

has, through over inclusion, been called the 
logical; while the other has, through over exclusion, been 
cftlled the metaphysical: Thus, in respect of their Compre- 
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bension, no less than of their Extension, notions stand to each 
other in a relation .of Containing and CoEUbained ; and this 
relation, which, in the one quantity (extension) is styled that 
of Subordination^ may in the other (comprehension), for dis- 
tinction's sake, be styled that of Involution, Coordination is a 
term which may be applied in either quantity. 

In the quantity of comprehension, one notion is involved in 
another, when it forms a part of the sum total of characters, 
which together constitute the comprehension of that other; 
and two notions are in this quantity co5rdinated, when, while 
neither comprehends the other, both are imnoediately compre- 
hended in the same lower concept. 

' From what has been formerly stated, you are awa]:e that the 

quantity of comprehension, belonging to a 
notion, is the complement of characters which 
it contains in it ; and that this quantity is at its maximum in 
an individual. Thus the notion of the individual Socrates^ 
contains in it, besides a multitude bf others, the characters of 
wn of SophroniscuSj Athenian, Greek, European, man, animal, 
organized being, etc. But these notions, these characters, are 
not all equally proximate and immediate ; some are only given 
in and through others. Thus the character Athenian is appli- 
cable to Socrates only in and through that of son of Sophron- 
tscus — the character of Greek, only in and through that of 
Athenian — the character of European, only in and through that 
of Greek — and so forth ; in other words, Socrates is an Athe- 
nian, only as the son of Sophroniscus, only a Greek as an Athe- 
nian, only a European as a Greek, only a man a^ a European, 
only an animal as a man, only an organized being as an animal. 
Those characters, therefore, that are given in and through 
others, stand to these others in relation of parts to wholes; 
and it is only on the principle — ^Part of the part is a part of 
the whole, that the remoter parts are the parts of the primary 
whole. Thus, if we know that the individual Socrates compre- 
hends the character son of Sophroniscm, and that the character 
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ton of Sophronitcus comprehends the character Athenian ; we 
are then warranted in saying that Socrates comprehends Athe- 
wian, in other words, that Socrates is an Athenian. The 
example here taken is too simple to show in what manner onr 
notions are originally evolved out of the more complex into the 
more simple, and that the progress of science is nothing more 
than a progressive unfolding into distinct consciousness of the 
various elements comprehended in the characters, originally 
known to us in their vague or confused totality. 

It is a famous question among philosophers, Whether our 

knowledge commences with the general or 
Controversy regard- -^^Jth the individual — ^whether children first 

ing the Primum Cogwi- . • /» . i 

t^^ « employ common, or first employ proper, 

names. In this controversy, the reasoners 
have severally proved the opposite opinion to be untenable ; 
but the question is at once solved by showing that a third 
opinion is the true — ^viz., that our knowledge commences with 
the confused and complex, which, as regarded in one point of 
view or in another, may easily be mistaken either for the indi- 
vidual, or for the general. The discussion of this problem 
belongs, however, to Psychology, not to Logic. It is sufficient 
to say in general, that all objects are presented to us in com- 
plexity ; that we are at first more struck with the points of 
resemblance than with the points of contrast ; that the earliest 
notions, and, consequently, the earliest terms, are those that cor- 
respond tg this synthesis, while the notions and the terms arising 
from an an$ilysis of this synthesis into its parts, are of a subsequent 
formation. But though it be foreign to the province of Logic 
to develop the history of this procedure ; yet, as this procedure 
is natural to the human mind, Logic must contain the form by 
which it is regulated. It must not only enable us to reason 
from the simple and general to the complex and individual ; it 
must, likewise, enable us to reverse the process, and to reason 
from the complex and individual to the simple and the general. 
And this it does by that relation of notions as containing and 
contained^ giyen in the quantity of compxe1\emoiL« TIl^ tiA.t\&xft 
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of this reasoning can indeed only be shown, when we come ta 

treat of syllogism ; at present, I trntj retpest 

J"J.iro'rru *^^ y°^ FM ^^ » lamd th« relation, of 
the more complex ; the Involution and Coordination, in which notieas 
involved, the more Sim. gt^nd to cach other in the whole or quantity 

of comprehension. In this quantiiy the 
involving notion or whole is the more complex notion; the 
involved notion or part is the more simple. Thus pigeon as 
comprehending bird, bird as comprehending/ea/Aerec?,/ea<A«red 
as comprehending warm-blooded^ pxirik'bloodsd as compre- 
hending heart toith four caviHeSj heart with four cavities as 
comprehending breaching with lungs, are severally to each other 
as notions involving and involved. Again, notions, in the whole 
of comprehension, are coordinated when they stand together as 

constituting parts of the notion in which they 

pr^eUnf^T"""*"^'"'' »^« ^^*^ immediately comprehended.' Tbra 

the characters oviparous and warfn-blooded, 
heart with four cavities, and breathing by lungs, as ail imme- 
diately contributing to make up the comprehension of the 
notion bird, are, in this respect, severally considered as its 
coordinate parts. These characters are not relative and cor- 
relative — ^not containing and contained. For we have oviparous 
animals which are not warm-blooded, and warm-blooded animals 
which are not oviparous. Again, it is true, I believe, that all 
warm-blooded animals have hearts with four cavities (two 
auricles and two ventricles), and that all animals with such 
hearts breathe by lungs and not by gills. But th^n, in this 
case, we have no right to suppose that the first of these char- 
acters comprehends the second, and that the second compre- 
hends the third. For we should be equally entitled to assert, 
that all animals breathing by lungs possessed hearts of four 
cavities, and that all animals with such hearts are warm-blooded. 
They are thus thought as mutually the conditions of each other ; 
and while we may not know their reciprocal dependence, they 
are, however, conceived by us, as on an equal footing of 
coordination. (This at least is true of the two attributes heart 
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vyith/aur cavities and breathing hy luiigs; for these must be 
viewed as coordinate j but, taken together, they may be viewed 
as jointly necessitating the attribute of warm-blooded^ and, 
therefore, may be viewed as comprehending it.) 

^ XLV, Notions coordinated in the whole of comprehen- 
sion, are, in respect of ^ the discriminating 
iLV. Co-ordiii*uon characters, different without any similarity. 

of notions in Compre- _. . i i . i -i-r.. . 

iseogioQ. Tney are thus, pro tarUo^ absolutely different; 

and, accordingly, in propriety are called i>t8- 
parate Notions (mtianes disparatce). On the other hand, 
notions coordinated in the quantity or whole of extension, are, 
in reference to the objects by them discriminated, different (or 
diverse) ; but, as we have seen, they have always a common 
attribute or attributes in which they are alike. Thus they are 
only relatively different (or diverse) ; and, in logical language, 
are properly called Di^wnct or Discrete Notions (notiones, dis- 
juMckBy discretce'). 



SECTION II.— OF THE PRODUCTS OF THOUGHT. 

II.— THE DOCTRINE OF JUDGMENTS. 
JUDGMENTS — THEIR NATURE AND DIVISIONS. 

Having terminated the Doctrine of Concepts, we now pro- 
ceed to the Doctrine of Judgments. Concepts and Judgments, 

as I originally stated, are not to be viewed 
ml^s!'*"' "*' ^''^^' as the results of different operations, for 

every concept, as the product of some pre- 
ceding act of Comparison, is in fact a judgment fixed and 
ratified in a si^n. But in consequence of this acquired per- 
manence, concepts afford the great means for all subsequfifnt 
comparisons and judgments ; and as this now forms their prin- 
cipal relation, it behooved, for convenience, throwing out of 
view their original genealogy, to consider Notions as the first 
product of the Understanding, and as the conditions or elements 
of the second. A concept may be viewed as an implicit or 
undeveloped judgment j a judgment as an explicii or developed 
concept. But we must now descend to articulate statements. 

% XL VI. To Judge (xpi>zcv^ judicare) is to recognize the 

relation of congru<ence or of confljctidn, in 
what. " ^°^^° which two concepts, two individual things, 

or a concept and an individual, compared 
together, stand to each other. This recognition, considered as 
an internal consciousness, is called a Judgn\€nt (Xoyo^ d7ro(pai/rC' 
xo^, judiciuni) ; considered as expressed in language, it is called 
a Proposition or Predication (d;r6^avr^Cj Trpozaai^, dedazTjiia^ 
propositioj prcedicatioy pronunciatum^ enunciatio, effatum, pro- 
faturrij axiomd). 

As a judgment supposes a relation, it necessarily implies a 
(104) 
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plurality of thouglits, but conversely a plurality of thoughts 

does not necessarily imply a judgment. The 

Expiicfttion — what thoughts whoso succcssiou is determined by 
„e„^ the mere laws^ of Association, are, though 

manifested in plurality, in relation, and, 
consequently, in connection, not, however so related and so 
connected as to constitute a judgment. The thoughts water, 
iron, and rutting, may follow each other in the mental train ; 
they may even be viewed together in a simultaneous act of 
consciousness, and this without our considering them in an act 
of Comparison, and without, therefore, conjoining or disjoin- 
ing them in^ai^ act of judgment. But when two or more 
thoughts are given in consciousness, there is' in general an 
endeavor on our part to discover in them, and to develop a 
relation of congruence or of confliction ; that is, we endeavor 
to find out whether these thoughts will or will not coincide — 
may or may not be blended into one. If they coincide, we 
j udge, we enounce, their congruence or compatibility ; if they 
do not coincide, .we judge, we enounce, their confliction or 
incompatibility. Thus, if we compare the thoughts — water, 
iron, and rusting — find them congruent, and connect them into 
a single thought, thus-^ioafer rusts iron — ^in that case we form 
a Judgment. 

But if two notions be judged congruent, in other words, be 

conceived as one, this their unity can only be 

Condition under realized in consciousness, inasmuch as one of 

which notions are con- ., ., . . - ..•••i . 

■idered congruent. thcsc notious IS Viewed as an attribute or 

determination of the other. For, on the one 
hand,, it is impossible for us to think as one two attributes, that 
is, two things viewed as determining, and yet neither deter- 
mining or qualifying the other ; nor, on the other hand, two 
subjects, that is, two things thought as determined, and yet 
neither of them determined or qualified by the other. For 
example, we . can not think the two attributes electrical and 
polar as a single notion, unless we convert the one of these 
attributes into a subject to be determined or qualified by the 
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other ; but if we do — if we say, what is elecirical is polar ^ "#e 
at once reduce the duality to unity — we judge that polar is 
one of the constituent characters of the notion electrical^ or that 
what is electrical is contained under the class of things marked 
out by the common character of polarity. In like manner, we 
can not think the two subjects iron and mineral as a single 
notion, unless we convert the one of the subjects into an 
attribute by wbich the other is determined or qualified ; but 
if we do— if we say, iron is a mineral, we again redube the 
duality to unity ; we judge that one of the attributes of the 
subject iron is, that it is a mineral, or that iron is contained 
under the class of things marked out by the common eharaeter 
of mineral. 

From what has now been said, it is evident that a judgment 

must contain and express three notions, 
^_.^'!?™*°\."^* which, however, as mutually relative, con- 

eontain three notions. ' ' *^ ' - 

stitute an indivisible act of thought. It must 
contain, I*'. The notion of something to be determined ; 2®. 
The notion of something by which another is determined ; and, 
3^. A notion of the relation of determination between the 
two. This will prepare you to understand the following para- 
graph: 

^ XL VII. That which, in the act of Judging, we think as 

the determined or qualified notion, is tech- 
ia^l^^nAC^^l!'^ nically called the Sulject (JmoxE'tfitvov, mh- 

jectum) ; that which we- think as the 
determining or qualifying notion, the Predicate (xarr^yopoi}' 
fxevov, prcedicatum) ; and the relation of determination, rec<^- 
nized as subsisting between the subject and the predicate, is 
called the Copula. By Aristotle, the predicate includes the 
copula ; and, from a hint by him, the latter has, by subsequent 
Greek logicians, been styled the Appredicate (npoaxazij* 
yopob/jLivov, approidicatum). T!ie Subject and Predicate of a 
proposition are, after Aristotle, together called its Terms or 
Ikctremes (5poe dxpa Tzipara^ (ermiwT) ; tia «t Yfa^Qs^\\*\s»DL^& l^^ 
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him Bomethxies called an Interval (^dedanj/id), beings as it 
were, a Jine stretched out between the extremes or terms. We 
Bsay, therefore, articnlatelj define a judgment or proposition to 
. be the prodact of that act in which we pronounce, that, of two 
notions thought as subject and as predicate, the one does or 
does not constitute a part of the other, either in the quantity 
of Extension, or in the quantity of Comprehension. 

Thiui, in the proposition, iron is mctgneticy we have iron for 

the Snhiect/ mcumetic for the Predicate, and 
%. the substantive verb u for the Copula. In 

regard to this last, it is necessary to say a few words. It is 
not always the case, that in propositions the copula is expressed 
by the substantive verb is or est, and that the copula and pred« 
icate stand as distinct words. In adjective verbs the copula 
and predicate coalesce, as in the proposition, the sun shines, sol 
lucety which is equivalent to the sun is shining, wl est lucens. 
In existex^iial propositions, that is, those in which mere exist- 
ence is. predicated, the same holds good. For when I say 1 
am, E^ sum,. the am or sum has here a far higher and more 
emphatic import than that of the mere copula or link of con- 
nection. For it expresses, / am existing. Ego sum esdstens. 
It might seem that, in negative propositions, when the copula 
is affected by the negative particle, it is converted into a non- 
copula. But if we take the word copula in a wider meaning, 
for that through which the subject and predicate are connected 
in a mutual relation, it will apply not only to affirmative but to 
negative, not only to categorical but to hypothetical and dis- 
junctive, propositions. 

We have thus seen that a judgment or proposition consists 
of three parts or correlative notions — ^the notion of a subject, 
the notion of a predicate, and the notion of the mutual relation 
of these as determined and determining. 

Judgments may, I think, be primarily 
^^^•^^^^^' divided in two ways— the divisions being 

determined' by the general de^ndencies in 
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whicli their componeDt parts stand to eaoli other — and the 
classes afforded by these divisions, when again considered, 
without distinction, in the different points of yiew given by 
Quantity, Quality, and Relation, will exhaust all the poesible 
forms in which judgments are manifested. 

% XLYIII. The first great distinction of Judgments is taken 

from the relation of Subject and Predicate, 
XLVin. First diTi- as reciprocally whole and part. If the Sub- 

Compi^heiw^dSr J«c<^ ^^ determined notion be viewed as the 
tensive. containing whole, we have an Iifitensive or 

Comprehensive proposition ; if the Predicate 
or determining notion be viewed as the containing whole, we 
have an Extensive "proposition. 

This distinction of propositions is founded on the distinction 
of the two quantities of concepts — th^ir Comprehension and 
their Extension. The relation of subject and predicate is 

contained within that of whole and part, for 
Explication— twsdis- ^g ggjj alwavs vicw either the determining 

tinction founded on the -i i • j • r -i i i. • ^ 

Comprehension and Ex- or the deteruuned uotiou as the whole which 
tension of Coiy»pts. contains the other. The whole, however, 

which the subject constitutes, and the whole 
which the predicate constitutes, are different — ^being severally 
determined by the opposite quantities of comprehension and 
of extension ; and as subject and predicate necessarily stand to 
each other in the relation of these inverse quantities, it is 
manifestly a matter of indifference, in so far as the meanipg is 
concerned, whether we view the subject as the whole of com- 
prehension, which icontains the predicate, or the predicate as 
the whole of extension, which contains the subject. In point 
of fact, in single propositions it is rarely apparent which of 
the two wholes is meant j for the copula is, est, etc., equally 
denotes the one form of the relation as the other. Thus, in the 
proposition man is two-legged — the copula here is convertible 
with comprehends or contains in it^ for the proposition means, 
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man containt m U hoo-legged; that is, the subject man^ as an 
intensiye whole or complex notion, comprehends as a part the 
predicate two-legged. Again, in the proposition man is a bipedy 
the copula corresponds to contained under, for this proposition 
is tantamount to m^n is contained under bijped; that is, the 
predicate biped, as an extensive whole or class, contains under 
it as a part the subject m>an. But, in point of fact, neither of 
the two propositions unambiguously show whether it is to be 
viewed as of an intensive or of an extensive purport ; nor in a 
single proposition is this of any moment. All th^t can be said 
is, that the one form of expression is better accommodated to 
express the one . kind of proposition, the other better accom- 
modated to express the other. It is only when propositions 
are connected into syllogisms, that it becomes evident whether 
the subject or the predicate be the whole in or under which 
the other is contained ; and it is only as thus constituting two 
different, two contrasted, forms of reasoning — ^forms the most 
general,' as under each of these every other is included — that 
the distinction becomes necessary in regard to concepts and 
propositions. The distinction of propositions into Extensive 
and Intensive, it is needless to say, is, therefore, likewise the 
most^eneral ; and, accordingly, it is only in subordination to 
this distinction that the other distinctions,* of which we are 
about to treat, are valid. 

I now proceed to the second division of Judgments, and 
commence with the following paragraph : 

^ XLIX. Th^ second division of Judgments is founded 

* on the different mode in which the relation 

XLIX. Second divi- of determination may subsist between the 

cgoricai and Condition- subjcct and predicate of a proposition. This 

ai— the latter of which relation is either Simple or Conditional 

is iubdlTided into Hy- / • . • • 7 '».» j*.* 7 • v 

potheticai, Disjnnctiye, (propositio Simplex, propositw conditionalu). 
and Diiemmatto. On the former alternative, the proposition is 

called Categorical; * on the latter, inasmuch 



* See Appendix D. 
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as the condition lies either in tihe snbjeot or in the predicate, or 
in both the subject and predicate, there are three species of 
propositions. In the first case, the proposition is Hypothetical; 
in the second, Digjuneiive; in the third, DQemmciMc or Hypo- 
thetico-dvtjunctive* i 

In regard to the nature of a Categorical Judgment itself, it 

is necessary to say almost nothing. For, tt 
r^lZ^i!""^ ^ judgment i. that in which ibe two 

terms stand to each other simply in tibrt 
relation which every judgment implies, to the exclusion of all 
extrinsic conditions, it is evident, that what we have already 
said of the essential nature of judgments in general, affords aU 
that can be said of categorical judgments in particular. A 
categorical proposition is expressed inr the following fofmulso— 
A M B, or, A is not B. 

I proceed, therefore, to the genus of propositions as opposed 
to categorical — viz., the Conditional — Conditioned. This genus, 

as stated in the paragraph, comprises two 
ii.~conditionai species, according as the condition lies more 

Jodgmentfl. These . . i • .1 -l* ^ • av j« 

compriBe three specie., proximately m the subject or m the predi- 

cate, to which is to be added, either as a third 
species or as a compound of these two, those propositions in 
which there is a twofold condition, the one belonging to the 
subject, the other to the predicate. The first of these, as 
stated, forms the class Hypothetical, the second that of Dis- 
junctive, the third that of Dilemmatic, propositions.* 



*I may notice, bj the way, that there is a good deal of 
variation in the language of logicians in regard to the terms Condi* 
tional and hypothetical. Tou are aware that Conditionalis, in Latin, is 
commonly applied as a translation of imo^eriKo^ in Greek; and 
by Boethius, who was the first among the Latins who elaborated the 
logical doctrine of hypothetical, the two terms are used convert!* 
bly with each other. By many of the Schoolmen, however, the 
term hypothetical (hypotheticw) was used to denote the genus, and 
the term conditional to denote the species, and from them this 
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Hypothetical propositions are those in which the condition 

qualifying the relation hetween the subject 

1. Hypothetical, and predicate lies proximately in the subject. 
V In the proposition, B is A, the subject B is 

unconditionally thought to exist, and it thus constitutes a cat* 
egorical proposition. But if we think the subject B existing 
only conditionally, and under this conditional existence enunciate 
the judgment, we shall have the hypothetical proposition — 
7j^' B M, A M— or, in a concrete example — Rainy weaiher is wet 
weather, is a categorical proposition — If it rains, it will he wet, 
is a hypothetical. In a hypothetical proposition, the objects 
tiiought stand in such a mutual relation that the one can only 
he thought in so far as the other is thought ; in other words, 
if we think the one, we must necessarily think the other. 
They thus stand in the relation of Reason and Consequent. 
For a reason is that which, being affirmed, necessarily entails 
the affirmation of something else ; a consequent is that which 
is only affirmed, inasmuch as something previous is affirmed. 
The relation between reason ajid consequent is necessary. For 
a reason followed by nothing, would not be the reason of any- 
thing, and a consequent which did not proceed from a reason, 
would not be the consequent of anything. A hypothetical 
proposition must, therefore, contain a reason and its consequent, 
and it thus presents the appearance of two members br clauses. 
The first clause— ^that which contains the reason — ^is called the 
Antecedent, also the Reason, the Condition, or the. Jffvpothesii 

— ■ill »» y ""^ • 

(hypothesis, conditio, rado, antecedent — i, e, membrum sive prop' 
osiiio) ; the secoi^d, which contains the consequent necessitated 
by this ground, is called the ConseqtiefU, also the Thesis (conse- 
qttens, thesis^ ratUynjatum, conditionatum). The relation between 

I I . ,_j . . , _ I _ _ . _ - ■ ■ * 

nomenclaiure has passed into many of the more modern compends of 
logic — and, among others, into those of Aldrich and Whately. This 
latter usage is wrong. If either term is to be used in subordination 
to the other, conditional, as the more extensive term, ought to be applied 
to designate the genus ; and so it has accordingly been employed by 
tk« beat logicians. 
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the two clauses is called the Consequence (consequenHa), and is 
expressed by the particles if on the one hand, and theuy w^ 
therefore^ etc., on the other, which are, therefore, called the 
OmBecwtive particles (jparticulce coiisectUivce), These are fre* 
quently, however, not formally expressed. 

This consequence (if is — then ts") is the copula in hypotheti*. 

cal propositions ; for through it the concepts 

»«rZl"^.r'' *'« ^!^^S^' together, so as to nuAe np, u, 

consciousness, but a single act of thought; 
consequently, in it lies that synthesis, that connectioB, which 
constitutes the hypothetical judgment. Although, therefore^ 
a hypothetical judgment appear double, and may be cut into 
two different judgments, it is nevertheless not a composite 
judgment. For it is realized through a simple act of thouj^ht, 
in which if and then, the antecedent and the consequent, are 
thought at once and as inseparable. The proposition, if "B ^ 
then A is, is tantamount to the proposition, A is through B. 
But this is as simple an act as if we categorically judged B ts 
A, that is, B is under A. Of these two, neither the one — If 
the sun shines, nor the other — then it is day — ^if thought apart 
from the other, will constitute a judgment, but only the two in 
conjunction. But if we think — The sun shines, and it is day^ 
each by itself, then the whole connection between the two 
thoughts ts abolished, and we have nothing more than two 
isolated categorical judgments. The relatives if and then^ i& : 
which the logical synthesis lies, constitute thus an act one and 
indivisible. 

Disjjmgtive judgments are those in which the condition 

qualifying the relation between the subject 
2. DifljuDctiye. and predicate, lies proximately in the predi- 
cate, as in the proposition, D ts eiihtr B or 
C, or A. In this class of judgments a certain plurality of 
attributes is predicated of the subject, but in such a manner 
that this plurality is not predicated conjunctly, but it is only 
judged that, under conditions some OAe, and only some one, of ^ 
this bundle of attributes appertains to the subject. When I. 
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Bay that men are either hlack^ or white, or tawnif — in this 
proposition, none of these three predicates is unconditionally 
affirmed; but it is. only assumed that one or other may be 
affirmed, and that, any one being so affirmed, the others must, 
eo ip9o^ be denied. The attributes thus disjunctively predica- 
ble of the subject, constitute together a certain sphere or 
whole of extension ; and as the attributes mutually exclude 
each other, they may be regarded as reciprocally reason and 
consequent. A disjunctive proposition has two forms, accord- 
ing as it is regulated by a contradictory, or by a contrary, 
opposition. A m either B or not B — This mineral is either 
fMtdl or not — are examples of the former; A m either B, or C, 
or J)— This mineral is either lead, or tin, or zinc — are examples 
of the latter. The opposite attributes or characters in a dis- 
junctive proposition are called the Disjunct Members (membra 
disjiiUcta) ; and their relation to each other is called the IHs- 
J9m4stUm (disjimctui), which in English is expressed by the rela- 
tive particles either, or (ant, veT), in consequence of which 
these words constitute the Disjunctive particles (particular dis* 
junctivasi). In propositions of this class the copula is formed 
by either iff — or is, for hereby the concepts are brought together 
so as to constitute a single object (tf consciousness, and thus a 
synthesis or union of notions is effected. 

Now, although in consequence of the multiplicity of its 
predicates, a disjunctive proposition may be resolved into a 
plurality of judgments, still it is not on that account a com- 
plex or composite judgment. For it is real- 
A Dmtmotive jodg- j^ed bv one simple enerey of thouffht, in 

ment, not in reality . "^ r oj o 7 

compodtto. which the two relatives — ^the either and the 

or — are thought together, as inseparable, and 
as binding up the opposing predicates into a single sphere. 
Dilemmatio judgments are those in which a condition is 

found, both in the subject and in the predi- 
3. Dikmrnatie. cate, and as thus a combination of a hypo- 
thetical form and of a disjunctive form, they 
may also approj^riately be denominated Hypothetico-disjunetive, 

10 
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i/* X ts A, it is either B or C — If an action he prohibited, it it 
prohibited either hy ncUural or by positive law — Jf a cognitiofi 
be a coyniiion of fact, it is given either through an ixct of 
external perception or through^ an act of self-conaeiousness. In 
Buch propositions, it is not necessary tliat the disjunct predi- 
cates should be limited to two ; and besides what are strioHj 
called dUemmatic judgments, we may have others that woiuld 
properly obtain the names of trUemmatic, tetraJemmcUic, pofy- 
lemmatic, etc. But in reference to propositions, as in refer- 
ence to syllogisms, dilemma is a word used not merely to denote 
the cases where there are only two disjunct members, but is, 
likewise, extended to any plurality of opposing predicates. 
There remains here, however, always an ambiguity; and 
perhaps, on that account, the term hypothetico-di^unctive nitght 
with propriety be substituted for dilemmoMc. A proposition 

of this class, though bearing both a hypo- 

mcnuiidhi'^^^^^^^^^ thetical and a disjunctive form, can not, 

however, be analyzed into a hypothetical and 
a disjunctive judgment. It constitutes as indivisible a unity of 
thought as either of these. 

[This second division of judgments is more exactly founded 
on tho following distinctions : 

1. In the nature of the subject as being either object or 
judgment. This distinction gives rise to the class of propo- 
sitions ordinarily called Hypothetical from the mere accident 
of their ordinary form. They are essentially distinguished 
from other propositions by the character of the subject which 
in them is ever a proposition. Thus, the judgment : " If Caesar 
was lawfully put to death, Brutus was a tr^e patriot,' ' has for 
its subject a proposition, not a mere notion ; and the judgment 
might be stated thus : " The proposition that Caesar was lawr 
fully put to death, contains the truth that Brutus was a patriot.'' 
All hypothetical judgments can be put in this form, and must 
always be interpreted in this way in all correct reasoning. It 
is only the necessities of language, requiring that a proposition 
used as a subject or object must be introduced by a grammalr 
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ioal conjunctive, as if^ that, why, etc., wliicli impose this form 
of a condition on the so-called hypothetical. It must not be 
supposed that this judgment is, in any respect, in its nature 
rsiore hypothetical than any other judgment. 
; 2. In the nature of the predicate, as being either a whole of 
thought or otherwise. This distinction gives rise to the class of 
judgments called DisjttneHve, In strict logical consideration, 
there can be but two disjunct members, and they must be con- 
tradictory to each other. 

■ All other judgments are Categorical or Dilemmatic] 
. Every form of Judgments which we have hitherto consid- 
ered, has its corresponding form of Syllogism ; and it is as 
constituting the foundations of different kinds of reasoning, 
tJiat the consideration of these different kinds of propositions 

is of principal importance. These various 
Jmigments consid- kinds of propositions may, however, be con- 

ered in reference to ., j • .1 j-jr x • x /» • n 

Quantity. sidcrcd in the different points of view of 

Quantity, Quality, and Relation. And first 
of Quantity ; in reference to which I give you the following 
paragraph. 

^ L. The Quantity of Judgments has reference to the whole 

of Extension, by the number of the objects 
L. 1°. The common concerning which we judge. On this I shall 

doctrine of the division ^ .,, -.nn^i . «, 

«f Judgments according State articulately, I*'. The doctrine of the 
to their quantity. 9?. Logicians; and, 2^. The doctrine which I 

The doctrine of the • . -i .-i 

Mthor on this point, coficeive to be the more correct. 

1®. (The doctrine of the Logicians.) The 
common doctrine, which, in essentials, dates from Aristotle, 
divides Propositions according to their Quantities into four 
classes, viz.: (A) the Universail or General (pr, unwer sales, 
generales, irpovdaee^ al xa&oXoif) ; (B) the Particular (pr, 
particul^res npordffee^ /xspixai, al iu fiipEc) ; (C) the Indi- 
widual or Singular (pr. individuales, singulares, expositorioB, 
TCpordaee^ al xad^ ixaaroUy ra dropa) ; (D) the Indefinite 
(pr. i'Aiprafimtas, indefinitoe, Trpord^rse^ dde6pe(TTO(^d7rpo(rd<6'- 
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ptiTCoi). They mean by universal proposiiians, those in which 
the subject is taken in its whole extension ; by pariiadar 
propositions^ those in which the subject is taken in a part, 
indefinitely, of its extension ; by individual prapa$UiaMj those 
in which the subject is at a minimum of extension ; by indefir 
nUe propositions, those in which the subject is not articulately 
or overtly declared to be either universal, particular, or' indi* 
vidual. 

2°. (The doctrine I prefer.) This doctrine appears to me 
untenable, and I divide Propositions according to their Quan- 
tity in the following manner : In this respect their differences 
aria» either (A), as in Judgments, from the necessary condition 
of the InternaKThought ; or (B), as in Propositions, merely 
from the accidental circumstances of its External Expression. 
.Under. the former head (A), Judgments are either (a) of 
Determinate or Definite Quantity, according as their sphere is 
circumscribed, or (b) of Quantity Indeterminate or Indefinite, 
according as their sphere is uncircumscribed. Again, Judgments 
of a Determinate Quantity (a) are either (1) of a Whole 
Undivided, in which case they constitute a Universal or General 
Proposition ; or (2) of a Unit Indivisible, in which case, they 
constitute an Individual or Singular Proposition, A Judg- 
ment of an Indeterminate Quantity (b) constitutes a Particular 
Proposition, 

Under the latter head (B), Propositions have either, as prop- 
ositions, their quantity, determinate or indeterminate, marked 
out by a verbal sign, or they have not ; such ^quantity being 
involved in every actual thought. They may be called in the 
one case (a) Predesignate ; in the other (b) Preindesignate. 

Again, the common doctrine, remounting also \fi Aristotle, 
takes into view only the Subject, and regulates the quantity of 
the propasition exclusively by the quantity of that term. The 
Predicate, indeed, Aristotle and the logicians do not allow to 
be affected by quantity; at least they hold it to be always 
Particular in an Affirmative, and Universal in a Negative 
Proposition. 
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This doctrine I hold to be the result of an incompetent 
analysis; and I hope to show you that the confusion and 
multiplicity of which our present Logic is the complement, is 
mamly the consequence of an attempt at synthesis, before the 
ultimate elements had been fairly reached by a^ searching 
analysis, and of a neglect, in this instance, of the fundamental 
postulate of the science. 



1. 

of a Whole XJiidiyided— 
1^ I Universal or General Judgments. 

of Beterminate or 
X^ I Deanito Quantity. 

(Mental) Jadgmentt ( I of a xJnlt Indirisible— 

^ \ Individual or Singular Judgments. 

of Indeterminate or 

^Indefinite Quantity — ^forming Particular Judgments. 



S ^their Quantity Expressed— Predesignate. 

(Yertel) Propositions 

b 
, their Quantity Not Expressed— Preindesignate. 



Universal Judgments are those in which the whole number 

of objects within a sphere or class are judged 
Bxpiiation. Uni- of_ag j-n ^g^ are mortal, or Uvery man is 

Tersal Judgments. ■ ' ^^ 

mortal^ the all in the one case defining the 
^hole collectivdly — the every in the other defining it discre- 
tiVely. In such judgments the notion of a determinate whole- 
ness or totality, in the fisrm of omnitude or allness, is involyed. 
Indiyidual Judgments are those in which, in like manner, 

the whole of a certain sphere is judged of, 

Btegular or Individ- ^^^ j^^ ^j^j^^ .^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^j ^ 
nal Judgments-— what. -^ *' 

single object, or collection of single objects — 
as CatUne ts ambitious — The twelve apostles were inspired^ In 
such judgments the notion of determinate wholeness or totality 
in the form of onenesS; indivisible unity, is involved* 
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Particular Judgments are those in irliich, among tlie oljects 

within a certain sphere or class, we judge 
ment»^what! '^^^^' Concerning some indefinite number less than 

the whole, as Same men are virtuous — Jl^mi/ 
hoys are courageous — MoU women are canypassionate. The 
indefinite plurality, within the totality, being here denoted by 

the words sows, many, most. There are cer- 

J^wtniTia ^ ^ords Which serve to mark out the 
Uniyersai, indiyiduai, quantity in the CESO of Uniyersal, Individual, 

lufow"'^''***' ^'***^ and Particular propositions. The words 

which designate universality are all, the 
whole of, every, both, each, none, no one, neither, always, every- 
where, etc. The words which mark out particularity are some, 
not all, one, tvco, three, etc., sometimss, somewhere, etc There 
are also terms which, though they do not reach to a universal 
whole, approximate to it, as m>any, m^st, aJ,most all, the greatest 
part, etc., few, very few, hardly any, etc., which, in the common 
employment of language, and in reference to merely probable 
matter, may be viewed as almost tantamount to marks of 
universality. 

By logicians in general it is stated, that, in a logical relation, 

an Individual is convertible with a Universal 
Distinction of Unirer- proposition J as in both Something is predi- 

Ml and Individual from . i « i ^ ■••a j •x-l j- *l 

Particular Judgments, ^^ted of a whole subjcct, and neither admits 

of any exception. But a Particular Judg- 
ment, likewise, predicates something of a whole subject, and 
admits of no exception ; for it embraces all that is viewed as 
the subject, and excludes all that is viewed as not belonging 
to it. The whole distinction consists in this — that, in Universal 
and in Individual Judgments, the number of the objects judged 
of is thought by us as definite ; whereas, in Particular Judg- 
ments, the number of such objects is thought by us as ind^- 
nite. That Individual Judgments do not correspond to Uni- 
versal Judgments, merely in virtue of the^ oneness of their 
subject, is shown by this j that, if the individual be rendered 
indefinite, the judgment at once assumes the character of par- 
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tioularity. For example, the propositibns--<J. German invented 
. the art of printing — An EngUsh/man generalized the law of 
gravitation — are to be viewed as particular propositions. But, if 
we substitute for the indefinite expressions a German and an 
Englishman^ the definite expressions Famt and Newton^ the 
judgment obtains the form of a universal. 

I now go on to the next division of Judgments, the division 

proceeding on that ground which by Logi- 

Seeond division of cians has been called the Q tuilU^ of Judg- 
Judgmenu, or that ac- ments. In itself the term quality is here a 

cording to their Qnal* , * , 

ity. very vague and arbitrary expression, for we 

might, with equal propriety, give the name 
of quality to several other of the distinguishing principles of 
propositions. For example the truth or falsehood of proposi- 
tions has been also called their quality ; and some logicians 
have even given the name of quality to the ground of the dis- 
tinction of judgments into categorical, hypothetical, and dis- 
junctive. 'What, however, has been universally, if not always 
exclusively, styled the quality of propositions, both in ancient 
and modern times, is that according to which they are distrib- 
uted into Affirmative and Negative. 

^ LI. In respect of their Quality, Judgments are divided 

into two classes. For either the Subject and 
LI. Judgmentfl, in Predicate may be recognized as reciprocally 

IT'li',^tive"*l'^d c<>°^i^>g ^^^ contained, in the opposite 
KegaUve. quantities of Extension and Comprehension ; 

or they may be recognized as not standing in 
this relation. In the former case, the subject and predicate 
are affirmed of each other, and the proposition is called an 
Affirmative (Tzpozaac^ xarafarexij or xarfffopixfj^ judicium 
ajfirmativum or positivum) ; in the latter case, they are denied, 
of each other, and the proposition is called a Negative (Ttpo* 
Taac(: dTTO^paux^ or aveprjrtxij^ judicium negatimm). 

In this paragraph, I have enounced more generally than U 
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done by logicians tlie relation of predication, in 'its affinnatiVd^ 
and negative phases. For their definitions only apply either 

to the subject or to the predicate, taken as a 

Explication. Oeiie- whole ; whercas, since yre may ftidifferently 

raiityof the definition ^j^^ ^^^^^^ the subject as the wholc in rcla- 

of predication in the . 1.1 

paragraph. tion to the predicate, or the predicate as the 

"whole in relation to the subject, according as 
we consider the proposition to express an intensive or to express 
an extensive jndgment — it is proper in our definition, whether 
of predication in general, or of affirmation and negation in par- 
ticular, to couch it in such terms that it may indifferently com- 
prehend both these classes — ^both these phases, of propositions. 
As examples of Affirmative and Negative propositions, the 

following may suffice ; A is B — ^A « noiB'j 
J'^iiZ^'^ Go^ « merct>?; God « «o< vindictioe. In 

an Affirmative judgment, there is a complete 
l^nclusion of the subject within 'the predicate as an extensive 
whole ; or of the predicate within the subject as an intensive 
whole. In Negative judgments, on the contrary, there is li 
total exclusion of the subject from the sphere of the predicate 
(extensively), or of the predicate from the comprehension of 
the subject (intensively). In affirmative propositions there is 
also distinctly enounced through what predicate the notion of 
the subject is to be thought, that is, what predicate must be 
annexed to the notion of the subject ; in negative propositions, in 
like manner, it is distinctly enounced through what predicate 
the notion of the subject is not to be thought, that is, what 
predicate must be shut out from the notion of the subject. In 
negative judgments, therefore, the negation essentially belongs 
to the Copula ; for otherwise all propositions without distinc- 
tion would be affirmative. This, however, has been a point of 
^controversy among modern logicians ; for many maintain that 

the negation belongs to the predicate on the 

That Negation does following grounds : If the negation per- 

not belong to the Cop- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ copula, there could be no syn- 

ula, held by iome logi- , r 1 ^ 

clans. thesis of the two terms \ the whole act of 
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judgment would be subverted, wbile at tbe same time a 
non-connecting copula, a non-copulative, is a contradiction 
in terms. But a negative predicate, that is, a predicate 
by wbich something is taken away or excluded from the 
subject, involves nothing contradictory; and, therefore, a 
judgment with such a predicate is competent. 
The opposite doctrine is, however, undoubtedly the more 

correct. For if we place the negation in the 
The opposite doctrine predicate, nesfative judsments, as already 

maintained by the Au- '^ . , ' ° -. ^ . r. n m 

thor, said, are not different in form from amrma- 

tive, being merely affirmations that the object 
is contained within the sphere of a negative predicate, or that 
a negative predicate forms one of the attributes of the subject. 
This, however, the advocates of the opinion in question do not 
venture to assert. The objection from the apparent contradic- 
tion of a non-connecting copula is valid only if the literal, the 
grammatical, meaning of the term copula be coextensive with 
that which it is applied logically to Express. But this is not 
the case. If literally taken, it indicates only one side of its 

logical meaning. What the word copula very 

I ^i^i^^co^nto* ^ *** inadequately denotes, is the form of the rela- 
tion between the subject and predicate of a 
judgment. Now, in negative judgitien'ts, this form essentially 
consists in the act of taking a part out of a whole, and is as 
necessary an act of thought as the putting it in. The notion 
of the one contradictory in fact involves the notion of the 
other. 

The controversy took its origin in this — that every negative 

judgment can be expressed in an affirmative 
Origin of the contro- form, when the negation is taken from the 

place of negation. copula and placed in the predicate. Thus, 

A u not B may be changed into— A is no<-B. 
The contrast is better expressed in Latin, A non est 'R] A est 
mm-B. In fact, we are compelled in English to borrow the 
Latin rum to make the difference unambiguously apparent, 
saying, A is non-'B, instead of A is not-R, But this proves 

11 
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nothing ; for by this transposition of the negation flpom the 
copula to the predicate, we are also enabled to express eyerj 
affirmative proposition through a double negation. Thus, A i$ 
B, in the affirmative form is equivalently enounced by A tb 
not non-B ; A non est non-B, in the negative. 

If we consider the quantity and quality of judgments as 
combined, there emerges from this juncture four separate 
forms of propositions, for they are either Universal Affirmative, 
or Universal Negative, Particular Affirmative, or Particular 
Negative. These forms, in order to facilitate the statement 
and analysis of the syllogism, have been designated by letters ; 
and as it is necessary that you should be familiar with these 
symbols, I shall state them in the following paragraph : 

^ LII. In reference to their Quantity and Quality together, 

Propositions are designated by the vowels 
Lii.DirisionorProp- A, E, I, 0. The Universal Affirmative are 

toelr'Q^ti^^^an^d denoted by A; the Universal Negative by 
Quality taken together. E ; the Particular Affirmative by I ; the 

Particular Negative by 0. To aid the 
memory, these distinctions have been comprehended in the 
following lines : 

Asserit A, negat E, sed univerBaliter ambse ; 
Asserit I, negat 0, sed particulariter ambo. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may take notice of 
another division of Propositions, made by all logicians, viz., 
into Pure and Modal, Pure propositions are those in which 
the predicate is categorically affirmed or denied of the subject, 
simply without any qualification ; Modal, those in which the 
predicate is categorically affirmed or denied of the subject, 
under some mode or qualifying determination. 

A proposition is called Assertory^ when it enounces what 

is known as actual; Problematic, when it 
Explanations of three enounces what is known as possible; Apo- 

terms used in reference , . . -r. . i • ^ 

to Pure and Modal dictic or JJemonstraMve, when it enounces 
Propotiaoiui. ^hat is known as necessary. 
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. The last point of view in wbioh judgments are considered, is 

their Relation to each other. In respect of 
Tkird DirUion of these rcktions, propositions have obtained 

Judgments — Kelatton /»'i«. ^» ^ i*-li 

to eMh other. irom logicians particular names, which, how- 

ever, can not be understood without at the 
same time regarding the matter which the judgments contain. 
As the distinctions of Judgments and of Concepts are, in this 
respect, in a great measure analogous, both, in name and nature, 
it will not be necessary to dictate them. 

When the matter and form of two judgments are considered 

as the same, they are called Identical^ Con' 
Judgments identicaL ^^f^j^^ Equdl^ OF Equivalent (^propositwnes 

'idenHccn, pares, convertibUes, cequipollentes) ; 

Different ^^ ^^® Opposite alternative, they are called 

Different (jpr, diversoe). If considered in 

^ , .. , x^ ^ . certain respects the same, in others different, 

Kelatively Identical. '^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

they are called Relatively Identical, Similar, 
or Cognate (^pr, relative identical, similes, affines, cognatce)* 
This resemblance may be either in the subject and comprehen- 
sion, or in the predicate and extension. If 
Disparate. ^Yiej have a similar subject, their predicates 
. are Disparate (disparata') ; if a similar pred- 

icate, their subjects are Disjunct (disfunctay 
When two judgments differ merely in their quantity of 

extension, and the one is, therefore, a partic- 

SubaltemanL 111 11^ • -t 

ular, the other a general, they are said to 
be subordinated, and their relation is called Subordination 

(stthordinaiw). The subordinating (or as it 

siiperordinate) judgment, is called the Suhaltemant (suhalter- 
nans) ; the subordinate judgment is called the SahaUemate 
(mhaltematum) . 

When, of two or more judgments, the one afl5rms, the other 

denies, and when they are thus reciprocally 
OppoidtioD of Judg- different in quality, they are said to be 

Opposed or Conflktive (pr. oppo«to^ avzc- 
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xes/xeifae'), and their relation, in this respect, is called OppaMm 

(oppositio). This opposition is either that 
^*Contritfiet° ^^ Contrddiction or Repugnance (conttadicUo^ 

dpTe^atre^), or that of Contraries (con,' 
trarietas, ivavucoxTjz). 
If neither contradiction nor contrariety exists, the judgments 

are called Congruent (pr. congrtientes, conson- 

mente*'"**"* ^""^^ c^nteSyConsmtientes). In regard to this last 

statement, yon will find in logical books, in 
^ jjibcontrary opposi- general, that there is an opposition of whati 

are called Suhcontraries (mhcontrarm), mean- 
ing by these particular propositions of different quality, as, for 
example, some A are B, some A are not B ; or, some men are 
learned^ som^ men are not learned; and they are called Sub- 
contraries, as they stand subordinated to the universal contrary 
propositions — ^All A are IB, no A is 3 ] or, All men are learned, 
' no man is learned* But this is a mistake, 

tion!* * "^^ **^^^' there is no opposition between Suhcontraries ; 

for both may at once be maintained, as both 
at once must be true if the some be a negation of alL They can 
not, however, both be false. The opposition in this case is 
only apparent ; and it was probably only laid down from a love 
of symmetry, in order to make out the opposition of all the 
corners in the square of Opposition, which you will find in 
almost every work on Logic. 

Finally, various relations of judgments arise from what is 

called their Conversion, When the subject 

situma^^""*** **'^^'^*^^^ ^^^ predicate in a categorical proposition 

(for to this we now limit our consideration) 
are transposed, the proposition is said to be converted j the prop- 
osition given and its product are both called the jtidicia con- 
versa (converted judgments) ; the relation itself of reciproca- 
tion in which the judgments stand is called 
Terms employed to Conversion, sometimes Ohversion and Trans- 

denote the original and , , ^ , . . 7 . 

converted proposition, posfitwn (reciprocatw, conversw, ooversiOj trans- 

positio, fxzzd&^aci^y /neza^oXTjj dvuffvpofi^). 
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The given proposition is called the Converted or Converse 
(judiciimiy propodtio, prajacenSj conversum, conversa) ; the 
other into which it is converted, the Converting (^jud., prop., 
convertens),^ 

It may be proper now to niake you acquainted with certain 

distinctions of judgments and propositions, 
Distinction of Propo- vhich, though not strictly of a logical char- 
la^**' ***** c y 08- nQj^y^ i^ ju Qjp importance that you should be 

aware of. ■ Considered in a material point of 

view, all judgments are, in the first place, distinguished into 

Theoretical and jPracticah Theoretical are 
^The.r.uci«.dP»o. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^character 

belongs or does not belong to a certain 
object; Practical^ such as declare that something can be or 
ought to be done — brought to bear. 

Theoretical, as well as practical judgments, are either Inde- 

monstrahle^ when they are evident of them- 

ito'^tl^te?*^* *^ ^^^®® 5 ^^^^ *^^y ^^ °^* require, and when 

they are incapable of proof: or they are 
Demonstrable, when they are not immediately apparent as true 
or false, but require some external reason to establish their 
truth or falsehood. 

Indemonstralble propositions are absolute principles (dp'j^ac, 
principtd) ] that ig, from which in the construction of a system 
of science, cognitions altogether certain not only are, but must 
be, derived. Demonstrable propositions, on the other hand, 
can, at best, constitute only relative principles ; that is, such 
aS) themselves requiring a higher principle for their warrant, 
may yet afford the basis of sundry other propositions. 

If the indemonstrable propositions be of a theoretical char- 
acter, they are called Axioms ; if of a prac- 
Axtoms and Postn- ^.^^| character. Postulates. The former are 

principles of immediate certainty ; the latter, 
principles of immediate application. 

*See Appendix E, 
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SECTION n.— OF THE PRODUCTS OF THOUGHT. 
III.— THE DOCTBINE OF REASONINGS. 

I. — REASONING IN GENERAL. SYLLOGISMS — THEIR DIVISIONS 

ACCORDING TO INTERNAL FORM. 

[The term Reckoning is used sometimes in a broader, some- 
times in a narrower, sense. In its broader import, it includes 
cenjf derived judgment. It implies at least two judgments, one 
of which is viewed as not a product of original comparison, 
bat as derived from such comparison. Now, a derived judg- 
ment may depend on a single judgment, or a plurality of 
judgments. In the narrower import, the term Reasoning 
denotes a judgment depending on a plurality of judgments. 
For the purposes of distinctness, those Reasonings or Derived 
Judgments which depend on a single judgment, are called 
Immediate Rea9onings ; and those which depend on a plurality 
of judgments are called Mediate Reasonings, or simply Rea^ 
sowings. 

An Immediate Reasoning is one which depends on the 
relation of the two notions compared in a judgment, and as 
derived at once from it without the mediation of a third 
notion. 

Immediate Reasonings may be distinguished into four classes, 
according as the dependence rests : 

1. On the relation itself between the subject and the predi- 
cate of the original judgment, as one of identity ; or, 

2. On the nature of the notions themselves, as wholes 
containing parts ; or, 

3. On the nature of thought itself under its law of non- 
contradiction ; or, 

4. On the relations of modality. 

The first d&sa includes the various forma of tSimp^ Cbat;er- 
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»ion. It is plain that from the identity which is affirmed 
between the subject and the predicate of a judgment, we maj 
transpose the terms at will, and affirm if ^^ A is B," that '^B 
is A." Inasmuch, however, as in discourse we often do not 
distribiUe the predicate, that is, do not use the predicate in all 
its extent, we can convert only in universal n^ative and par- 
ticular affirmative propositions without the use of awkward 
limitations. But in these two classes of propositions, we can 
reason immediately from the original to the conv-erse. As 
from the proposition, " No man is immortal,^' we can derive 
immediately the converse, ^^ No immortal is man or human." 
In the same way, from the proposition, " Some men are learned,'.' 
we can immediately infer that " Some learned (beings) are 
men." 

The second class of Immediate Beasonings embraces those 
of Explication^ in which we infer immediately from a predicate 
being affirmed as a whole, that the part of the predicate 
may be affirmed of the subject, or the whole predicate 
may be affirmed of a part of the subject. Thus, from the 
proposition, ^' Man is a rational animal," we may infer at once 
either that ^^ Man is rational," or that " Some men are rational 
animals." 

There are two varieties of the Explicative class of Immediate 
Beasonings, distinguished by the nature of the subject as being 
a mere concept or a proposition. Where the subject is a pro- 
position, we have the form ^' That the sun has risen, contains 
the proposition that it is light ;*' or what is exactly equivalent, 
" If the sun has risen, it is light." Here I can infer at once 
from the subject, which is a truth, the derived truth that " it 
is light." The more common form of this kind of reasoning is 
in the use of the conjunctive if instead of tlM,t; as, " If the 
sun has risen, it is light." But the form is accidental and 
immaterial. The Hypothetical Beasoning, so called, will be 
recognized in the subsequent exposition of its nature and its 
laws, as constituting this variety of the Explicative class of 
Immediate Beasonings. 
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The third class of Immediate Reasonings inclades those 
which rest on a logical disjunction ; as when from the proposi- 
tion " A is B," we infer at once that "A is not non-B." These 
reasonings are called BigjnncHve Reasonings, They are clearly 
Immediate Reasonings in their nature, not requiring the medi- 
ation of any third term. But inasmuch as the proposition 
affirming the truth of the assumed premise which, in the cate- 
Itorical syllogism, is omitted in expression, but always neces- 
^rily implied, is, in this class — as in Hypothetical Reasonings — 
ordinarily expressed in form, they, like Hypothetical Reason- 
ings, have been treated by logicians generally in connection 
with Mediate Reasonings. 

' The fourth class of Immediate Reasonings are founded on 
the necessary relations of m odalit y ; as from the Apodictic or 
the Necessary we may immediately infer the Problematic or 
Possible, Wnd also the Assertory or Actual; and, moreover, 
iVom the Assertory may thus infer the Possible. Thus, from 
thl3 necessary truth, " Every triangle must contain angles that 
are together equal to two right-angles," we infer immediately 
the actual truth that "Every triangle does contain, etc," and 
the possible, that " Every triangle mat/, etc ; " or from the 
assumed necessary truth that it is the order of nature, " The sun 
must rise to-morrow," we infer at once the actual truth that 
the " Sun will rise to-morrow," and the possible that " It can 
rise to-morrow."] 

When the necessity of the junction or separation of a certain 

subject-notion and a certain predicate-notion 

The act of reuoning jg ^^^ manifest from the nature of these 

•pwhat. 

notions themselves ; but when, at the same 
time, we are desirous of knowing whether they must be thought 
as inclusive, or as exclusive of each other ; in this case, we find 
ourselves in a state of doubt or indecision, from our ignorance 
of which of the two contradictory predicates must be affirmed 
tft denied of the subject. But this doiibt can be dissipated — 
this ignorance can be removed, only in one way — only by pro- 
ducing in us a necessity to connect with, ox die^QOuuQQt from^ 
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the subject one of the repugnant piedieatea. And mnee) ex 
J^pothesij this necessity does not— at least, does not immedi- 
atelj — arise from the simple knowledge of the saligect in itsoif, 
or of the predicate in itself, or of both together in themselTies, 
it follows that it must be derived frc»n some external sooiee ; 
and derived it can only be, if derived, from some other kneiwl- 
edge,which affords us, as its necessary consequence, the remoyal 
of the doubt originally harbored. But if this knowledge has 
for its necessary consequence the removal of the original doubt, 
this knowledge must stand to the existing doubt in the relation 
of a general rule ; and, as every rule is a judgment, it will ooa- 
stitute a general proposition. But a genend rule does mat 
simply and of itself reach to the removal of doubt and inde- 
cision ; there is required, and necessarily required, over and 
above this further knowledge, that the rule has reidly an appli- 
cation, or, what is the same thing, that the doubt r^lj stands 
under the general proposition, as a case which can be decided 
by it as by a general rule. But when the general rule has 
been discovered, and when its application to the doubt has like- 
wise been recognized, the solution of the doubt immediately 
follows, and therewith the determination of which of the contra- 
dictory predicates must or must not be affirmed of the subject; 
and this determination is accompanied with a consciousness of 
necessity or absolute certainty. A simple example will place 

the matter in a clearer light. When the 

^pT'""^^^*^^' ^^^^^^ ^^ *^® subject man is given along 

with the contradictory predicates free agent 
and necesMry agent^ there arises the doubt, with which of 
those contradictory predicates the subject is to be connected ; 
for, as contradictory, they can not both be affirmed of the 
subject, and, as contradictory, the one or the other must be so 
affirmed ; in other words, I doubt whether man be a/rec agent 
or not. The notion mmn^ and the repugnant notions /ree agent 
and necessary agents do not, in themselves, afford a solution of 
the doubt ; and I must endeavor to discover some other notion 
which will enable me to decide. Now^ takm^ the ^Tedieate 
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fr€t (igefO, this leads me to l&e closdy conaected notion 

tHoralhf retpontihle <igent^ which let it be supposed that I 

/otherwise know to foe necessarily a free agent; I ihns obtain 

'the proposition, Every morally responmhle {igent ii a free agent. 

But this proposition does not of itself contain the solution of 

"ike doubt ; for it may still be asked, Does the notion moraUy 

Tcspomihle agent constitute a predicate which appertains to* the 

-notion of man, the subject? This question is satisfied, if it is 

reoognised tiiat the notion man inyolves in it the notion of a 

. meroMy re»pon9(ble agent I can then say, Ma/n u a morally 

respanmMe argent These two propositions being thus formed 

; and applied to the subsisting doubt, the removal of this doubt 

follows of itself, and, in place of the previous indecision, 

1 whether man be a free agent or not, there follows, with the 

consciousness of necessity er absolute certainty, the connected 

judgment that Man is also a free agent The whole process, 

:the whole series of judgments, will stand thus : 



JSvery mornlly responsible agent U a free agent; 
Man is a morally responsible agent ; 
There/ore^ man is a free agent 



Let us consider in what relation the different constituent 
parts of this process stand to each other. It is evident that 

the whole process consists of three notions 

%'^SL^ritThe *°^ *^®^ "^^^^^l relations. The three 
vhoieoifjixteniioD,and notions Kc^free ogenty responsible agent^ and 

S^*ci«iSr*°'*^ ^ '^»- ^^®^' "^^*^^ relations are all those 

of whole and part, and whole and part in the 
quantity of extension ; for the notion free agent is seen to con- 
tain under it the notion responsible agent^ and the notion respon- 
jdble agent to contain under it the notion mem. Thus, these 
ihree notions are like three circles of three various extensions 
severally, contained one within another ; and it is evident that 
the process bj which we recognize that the naxrome^t noticiu^ 
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man, is contained under the widest notion, yree agentj is pte- 
cisely the' same by which we should recognize the inmost cirde 
to be contained in the outmost, if we were only supposed to 
know the relation of these together by their relation to the 
middle circle. Let A, B, C, denote the three circles. Nowi 
€x liypothesi, we know, and only know, that A contains B, 
and that B contains C ; but as it is a self-evident principle, 
that a part of the part is a part of the whole, we can not, 
with our knowledge that B contains C, and is contained in A, 
avoid recogniiing that G is contained in A. This is precisely 
the case with the three notions — -free cLgent, responmhle argent, 
tnan; not knowing the relation between the notions /ree ctgent 
and man, but knowing that free agent contained under it 
responsible agent, and that responsible agent contained under 
it man, we, upon the principle that the part of a part is a 
part of the whole, are compelled to think, as a necessary 
consequence, that free argent contains under it m43tn. It is 
thus evident, that the process shown in the example adduced 
is a mere recognition of the relation of three notions in the 
quantity of extension — our knowledge of the relation of two 
of these notions to each other being not given immediately, 
but obtained through our knowledge of their relktion to the 
third. 

But let us consider this process a little closer. The rela- 
tions of the three notions, in the above exam- 
The reaflonioR of Ex- pie, are those givcu in the quantity of Breadth 
tension maybe exhibited ^^ Extcnsiou. But cvcry uotiou has uot Only 

in Comprehen8ioii-*Uii8 , 

Illustrated. an Extcnsivc, but likewise an Intensive, quan- 

tity — not only a quantity in breadth, but a 
quantity in depth ; and these two quantities stand to each other, 
as we have seen, always in a determinate ratio — the ratio of 
inversion. It would, therefore, appear, a priori, to be a neces- 
sary presumption, that if notions bear a certain relation to each 
other in the one quantity, they must bear a counter-relation to 
each other in the other quantity ; consequently, ^t if we are 
able, under the quantity of extension, to deduce from the rela- 
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tions of two notions to a third their relation to eacli other, a 
correspondent evolution must he competent of the same notions, 
in the quantity of comprehension. Let us try whether this 
theoretical presumption be warranted apoBterioriy and by ex- 
periment, and whether, in the example given, the process can 
bo inverted, and the same rei^ult obtained with the same neces- 
sity. That example, as in extension, was : 

All responsible agents are free agents; 
J But man is a responsible agefit; 

Ther^orej man is a free agenU 

In other words, the notion responsible agent is contained under 
the notion fre^ agent;, but the notion man is contained under 
the notion responsible agent; therefore, on the principle that 
the. part of a part is a part of the whole, the notion nian is also 
contained under the notion free agent. Now, on the general 
doctrine of the relation of the two quantities, we must, if we 
would obtain the same result in the comprehensive which is 
here obtained under the extensive quantity, invert the whole 
process, that is, the notions which in extension are wholes 
become in comprehension parts, and the notions which in the 
former are parts; become in the latter wholes. Thus the notion 
free agent^ which, in the example given, was the greatest whole, 
l;>ecomes, in the counter process, the smallest; part, and the 
motion man, which was the smallest part, now becomes the 
greatest whole. The notion responsible agent remains the 
middle quantity or notion in both, but its relation to the two 
other notions is reversed; what was formerly its part being 
BOW its whole, what was formerly its whole being now its part. 
The process will, therefore, be thus explicitly enounced : 

The notion man comprehends in it the notion responsible agent; 
But the notion responsible agent comprehends in it the notion free 

agent; 
Therefore^ on the principle that the part of apart is a part of the 

whole, the notion man also comprehends in it the notion free aqent,.- 



..!> 



IM rmoDGcin or tmntght. 

Or, in eonoMNi lu^fvige: 

Bmt m rt^^^tuMe mftmi u mfrtt ^emt; 
Tker^vrt^ wktm U m Jrt€ mgtnL 

This leveraed proeeflB, in tlie qvanthj of comprelieiisicm, givct^, 
it is eTident^ tbe same lesuh as it gmTe m the quantity of 
exteiDdon. For, on the supposition, that we did not imme- 
diately know that the notion wntm comprehended free ageni^ 
but recognised that «Mm comprehended retpimsible (igenfj and 
that rapomdble agent comprehended /rce agent, we necessarily 
are compelled to think, in the erent of this recognition, that 
the notion wtam comprehends the notion /ree ag e nt , 

It is only necessary farther to oheerre, that in the one pro- 
cess — that, to wit, in extension, the copula 
Tteeopoia Ib aoof u, means ts eomtaimed mtder, whereas, in the 
rioB and cMprckea- ^j|j|^« j^ means comprehends in. Thus the 

iag. propositiiHi, Crod ts merciful^ yiewed as in the 

one quantity, signifies Crod is contamed tinder 
merciful; that is, the notion God is contained under the notion 
merciful; yiewed as in the otiier, means — Grod con^prehendn 
merciful^ that is, the notion God comprehends in ii the notion 

merciful. 

Now, this process of thought (of which I have endeaTored 
to give you a general notion) is called Reasoning; but it has, 
likewise, obtained a variety of other designations. The defini- 
tion of this process, with its principal denominations, I shall 
include in the following paragraph : 

^ LIII. Beasoning is an act of mediate comparison or 

Judgment; for to reason is to recognize 
LIII. Definition of ^^^^1 two notions Stand to each other in the 

the proceM of Beaeon- . . x xi. i. 

inn, with the prindpai relation of a whole and its parts, through 
dononinationi of pro- ^ recognition, that these notions severally 
ceff an pr nc gtand in the same relation to a third. Con- 

sidorod as an aet, Keasoning, or Piscourse of Keason (t6 
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XoYi!^€a9<Uy XoTfitTfib^^ deduoeaj rb dtawytia&ae)^ is, likewise, 
called the act or process of Argumentation (argumeHtattonis), 
of Ratiocination (ratiocinationis), of Inference or Illation 
(in/erendi)y of Collectihg (coUigendt), of Conelttding (conclude 
endi), of Syllogising (rov avXkoyi^tff&cUy barbarously sgllogis' 
andt). The term Reasoning is, likewise, given to the product 
of the act ; and a reasoning in this sense (ratiocination ratio' 
ciniu7n)j is, likewise, called an Argumentation (argum.entatio) ; 
also, frequently, an Argument (argumentum), an Inference or 
IlkUion (illatio') ; a Collection (collection , a Conclusion (con- 
clusioy aufmipaafiOL) ; and, finally, a Syllogism (aoXkojtfffjb^)^ 

A few words in explanation of these will suffice ; and, first, 

of the thine and its definition, thereafter of 

BxpUcation. . ^^ ' 

its names. 
In regard to the act of Eeasoning, nothing can be more 

erroneous than the ordinary distinction of 
1. TbeactofBeaMn- ^^^ proccss, as the Operation of a faculty 

different in kind from those of Judgment 
and Conception. Conception, Judgment, and Beasoning, are, 
in reality, only various applications of the same simple faculty, 
that of Comparison or Judgment* I have endeavored to show 
that concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previous process of comparison; that judgment 
is nothing but comparison, or the results of comparison, in its 
immediate or simpler form; and, finally, that reasoning is 
nothing but comparison in its mediate or more complex appli- 
cation. It is, therefore, altogether erroneous to maintain, as 

is commonly done, that a reasoning Or syl- 

or^ '^i^oi* ** **^ logism is a mere decompound whole, made 

up of judgments ; as a judgment is a com- 
pound whol^, made up of concepts. This is a mere mechanical 
mode of cleaving the mental phenomena into parts ; and holds 
the same relation to a genuine analysis of mind which the act 
of the butcher does to that of the anatomist. It is true, indeed^ 
that a syllogism can be separated into throa pwta or proposi- 
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tions; and that these propositions have a certain meaning, 
when considered apart, and out of relation to each other. But, 
when thus considered, they lose the whole significance which 
they had when united in a reasoning ; for their whole signifi- 
cance consisted in their reciprocal relation — in the light which 
they mutually reflected on each other. We can certainly hew 
down an animal body into parts, and consider its members 
apart ; but these, though not absolutely void of all meaning, 
when viewed singly and out of relation to their whole, have 
lost the principal and peculiar significance which they pos- 
sessed as the coefficients of a one organic and indivisible 
whole. It is the same with a syllogism. The parts which, 
in their organic union, possessed life and importance, when 
separated from each other, remain only enunciations of vagne 
generalities, or of futile identities. Though, when expressed 
in language, it be necessary to analyze a reasoning into parts, 
and to state these parts one after another, it is not to be sup- 
posed that in thought one notion, one proposition, is known 
before or after another; for, in consciousness, the three 
notions and their reciprocal relations constitute only one iden- 
tical and simultaneous cognition. 

The logicians have, indeed, all treated the syllogism as if 

this were not the case. They have con- 
Error of logici^na in sidcred One proposition as naturally the last 

their treatment of the . . i <i • it i 1*1 

Syllogism. *^ expression, and this they have accordingly 

called the conclusion; while the other two, 
as naturally going before the other two, they have styled the 
premises, forming together what they call the antecedmU. The 
two premises they have also considered as the one the greater 
(major), the other the less (minor), by exclusive reference to 
the one quantity of extension. All this, however, is, in my 
view, completely erroneous. For we may, in the theory of 
Logic, as we actually do in its practical applications, indiffer- 
ently enounce what is called the conclusion first or last. In the 
latter case, the conclusion forms a thesis, and the premises its 
grounds or reasons; and instead of the inferential therefore 
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'X^BrgOy dpd)^ we would employ the explicative for. The whole 

■ difiference consists in this — that the common order is synthetic, 

the other analytic ; and as, to express the thought, we must 

analyze it, the analytic order of statement appears certainly 

^the most direct and natural. On the subordinate matter of the 

' 'Order of the premises, I do not here touch. 

3ut to speak of the process in general : Without the power 

of reasoning we should have been limited in 
utiiitjof the proceM ^^^ knowledge (if knowledge of such a limi- 

of reasoning. o \ o 

tation would deserve the name of knowledge 
At all) — I say, without reasoning, we should have been limited 
to a knowledge of what is given by immediate intuition ; we 

: should have been unable to draw any inference from this 
knowledge, and have been shut out from the discovery of that 

' eountless multitude of truths, which, though of high, of para- 
mount importance, are not self-evident. This faculty is, like- 
wise, of peculiar utility, in order to protect us, in our cogitations, 
from error and felsehood, and to remove these if they have 

' already crept in. For every, the most complex, web of thought 
may be reduced to simple syllogisms ; and when this is done, 
their truth or falsehood, at least in a logical relation, flashes at 
• once into view. 

Of the terms by which this process is denominated, 

- 2. Terms by which the -R^cwonm^r is a modification from the 
process of Seasoning is French raisonner (and this a derivation from 
denominated. ^y^^ Latin ratio) ^ and corresponds to ratioci- 

;, Seasoning. Ratioci- j^^^ which has indeed been immediately 

xukfcion. . 

transferred into our language under the form 
ratiocination. Ratiocination denotes properly the process, but, 
improperly, also the product of reasoning ; Ratiodniitm marks 

exclusively the product. The original mean- 
ing of ratio was computation^ and, from the 
calculation of numbers, it was transferred to the process of 
mediate comparison in general. Discourse (discursus, Seduoea) 
indicates the operation of comparison, the running backward 
ftnd forward between the characters or notes of objects (discur 

12 
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rrre inter noias, Seavouffdac) ; this term may, therefore, be 
properly applied to the Elaborative Faculty in general, which 
I have just called the Discursive. The terms dwcoune and 
discursuSj didvoiUy are, however, often, nay generally, used 
for the reasoning process, strictly considered, and discurmve is 
«vcn applied to denote mediate, in opposition to intuitive, 
judgment, as is done by Milton. The compound term, dis- 
course of reason^ unambiguously marks its employment in this 

sense. Argumentation is derived from argu- 

Ar^ment***^" ''^^**^'**' which moaus argunientis uti; argu- 
ment again, argumentum — what is assumed iu 
order to argue something — is properly the middle notion in a 
reasoning — that through which the conclusion is established ^ 
and by the Latin Ehetoricians it was defined, "probabile 
inventum ad faciendam fidem." It is often, however, applied 

as coextensive with argumentation, Jnf&i^ence 
or Illation (from infeTo)^ indicates the carry- 
ing out into the last proposition what was virtually contained 

in the antecedent judgments. To conclude 

To conclude. i j \ • • -is xi. l v 

(concluaere), again, signines the act oi con- 
necting and shutting into the last proposition the two notions 

which stood apart in the two first. A con- 
clusion (conclusion is usually taken, in its 
strict or proper signification, to mean the last proposition of a 
reasoning ; it is sometimes, however, used to express the pror 

duct of the whole process. To syllogize 
s°uoriMn^*^ means to form syllogisms. Sgllogimi (auk* 

loycafib^n seems originally, like ratio^ io 
have denoted a computation — an adding up ; and, like the 
greater part of the technical terms of Logic in general, was 
borrowed by Aristotle from the mathematicians. This primary 
meaning of these two words favors the theory of those philoso- 
phers, who, like Hobbes and Leidenfrost, maintain that all 
thought is, in fact, at bottom only a calculation, a reckoning. 
I'okkoytafib^ may, however, be considered as expressing only 
what the composition of the word denotes — a collectir^ together j 
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for iruDjOYif^sad-tu comes from aoXXiytcv^ whicli signifies to 

collect. Finally, in Latin, a syllogism is 
CoUeetio. called collectio, and to reason colUgere, This 

refers to the act of collecting, in the conclusion, the two notions 
scattered in the premises. 

- From what has already heen said touching the character of 

the reasoning process, it is easy to see what 
The general eondi- ^^ ^j^^ general Conditions which every syl- 

Uons of syllogiam. ° J j 

logism supposes. For, as the essential nature 
of reasoning consists in this — that some douht should he 
removed by the application to it of some decisive general rule, 
there are to every syllogism three, and only three, requisites 
necessary: 1**. A doubt — ^which of two contradictory predi' 
cates must be affirmed of a certain subject — the problem or 
question (problema, quaesitum) ; 2^. The application of a 
decisive general rule to the doubt ; and, 3°. The general rule 
itself. But these requisites, when the syllogism is constructed 
and expressed, change their places ; so that the general rule 
st^Etnds first, the application of it to the doubt stands second, 
and the decision in regard to the doubt itself stands last. Each 
of these necessary constituents of a syllogism forms by itself a 
distinct, though a correlative, proposition ; every syllogism, 
therefore, contains three propositions, and these three proposi- 
tions, in their complement and correlation, constitute the 
syllogism. It will be proper, however, here to dictate a para- 
graph, expressive of the denominations technically given to the 
piats, which proximately make up the syllogism. 

^ LIV. A Reasoning or Syllogism is composed of two 
parts — ^that which determines or precedes, and that which fol- 
lows or is determined. The one is called the Antecedent 
(arUecedens) ; the other, the Consequent (conseqtiens). The 
Antecedent comprises the two propositions, the one of which 
enounces the general rule, and the other its application. 
These, from their naturally preceding the consequent, are 
called the Premises (proposiiiones pramiissce^ sam^tiones^ mem- 
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hra antecedentiaj Xijfifiara)' Of the premises, the one wliieh 

enounces the general rule, or the relation 
Liv. DenomioaUoni Qf the greatest quantity to the lesser, is 

of the parts which prox- n i .1 i#- • r% • ir • n 

imateiy make up the ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^J^ Fremise, or Major Prop- 
■yiiogiMn. osiiion, or the PropogUian simply (^proposiiio 

major, proposiHo prima, propositio, sumptvm, 
sumptio major, sumptio, thesis, expositio, inUeniio, npoaXijilfi^^ 
Trporaacz t^ /leil^iou^ Xr^/i/ia Tb //eT^ov). The other premise, 
which enounces the application of the general rule, or the 
relation of the lesser quantity to the least, is called the Minor 
Premise, the Minor Proposition, the Assumption, or the Sub* 
sumption (^propositio minor, propositio altera, a>ssufnptio, sub* 
sumptum, subsumptio, sumptio minor, Tipdzaac^ 3^ iidvTWV^ 
XTjfJLfia TO ikaTTOi^). It is manifest that, in the counter-quan- 
tities of Breadth and Depth, the two premises will hold an 
opposite relation of major and minor, of rule and application. 
The Consequent is the final proposition, which enounces the 
decision, or the relation of the greatest quantity to the least, 
and is called the Conclusion (con^lusio, conclusum, propositio 
conclusa, coUectio, complexio, summa, connexio, illatio, inteniio, 
and, in Greek, aufiTrepaajiaj to (TUi^ayofiSPOUy to knciptpofxt' 
vov). This part is usually designated hy the conjunction 
Therefore (ergo, dpa), and its synonyms. The conclusion is 
the Problem (problems), Question (qucestio, qucesitum^, which 
was originally asked, stated now as a decision. The problem 
is usually omitted in the expression of a syllogism, but is one 
of its essential parts. The whole nomenclature of the syllo- 
gistic parts, be it observed, has reference to the one-sided 
views of the logicians in regard to the process of reasoning. 

The Syllogism is divided into two parts, the Antecedent 

and the Consequent — the antecedent eom- 

Bxpiication. prchending the two propositions, in which 

Consequent. ^^^ middle notion is compared with the two 

notions we would compare together ,* and the 

consequent comprising the one proposition, which esplidtly 
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enounces the relation implicitly given in tlie prior of these two 
notions to each other. 

The two propositions which constitute the antecedent are 

called, amonc: other names, the Premues, 

Premises. ° . . 

Of these, the proposition expressing the 
relation of whole, which one of the originally given notions 
holds to the assumed or middle notion as its part, is called, 

among other appellations, the Major Propo- 
titUm^ the Major Premue, or The Propost- 
tion, xat' ef ojfjyv. The other proposition of the antecedent 
enouncing the relation of whole, which the assumed or middle 
notion holds to the other of the given notions as its part is 
called, among other appellations, the Minor Propos^Uion, the 

Minor Premise^ the Assumption, or the Sub- 

sumption. These, as terms of relation, vary, 

of course, with the relation in the counter-quantities. The 

one proposition, which constitutes the consequent, is called, 

among other appellations, the Conclusion. Perhaps the best 

names for these three relative propositions 

t.r.^c^'^r:'' of » «y"<'gi«=' '««W be Sumption, Sub- 

sumption, Ckmclusion, as those which express, 
most briefly and naturally, the nature and reciprocal depend- 
ence of the three judgments of a syllogism. The expressions 

Sumption and Submmption are appropriate 
Groands of their logical expressions, in consequence of their 

adoption as best names , .-• , . . , . t • • j j.v j. 

tor the three proposi- o^^*'^ showing that Logic cousidcrs them, not 
tiAuofasyUogism. as absolutely, but only as hypothetically 

true ; for Logic does not warrant the truth 
of the premises of a syllogism; it only, on the supposition 
that these premises are true, guarantees the legitimacy of the 
inference — the necesssity of the conclusion. It is on this 
account that the premises have, by the Greek logicians, been 

very properly styled Xyj/ifiara, corresponding 

to the Latin sumptiones ; and were there any 

necessity to resort to Greek, the Major Proposition, which I 

ifoold call Sumption (mmptw), might be well denominated 
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Lemma simply; and the Minor PropoBiftiony wkidi I woiU 
call the Suhmmption (subsumptio), might be w^ denoBiBalei 
the Hypolemma, 
In regard to the proposition ccmstitating the conseqfoent of a 

syllogism, the name which is generally 
Tbe CoodMiiMi. bestowed on it — the CimdiMMMir— 4a not 

exposed to any serioas djeetionfl. There k 
thus no reason why it should be superseded, and there is in 
fact no other term entitled to a preference. So much in refer* 
ence to the terms by which the proximate parts of a sjUoginn 
are denoted. I now proceed to state to you in general the 
DiTiaion of Syllogisms into Species determined by these parts, 
and shall then proceed to consider these several species in 
detail. But I have first of all to state to you a division of 
Syllogisms, which, as comprehending, ought to preeede all 
others. It is that of Syllogisms into Extensive and. Compzo- 
hensive. 

•[ LV. The First Division of Syllogisms is taken from the 

different kinds of quantity under which the reasoning proceeds. 

For while every syllogism infers that the part of a part is a 

part of the whole, it does this either in the 

LV. Vint Diyfiion quantity of Extension — the Predicate of the 

of Syllogisms into Ex ^^ notions Compared in the Question and 

tensive and Compre- ^ * 

baniiTe. Conclusion being the greatest whole, and the 

Subject the smallest part ; or in the counter- 
quantity of Comprehension — the Subject of these two noti<HMi 
being the greatest whole, and the Predicate the smallest part 

After what I have already stated in regard to the nature of 
these opposite quantities, under the doctrine of Concepts and 
Judgments, and after the illustrations I have given you of the 
possibility of conducting any reasoning in either of these 
quantities at will — every syllogism in the one quantity being 
convertible into a syllogism absolutely equivalent in the other 
quantity — ^it will be here needless to enlarge upon the iuitai» 
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of this distinction in general. This distinction comprehends 
aU others; and its illustration, therefore, supposes that the 
nature of the various subordinate classes of syllogisms should 
be previottsly understood. It will, therefore, be expedient, not 
Hi present to enter on any distinct consideration of this divi- 
sion of reasonings, but to show, when treating of syllogisms 
under their various subaltern classes, how each is capable of 
b^ing cast in the mold of either quantity, and not, as logi- 
cians suppose, in that of extensive quantity alone. 
. The next distinction of Syllogisms is to be sought for either 

in the constituent elements of which they 

8jrftoffiIm«*°^ '**"* ^ ^^ composed, or in the manner in which 

these are connected. The former of these is 
teehnieally ealled the matt^ of a syllogism, the latter its /orm. 
You must, however, observe that these terms are here used in 
a loatrieted meaning. Both matter and form under this dis* 
tinetion are included in the form of a syllogism, when we 
speak of form in contrast to the empirical matter which it may 
contain. This, therefore, is a distinction under that form with 
which Logic, as you know, is exclusively conversant ; and the 
matter here spaken of should be called, for distinction's sake, 
the fcrmal or necessary matter of a syllogism. In this sense, 
then, the matter of a syllogism means merely the propositions 
and terms of which every syllogism is necessarily made up ; 
whereas, otherwise, the form of a syllogism points out the way 
in which these constituents are connected. This being under- 
stood, I repeat that the next distinction of syllogisms is to be 
sought for either in their matter or in their form. 
Now in regard to their matter, syllogisms can not differ, for 

every syllogism, without exception, requires 

Th^ forn, the the Same constituent parts — ^a question, the 

ground of the next gubsumption of it undcr a general rule, and 

grand distinction of ^. «, , i»i« 

syitasiimfl. the sumptiQU of the general rule itself; 

which three constituents, in the actual enun- 
ciation of a syllogism, change, as I have already noticed, their 
rdfttiye situation ; what was first in the order of thought being 
last In the order of expression. 
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The difference of Syllogisms can, therefore, only be WM^jht 

for in their different forms; so that their 
The form of Syiio- distinctions are only formal. But the form 

rltm twofold, Internal .j j • -x x _^ 

and External. of a syllogism, considered m its greatest 

generality, is of a twofold kind, yii., either 

I all Internal and Essential, or an External and Accidental. 

'^The former of these depends on the relations of the constit- 
uent parts of the syllogism to each other, as determined by die 
nature of the thinking subject itself; the latter of these 
depends on the external expression of the constituent parts of 
the syllogism, whereby the terms and propositions are yariously 
determined in point of number, position, and consecution. We 
must, therefore, in conformity to the order of nature, first of 
all, consider what classes of syllogism are given by their inter- 
nal or essential form; and thereafter inquire what are the 
classes afforded by their external or accidental modifications. 
First, then, in regard to the Internal or Essential Form of Syl- 
logism. 

A Syllogism is only a syllogism when the conclusion follows 
from the premises with an absolute certainty ; and as this cer- 
tainty is determined by a universal and necessary law of 
thought, there must, consequently, be as many kinds of Syllo- 
gism as there are various kinds of premises affording a conse- 
quence in virtue of a different law. Between the premises 
there is only one possible order of dependency, for it is always 
the sumption — the major premise, which, as the foundation of 
the whole syllogism, must first be taken into account. And in 
determining tlie difference of syllogisms, the sumption is Qie 
only premise which can be taken into account as affording a 
difference of syllogism ; for the minor premise is merely the 
subsumption of the lesser quantity of the two notions, conoem- 
ing whose relation we inquire, under the question, and this 
premise always appears in one and the same form — in that, 
namely, of a categorical proposition. The same is, likewise, 
the case in regard to the conclusion, and, therefore, wo can 
no more look toward the conclusion for a determination of the 
diversity of syllogism thau to^rocd t\v^ wO&w«D?^>iMiTi, ^^ 
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' ll*ye thus only to inquire in regard to the various possible 
kinds of major proposition. 

Now, as all sumptions are judgments, and as we have already 

found that the most general division of judg- 
T Syiiogrisins tobedi- ments, ncxt to the primary distinction of 

' Tilled according to the • a. • ^ a* ••i*i i 

chnracter of their aump. Intensive and oxtensivo, IS into simple and 
' U6M and the lair regu- conditional, this division of judgments, which, 

' ^*til*ren*^remr«^r!!^d ^^^^ developed, affords the classes of catc- 
conciuaion. gorical, disjunctive, hypothetical, and hypo- 

thetico-disjunctivc propositions, will furnish 
tis with all the possible differences of major premises. It is 

■ also manifest that in any of these aforesaid propositions (cate- 
gorical, disjunctive, hypothetical, and hypothetico-disjunctive), 
a decision of the question — which of two repugnant predicates 
belongs to a certain subject — can be obtained according to a 
universal and necessary law. In a categorical sumption, this is 
oompetent through the laws of Identity and Contradiction; 
for what belongs or does not belong to the superordinate notion, 
belongs or does not belong to the subordinate. In disjunctive 
sumptions, this is competent through the law of Excluded 
Middle; since of all the opposite determinations one alone 
belongs to the object; so that if one is affirmed, the others 
inust be, conjunctively, denied ; and if one is denied, the others 
must be disjunctively, at least, affirmed. In hypothetical 

' sumptions, this is competent through the law of Keason and 

Consequent; for where the reason is, th^re must be the conse- 

•' quent, and where the consequent is, there miist be the reason.* 

■ There are thus obtained three or four great classes of Syllo- 

I 

* This classification of syllogisms can not be regarded as express- 
ing the author's final view; according to which, the principal of 
- Beason and Consequent is not admitted as a law of thought In 
a note by Sir W. Hamilton, appended to Mr. Bayne's Essays on 
tJie New Analytic of Logical Forms, the author's later view is 
expressed as follows : " All Mediate inference is one — that incor- 
rectly called Categorical; for the Conjunctive And JHijunctiee forms 
of ffypcihetical reasoning are reducible to immediate inferences." 

13 
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gismSy vrhoBQ essential cliaraoteristica I shall comprifie in the 
following paragraph : 

^ LYI. Syllogisms are divided into different classes, accord- 
ing as the connection between the premises and conclusion is 
determined by the different fundamental laws 1®. of Identity 

and Contradiction ; 2^. Of Excluded Mid- 

diwIiono^slJXw^ ^*®' ^''- ^^ ^.*®^° *°^ Con^uent; these 
Aoeording to tbe Uw scveral determinations affording the three 
regulating tbe intor. ^^^^^ ^f Categorical, of DuQunctive, znd of 

Hypothetical SylhgwnM. To these may be 
added a fourth class, the HypothettcO'dwfuncttve or JXlemmatic 
Syllogimn, which is determined by the two last laws in combi- 
nation. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of these several syllo- 
gisms in detail, I shall, first of all, give you 
•i^irny'iU^"' examples of the four species together, in 

order that you may have, while treating of 
each, at least a general notion of their differences and simi- 
larity. 

1. Categorical. 1.— Or A Gategobical Syllogism. 

Sumption All matter U created; 

Subsumption But the heavenly bodies are material; 

Conclusion Therrfore, the heavenly bodies are created, 

2. DisjanctlTe. 2. — Or a Disjukctivb Stllogibm. 

Sumption. The hope of immortality is either a rationml 

expectation or an illtisiom ; 
Subsumption But the hope of immortality is a rational expeet", 

aUon ; 
Conclusion Therrfore^ the hops of immortality is not an iUsh 

iion. 
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S, HypothetioaL 3. — Oi A Htfothktioal Stilogisk. 

Sumption. »»;ff Logic doe% not profess to he an instrument of 

^ invention^ the reproach that it discovers nothing 

is unfounded; 
WyiWmiiption But Logic does not profess to he an instrument of 

invention; 
ConeluBioD Wktrefore, the reproach that it discovert nothing 

i9 ur\fbtmded, 

4. Hypotheiico-dis- 4. — Of thx Dilbmxa ob Htpothetico-dis* 
junctive. junctitb Stllooux. 

Sumption.. If man voere suited to live out of socieiy^ he would 

either he a god or a heast ; 

Subsumption But man is neither a god nor a heast; 

Conclusion Therefore^ he is not suited to live out of societif^ 

I now go on to the special consideration of tlie first of these 

classes of Syllogism — ^viz., the Syllogism 

Je Sori^"''**^' which has been denominated Categorical 

And in regard to the meaning and history 
of the term categorical^ it will not be necessary to say anything 
in addition to what I have already stated in speaking of judg- 
ments. As used originally by Aristotle, the term categorical 
meant merely affirmative^ and was opposed to negative. By 

Theophrastus it was employed in the sense 
of absolute, simple, direct, and as opposed to 
conditional; and in this signification it has continued to be 
employed by all subsequent logicians, without their having been 
aware that Aristotle never employed it in the meaning in 
which alone they used it. 

^ LVII. A Categorical Syllogism is a reasoning whose 

form is determined by the laws of Identity 
- ^Z?' '^5''*^'*'*^and Contradiction, and whose sumption is 

Sylloginn— 'What. ' » -r A 

thus a categorical proposition. In a Categori- 
cal Syllogism there are three principal uotion^^ \ioV^\i^\A ^<^\:l 
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other the relation of whole and part ; and these are so eom*^ 
bined together, that thej eonstitnte three propositions, in which 
each principal notion oeenrs twice. These notions are called 
Terms {termini, dpoe), and according as the notion is the great- 
est, the greater, or the least, it is called the ITa/or, the Middle, 
or the Mmor Term. The Middle Term is called the Argument 
(argumeutum, iojxxZj iciaze^ ; the Major and Minor Terms are 
called Extremes (extrema, dbcpa)^ If the syllogism proceed in 
the quantity of Extensipn (and this form alone has been consid- 
ered by logicians), the predicate of the coneln^on is the great- 
est whole, and, consequently, the Major Term ; the subject of 
the conclusion, the smallest part, and, consequently, the Minor 
Term. If the syllogism proceed in the quantity of Compre- 
hension, the subject of the conclusion is the greatest whole, 
and, consequently, the Major Term ; the predicate of the con- 
clusion, the smallest part, and, consequently, the Minor Term. 
In either quantity, the proposition in which the relation of the 
major term to the middle is expressed, is the Sum,ption or 
Major Premise, and the proposition in which is expressed the 
relation of the middle term to the minor, is the Suhsumpfion 
or Minor Premise. The general forms of a Categorical Syllo- 
gism under the two quantities, are, consequently, the following : 



AK EXTI9BITE 8TLLOGI8M. 




AH IKTSNSr^B 8TLT.0GI8M. 


Bts A 




GmB 


CmB 




BmA 


CmA 


GmA 


All man is mortal; 




Caius is a man ; 


But Caius is a man 


• 


But all mem is mortal; 


Therefore, Caius is 


mortal. 


There/ore, Caius is mortal. 



In these examples, you are aware, from what has previously 

been said, that the copula in the two differ- 
Explication. ^^^ quantities is precisely of a counter-mean- 
ing i in the quantity of extensipn, signifying contained under; 
in the quantity of comprehension, signifying contains in ii. 



logism. 
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Thus, taking the several formulae, the Extensive Syllogism 
irill, when explicitly enounced, be as follows : 

The Middle term B is contained under the Major 
BxBinple of tbe Br- ^^^ ^ . 

,._, ^^ But the Minor term C is contained under the Middle 

term B; 
Ther^orCf the Minor term C is also contained under 
the Major term A. 



Or, to take the concrete example : 

The Middle term all men is contained under the Major term mortal; 
But the Minor term Caius is contained under the Middle term all men; 
Ther^orCj the Minor term Caius is also contained under the Major 
term mortal. 

On the contrary the Intensive Syllotnsm, 
when explicated, is as follows : 

7*he Majo>r term C contains in it the Middle term B; 
But the Middle term B contains in it the Minor term A ; 
Therefore, the Major term C also contains in it the Minor term A. 

Or, in the concrete example : 

T?ie Major term (hius contains in it the Middle term man; 
But the Middle term man contains in it the Minor term mortal ; 
Therefore^ the Major term Caius also contains in it the Minor term 
mortal. 



Thus you see that by reversing the order of the two premi- 
ses, and by reversing the meaning of the copula, we can always 
change a categorical syllogism of the one quantity into a cate- 
gorical syllogism of the other. 

Before leaving the consideration of the terms of a syllogism, 
I may notice that the most convenient mode of stating a ^llo-. 
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gism in an abstraot form, is by the letters S, P, and M — 8 sig- 
nifying the subject, as P the jHredicate, of 
Most conTenient the conclusion, and M the middle term of 
modeof statiDgatyUo- ^^ svllogism. This YOU will be pleased to 

gism in an abt tract a^ o ^ a 

form. recollect, as we shall find it necessary to 

employ this notation in showing the differ- 
ences of syllogisms from the different arrangement of their 
terms. 

I have formerly stated that categorical syllogisms are regu- 
lated by the fundamental laws of Identity 
Categorical syi 10. ^^^ Contradiction : the law of Identity rcgu- 

gisms divided into , ' . . 

special classes accord- lating Affirmative, the law of Contradiction, 
ing to the appiicauons Negative, Catcgoricals. As, however, die 

of the laws of Identity o » o 7^ ^ 7 

and Gontradictton un- l&ws of Identity and Contradiction are oapa- 
der the relation of \^^ of certain Special applications, these will 

afford the ground of a division of Categorical 
Syllogisms into a corresponding number of classes. It has 
been already stated, that all reasoning is under the relation of 
whole and part, and, consequently, the laws of Identity and 
Contradiction will find their application to categorical syllo- 
gisms only under this relation. 

But the relation of whole and part may be regarded in two 

points of view ; for we may either look from 

The relation of whole ^^^ ^j^^j^ ^ ^j^^ ^.^ ^^ j^^j. ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^ 
and part may be re- * ^ ' ^ ^ 

gardod in two points of to the wholc. This being the case, may we 

view, and thus affords ^^t apply the principles of Identity and Con- 
two classes of Reason- ,. . . , , 

inga. tradiction m such a way that we either 

reason from the whole to the parts, or from 
the parts toward the whole ? Let us consider : looking at the 
whole and the parts together on the principle of Identity, we 
are assured that the whole and all its parts are one — ^that what- 
ever is true of the one is true of the other — that they are only 
different expressions for the different aspects in which we may 
contemplate what in itself is absolutely identical. On the 
principle, therefore, that the whole is only the sum of the pafts, 
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I lim entitled, on the one hand, looking ^m the whole to its 
parts, to say with absolute certainty, What belongs to a whole 
belongs to its part ; and what does not belong to a whole does 
not belong to its part : and on the other, looking from the parts 
to their whole, to say, What makes np all the parts constitutes 
the whole ; and what does not make up all the parts does not 
constitute the whole. Now, these two applications of the prin- 
ciples of Identity and Contradiction, as we look from one term 
of the relation of whole and part, or from the other, determine 
two different kinds of reasoning. For if we reason downward, 
from a containing whole to a contained part, we shall have one 
•sort of reasoning which is called the Deductive; whereas, if we 
reason upward, from the constituent parts to a constituted 
whole, we shall have another sort of reasoning, which is called 
the Indttctive, This I shall briefly express in the following 
paragraph : 

% LYIII. Categorical Syllogisms are Deductive^ if, on the 

principles of Identity and Contradiction, we 

LYin. Categorical roasou downward, from a containing whole 

syiiogtems divided into ^ ^ contained part: they are Inductive, if, 

nednctiTO and Indttc- . . 

tiTo. on these principles, we reason upward, from 

the constituent parts to a constituted whole. 

This is sufficient at present to afford you a general concep- 
tion of the difference of Deductive and In- 
Jk^XZ^^ ductive Categoricals. The difference of these 

two kinds of reasoning will be properly ex- 
plained, when, after having expounded the nature of the former, 
we proceed to consider the nature of the latter. We shall now, 
therefore, consider the character of the deductive process — the 
process which has been certainly and most successfully analyzed 
by logicians ; for, though their treatment of deductive reason- 
ing has been one-sided and imperfect, it is not positively erro- 
neous ; whereas, their analysis of the inductive process is at 
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once meager and incorrect. And, first^ of the proximate cnoiis 
by which Deductive Categoricals are rcguUted. 

^ LIX. In Deductive Categoricals the universal laws of 

Identity and Contradiction take two modified 

eg^riL^^ir ^oiJi. ^^^°^^» according as these syllogisms proceed 

in the quantity of Comprehension or in that 
of Extension. The peculiar canon by which Intensive Syllo- 
gisms of this class are regulated, is, "What belongs to the predi- 
cate belongs also to the subject; what is repugnant to the 
predicate, is repugnant also to the subject. The peculiar canon 
by which Extensive Syllogisms of this class are regulated is, 
What belongs to the genus belongs to the species and indi- 
vidual ; what is repugnant to the genus, is repugnant to the 
species and individual. Or, more briefly, What pertains to 
the higher class pertains also to the lower. 

^ LX. An Extensive Categorical Syllogism, if regularly 

and fully expressed, is governed by the three 

LX. The Three Rules following rulcs : 
of the Extensive Cate- __ , , jii. 

goricai Syllogism. !• It must havc three, and only three. 

Terms, constituting three, and only three. 
Propositions. 

II. Of the premises, the Sumption must in quantity be 
Definite (i. e. universal or singular), and the Subsumption in 
quality Afl&rmative. 

III. The Conclusion must correspond in Quantity with the 
Subsumption, and in Quality with the Sumption. 

These three simple laws comprise all the rules which logi- 
cians lay down with so confusing a minuto- 
^inustration. Fir.t ^^ r^j^^ g^^ .^ . ^ categorical syllogism, 

if regular and perfect, must have three, and 
only three, propositions, made up of three, and only three, 
terms. The necessity of this rule is manifest from the very 
notion of a categorical syllogism. In a categorical syllogism 
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the relfttioa of two notions to each other is determined through 
their relation to a third; and, eonsequentlj, eajoh must be 
compared once with the intermediate notion, and once with 
each other. It }s thus manifest that there must be three, and 
can not possibly be more than three, terms; and that these 
three terms must in their threefold comparison, constitute three, 
and only three, propositions. It is, however, to be observed, 

that it may often happen as if, in a valid 
What is properly to gyHoffism, there were more - than three prin- 

be I'egarded as a logical . . 

term. cipal uotions — three terms. But, in that 

case, the terms or notions are only complex, 
and expressed by a plurality of words. Hence it is, that each 
several notion extant in a syllogism, and denoted by a separate 
word, is not on that account to be viewed as a logical term or 
terminus, but only those which, either singly or in connection 
with others, constitute a principal momentum of the syllogism. 
Thus, in the following syllogism, there are many more than 
;three several notions expressed by three several words, but 
,these, we shall find, constitute in reality only three principal 
notions or logical terms : 

'Sumption He who eorueientiousltf performs hisduty is a Irulygoodman; 

Subsumption .iSbcra^es conscientiously performs his duty; 
Conclusion,,,. There/orCj Socrates is a truly good man. 

Here there are in all seven several notions denoted by seven 
separate words : 1. CoHscientwusli/j 2, Performs^ 3. Duty^ 4. 
Truly, 5. Good, 6. Man, 7. Socrates; but only three principal 
notions or logical terms, viz.: 1. Conscientiously performs his 
duty, 2. Truly good man, 3. Socrates, 

When, on the other hand, the expression of the middle 

term in the sumption and subsumption is 

used m two significations, there may, m that 

case, appear to be only three terms, while there are in reality 

four ; or as it is technically styled in logic, a qtiatemio termi- 

norum. On this account, the syllogism is vicious in point of 
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y form, and, consequently, ean afford no inference, howbeft tliat 
the several propositions may, in point of matter, l>e all trae. 
And why ? Because there is here no mediation, consequetttly 
no connection between the different terms of the syDogism. 
For example : 

The animaU are void qfremon; 

Man it an animal; 

Ther^ore^ man is void qfreaean. 

Here the conclusion is invalid, though each proposition, by 
itself, and in ' a certain sense, may be true. For here ^e 
middle term, aniTnalj is not taken in the same meaning in the 
m^or and minor propositions. For in the former, it is taken 
in a narrower signification, as convertible with hrutej in the 
latter in a wider signification, as convertible with ammaied 
organism. 

The second rule is : Of the premises, the sumption must in 

quantity be definite Cuniversal or sin&cular). 

Second Rule. ^ ^ \ . ,.. . « 

the subsumption must m quality be affirma- 
tive. The sumption must in reference to its quantity be defi- 
nite ; because it affords the general rule of the syllogism. For 
if it were indefinite, that is, particular, we should have no 
security that the middle term in the subsumption comprised 
the same part of the sphere which it comprised in the sump- 
tion. 
Thus: 

Some M are P; 
AUQareU; 



All S are P. 

Or, in a concrete example : 



Some works of art art cubical; 
All pictures are works of art; 
Thertfore, all pictures are cubical. 
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In regard to the subsnmplioii, lihiB is necessftrily affirmatiye. 
The samplioii 18 not limited to either quality, because the pro- 
position enouncing a general rule may indifferently declare All 
M 18 P, and No M ts P. The assumption is thus indeterminate 
in regard to <piality. But not so the proposition enouncing 
the application of a general rule. For it must subsume, that 
is, it must affirm, that something is contained under a condi- 
tion ; and is, therefore, necessarily affirmative. We must say 
S tig M. But in respect of quantity it is undetermined, for we 
can either say All S m M, or Some S is M. If the subsump- 
tion is n^atiye, there is no inference ; for it is not necessary 
that a genus should contain only things of a certain species. 
This is shown in the following example : 

AU men are animals ; 

Jfo horee 4e a man ; 

Ther^oT^ no hone ie an animal. 

Or, as abstractly expressed : 

AUliareV; 
But no S M M ; 

Ko & it P. 

Thus it is, that in a regular extensive categorical syllogism, 
the sumption_must be always definite in quantity, the subsump- 
tion always affirmative in quality. 

I have, however, to add an observation requisite to prevent 

the possibility of a misconception. In stat- 

MisconceiKion In re- ing it as a rule of cxtensivc categoricals, that 
gard to deflniteDe» of ^^^ g^iniption must be definite (universal or 

obviated. singular), if you are at all c(tnversant with 

logical books, you will have noticed that this 
rule is not in unison with the doctrine therein taught, and you 
may, accordingly, be surpriBed that I should enounce as a 
general rule what is apparently contradicted by the fact that 
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there are syllogisms — ^valid syllo^sms^-of yariotis forms, in 
which the sumption is a particular, or the subsnmptioii a nega- 
tive, proposition. In explanation of this, it is enough at present 
to say, that, in these syllogisms the premises are transposed in 
the expression. You will, hereafter, find that the sumption is 
not always the proposition which stands first in the enuncia- 
tion, as the conclusion is not always the pro- 
The mere order of p^gition which Stands Isflt Such transposi- 

enuDCiation does not '^ -^ 

constitute the sump- tions are, however, only external accidents, 
tton or sutemapuon in ^^^j ^^ie mere Order in which the premises 

a reasoning. , , 

and conclusion of a syllc^sm are enounced, 
no more changes their nature and their necessary relation to 
each other, than does, the mere order in which the granunatical 
parts of a sentence are expressed, alter their essential character 
and reciprocal dependence. In the phrases vir honm and bonuB 
vir — in both, the vir is a substantive and the hmus an adjec- 
tive. In the sentence variously enounced — Alexander Darivm 
vicit — Alexander vicit Darium — Darium Alexander vicit — 
Darium vicit Alexander — Vicit Alexander Darium-^Vidt 
Darium Alexander — in these, a difference of order may denote 
a difference of the interest we feel in the various constituent 
notions, but no difference of their grammatical or logical rela- 
tions. It is the same with syllogisms. The mere order 

of enunciation does not change a sumption 

What truly const!- into a subsumption, nor a subsumption into a 

tutea the sumption and gumptiou. It is their cssential relation and 

goning. correlation in thought which constitutes the 

one proposition a major, and the other a 
minor premise. If the former precede the latter in the expres- 
sion of the reasoning, the syllogism is technically regular ; if 
the latter precede the former, it is technically irregular or 
transposed. This, however, as you will hereafter more fully 
see, has not been attended to by logicians, and in consequence 
of their looking away from the internal and necessary consecu- 
tion of the premises to their merely external and accidental 
anangement, the science had been deformed and perplexed by 
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the recognition of a multitade of different forms, as real and 
distinct, which exist only, and are only distinguished, by cer- 
tain fortuitous accidents of expression. This being understood, 
you will not marvel at the rule in regard to the quantity of 
sumptions in extensive syllogisms (which, however, I limited 
to those that were regularly and fully expressed); that it must 
be definite. Nor will you marvel at the counter canon in 
regard to the quality of sumptions in intensive syllogisms — that 
it must be affirmative. 

The necessity of the last rule is equally manifest as that of 

the preceding. It is : The conclusion must 
correspond in quantity with the subsump- 
Uon, and in quality with the sumption. This rule is otherwise 
enounced by Ic^icians: The conclusion must always follow 
the weaker or worser part — the negative and the particular 
being held to be weaker or worser in relation to the affirmative 
and universal. The conclusion, in extensive categoricals (with 
which we gxe at present occupied) is made up of the minor 
term, as subject, and of the major term, as predicate. Now, as 
the relation of these two terms to each other is determined by 
their relation to the middle term, and as the middle term is 
compared with the major term in the sumption ; it follows that 
the major term must hold the same relation to the minor in 
the conclusion which it held to the middle in the sumption. 
If, then, the sumption is affirmative, so likewise must be the 
conclusion ; on the other hand, if the sumption be negative, so 
likewise must be the conclusion. In the subsumption, the 
minor term is compared with the middle ; that is, the minor is 
affirmed as under the middle. In the conclusion, the major 
term can not, therefore, be predicated of more things than 
were affirmed as under the middle term in the subsumption. 
Is the subsumption, therefore, universal, so likewise must be 
the conclusion ; on the contrary, is the former particular, so 
likewise must be the latter. 

We have next to consider into what rules the law of Intensive 
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or Gomprehensiye Syllogism is developed, in its nMniosozimatflr 

application. Now, as the intensive and ex* 

«. TbeinteatiTeCftt- tensive svUogisms are always the oounterparts 

logtom. ^^ ^^^ Other, the proximate rules of the two 

forms must, consequently, be either precisely 
the same, or^ precisely the converse of each other. Accord- 
ingly, taking the three rules of extensive syllogisms, we find 
that the first law is also, without difference, a rule of intensive 
syllogisms. But the second and third, to maintain their essen- 
tial identity, must be externally converted ; for to change an 
extensive syllogism into an intensive, we must taranspose the 
order or subordination of the two premises, and reverse the 
reciprocal relation of the terms. The three general rules of an 
Intensive Categorical Deductive Syllogism will, ihersfore^' 
stand as follows : 

^ LXI. An Intensive Categorical Deductive Syllogism, that 

is, one of Depth, if regularly and fully ex- 
LXI. Rules of the pressed, is governed by the three following - 

IntenBive Categorical . 
BeducUve Syllogiam. rulCS : 

I. It must have three, and only three, 
terms— constituting three, and only three, propositions. 

II. Of the premises, the Sumption must in quality be Affirm- 
ative, and the Subsumption in quantity Definite (Ihat is, uni- 
versal or singular). 

III. The Conclusion must not exceed the Sumption in Quan- • 
tity, and in Quality must agree with the Subsumption. 

In regard to the first of these rules — the rule which is iden- 
tical for syllogisms whether extensive or in- 
iSfEui^* tensive, it is needless to say anything ; for 
all that I stated in regard to it under the 
first of these forms, is valid in regard to it under the second. 

I proceed to the second, which is : The sumption must in 
quality be affirmative, the subsumption must in quantity be 
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defimte (tibat is, univeFBal or singular).. And, here, we have 

to answer the question, Why in an intensive 
syllogism must the sumption be affirmative 

in quality,, the subsumption definite in quantity ? Let us take 

the following syllogism as explicated : 

8 eonqtrehencU M \ 

M does not comprehend P ; | 

Ther^ore^ S does not comprehend P. 

Prudence comprehends virtue; 

But virtue does not comprehend hlameworthy; 

Therrfore^ prudence does not comprehend blameworthy^ 

Here all goea on r^ularly. We descend from the major term 
prudcTice to the middle term virtue^ and from the middle term 
virtue to the minor term blameworthy. But let us reverse the 
premises. We at once see that though there is still a discover- 
able meaning, it is not directly given, and that we must rectify 
and restore in thought what is perverse and- preposterous in 
expression. In the previous example, the sumption is affirma- 
tive, the subsumption negative. Now let us take a negative 
sumption : 

S does not comprehend M ; 
But M comprehends P. 

Here there is no conclusion competent, for we can neither say 
S comprehends P, nor S does not comprehend P. Or, to take a 
concrete example : 

Pntdence does not comprehend learning; 
But learning comprehends praiseworthy. 

We can draWj it is evident, no conclusion; for we can neither 
say^ from the relation of the two propositions, that Prudence 
comprehends prtmeworihy^ nor that Prudence does^ not compre^ 
hend praiseworthy* 
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The reason why an extensive syllogism reqaires a unirersal 

sumption, and an intensive syllogism an affim- 
Groun.ia of the rule. ^^ ^^^ ^. ^^ ^^^ lequires an affirma- 

regarding Sumption ' "^ ^^ 

4*)d suteumrtion ia tivo and the other a definite subsmnption, is 
Kxten.ive«idCompre- ^j^^ following: The Condition common to 

hensive Syllogismi. ^ 

both syllogisms is that the sumption should 
express a rule. But in the extensive syllogism this law is a 
universal rule, that is, a rule to which there is no exceptioa ; 
but then it may be expressed either in an affirmative or in a 
negative form, whereas in the intensive syllogism this law is 
expressed as a position, as a fact, and, therefore, admits only 
of an affirmative form, but, as it is not necessarily universal, it 
admits of limitations or exceptions. This opposite character 
of the sumptions of the two forms of syllogisms is eones- 
pondent to the opposite character of their subsumptions. In 
liie extensive syllogism, the subsumption is, and can only be, 
an affirmative declaration of the application of the sumption as 
a universal rule. In the intensive syllogism, the subsumption 
is either an affirmation or a negation of the application of the 
sumption as a positive law. Hence it is that in an intensive 
syllogism the major premise is necessarily an affirmative, while 
the minor may be either an affirmative or a negative propo- 
sition. 

In regard to the second clause of the second rule, the reason 
why the subsumption in an intensive syllogism must be definite 
in quantity, is because it would otherwise be impossible to 
affirm or deny of each other the minor and the major terms in 
the conclusion. For example : 

Sumption Prudence it a virtue; i. e., Prudence comprehends virtue, 

SuhBum'ption,,.. Some virtue is praiseworthi/; i. e., Some virtue compre- 
hends praiseworthy. 

From these we can draw no conclusion, for the indefinite 9(me 
virtue does not connect the major term prudence and the minor 
term praisewartht^ into tho necessary relation of whole and 
part. 
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In regard to ihe ihird role — The conclusion must be corres- 
pondent in quantity with the sumption, and 

Third Rule. f^ ,. \. ^/ , .. '^.. / . 

in quality with the subsumption — it is not 
necessary to say anything. Here, as in the extensive syllo- 
gism, the conclusion can not be stronger than the weakest of 
its antecedents ; that is, if any premise be negative, the conclu- 
sion can not but be negative also ; and if any premise be par- 
ticular, the conclusion can not be but particular likewise ; and 
as a weaker quality is only found in the subsumption, and a 
.weaker quantity in the sumption, it follows that (as the rule 
declares) the conclusion is regulated by the sumption in regard 
to its quantity, and by the subsumption in regard to its quality. 
It is, however, evident, that though warranted to draw a uni- 
versal conclusion from a general sumption, it is always compe- 
tent to draw only a particular. 

^ LXII. An Inductive Categorical Syllogism is a reasoning 

in which we argue from the notion of all the 

LXII. Inductive constituent parts discretively, to the notion 

--1^1"^ ^ "* ^^ *^® constituted whole collectively. Its 

general laws are identical with those of the 
Deductive Categorical Syllogism, and it may be expressed, in 
like manner, cither in the form of an Intensive or of an 
Extensive Syllogism. 

All. you will find in logical works of the character of logical 
induction is utterly erroneous ; for almost all logicians, except 
Aristotle, consider induction, not as regulated by the necessary 
laws of thought, but as determined by the probabilities and 
presumptions of the sciences from which its matter has acci- 
dentally been borrowed. They have not considered it logic- 
ally, in its formal, but only, extralogically, in its material con- 
ditions. Thus, logicians have treated in Logic of the induc- 
' tive inference from the parts to the whole, not as exclusively 
warranted by the law of Identity, in the convertibility of the 
whole and all its parts, but they have attempted to establish an 
illation from a few of these parts to the whole ; and this, either 

14 
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A8 supported by the general analogiefl of nature, or by ibe 
Fpecial presumptions afforded by tbe several sciences of objec- 
tive existence. 

Logicians, with tbe exception of Aristotle, wbo is, howevtr, 

very brief and unexplicit in bia treaimenl 
. The chiracterfl of of tbis subjcct, bavc tbns deformed their 
^^roTv^LM, science, and perplexed tbe very simple doc- 
Induction. trine of logical induction, by oonfoundiBg 

formal with material induction. All induc- 
tive reasoning is a reasoning from tbe parts to tbe whole ; but 
the reasoning from the parts to the whole in the various mate'- 
jrial or objective sciences, is very different from the reasoning from 
•the parts to the whole in the one formal or subjective science 
•of Logic. In the former, the illation is not simply foohded 
on the law of Identity, in the convertibility of a wh(^e and all 
its parts, but on certain presumptions drawn from an experi- 
ence or observation of the constancy of nature ; so that^ in 
these sciences, the inference to the whole is rarely from all, 
but generally from a small number of, its constituent parts; 
consequently, in them, the conclusion is rarely in truth an 
induction properly so called, but a mixed conclusion, drawn on 
an inductive presumption combined with a deductive premise. 
For example, the physical philosopher thus reasons : 

ThiSj thatj and the other magnet attract iron; 

But thisj that, and the other magnet represent all magnets ; 

Therefore, all magnets attract iron, 

Now, in this syllogism, the legitimacy of the minor premise^ 
This, that, and the other magnets represent all magnets, is 
ibunded on the principle that nature is uniform and constant, 
^nd, on this general principle, the reasoner is physically war- 
ranted in making a few parts equivalent to the whole. But 
this process is wholly incompetent to the logician. The logi- 
xjian knows nothing of any principles except the laws of 
thought. He can not transcend the sphere of necessary, and 
.pass into the sphere of probabl.e, thinking; nor can he bring 
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back, And incorporate into his oWh formal science, tlie condi- 
tions Mfliich regulate the procedure of the material sciences. 
This being the case, induction is either not a logical process 
different from deduction, for the induction of the objective 
philosopher, in so far as it is formal, is in fact deductive ; or 
there must be an induction governed by other laws than those 
which warrant the induction of the objective philosopher. 
Now, if logicians had looked to their own sciences, and not to 

sciences with which, as logicians, they had 

Canons of the De- no conccrn, they would have seen that there 

aucttve mnd ind«ictiT6 jg ^ process of reasoning from the parts to 

fbmai. the whole, as well as from the whole to the 

parts, that this process is governed by its 
own laws, and is equally necessary and independent as the 
other. The rule by which the Deductive Syllogism is gov- 
erned is : What belongs, or does not belong, to the containing 
whole, belongs, or does not belong, to each and all of the con- 
tained parts. The rule by which the Inductive Syllogism is gov* 
emed is : What belongs, or does not belong, to all the constitu- 
ent parts, belongs, or does not belong, to the constituted whole. 
These rules exclusively determine all formal inference ; what- 
ever transcends or violates them, transcends or violates Logic. 
Both are equally absolute. It would be not less illegal to 
infer by the deductive syllogism, an attribute belonging to the 
whole of something it was not conceived to contain as a part ;. 
than by the inductive, to conclude of the whole what is not 
conceived as a predicate of all its constituent parts. In either 
case, the consequent is not thought as determined by the ante- 
cedent f the premises do not involve the conclusion. 

To take the example previously adduced as an illustration of a 

material or philosophical induction, it would 

Tbwe restoningt ^^ ^^^^ expressed as a formal or logical : 
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ThiSf that, and the other magnet attract iron ; 

But tkuj thatj and the ojther magnet are all magnets; 

There/orCj all magnets attract iron. 
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Here the inference is determined exclusively by a law q£ 
thought. In the subsumption, it is said, ThtSj that^ and the 
other magnet, etc., are all magnets. This means, ThtB, that^ 
and the other magnet are, that is, constitute, or rather, are con- 
ceived to constitute all vnagnets, that is, the whole-^-^he ckm — 
the genus magnet. If, therefore, explicitly enounced, it will be 
as follows : This, that, and the other magnet are conceived to 
constitute the whole class m^agnet. The conclusion is — There- 
fore, all magnets attract iron. This, if explicated, will give — 
Therefore, the whole class magnet is conceived to attract iron. 
The whole syllogism, therefore, as a logical induction, will be : 

ThiSy that, and the other magnet attract iron ; 

But this, that, and the other magnet, etc, are conceived to constitute the 

gentis magnet; 
There/ore, the genus magnet attracts iron. 

For example, let us suppose that x, y, 2, 

Formui» for Indue- represent parts, and the letters A and B 

^he'lT^dExr Wholes, and we have the following formula 

8ion. of an inductive syllogism in Comprehension : 

X, y, z, constitute A ; 

A comprehends B ; 

Ther^ore, x, y, %, comprehend B. 

This, if converted into an extensive syllogism, by transpos- 
ing the premises and reversing the copula, gives : 

A is contained under B ; 

X, y, z, constitute A ; 

Therefore, x, y, z, are contained under B. 

But in this syllogism it is evident that the premises are in 
an unnatural order. We must not, therefore, here transpose 
the premises, as we do in converting a deductive categorical of 
comprehension into one of extension. We may obtain an 
inductive syllogism in two different forms, and in either com- 
prehension or extension, according as the parts stand for the 
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major, or for the middle term. If the minor term is formed 
of the parts, it is evident there is no induction ; for, in this 
case, they only constitute that quantity of the syllogism which 
is always a part, and neyer a whole. Let z, y, s represent the 
parts ; where not superseded by z, y, z, S will represent the 
major term in a comprehensive, and the minor term in an 
eztensive syllogism; P will represent the major term in an 
eztensive, and the minor term in a comprehensive syllogism, 
and M the middle term in both. I shall first take the Induc- 
tive Syllogism of Comprehension. 

FIRST CA8S. 

(The parts holding the place of the major term S.) 

z, y, I constitute M ; 

M comprehends P ; 

TKer^ore^ x, y, z comprehend P. 

SSCOND CASK. 

(The parts holding the place of the middle term.) 

S comprehends x, y, z ; 
z, y, I constitute P ; 
Ther^ore^ S comprehends P. 

Again, in the Inductive Syllogism of Extension : 

riBST CASK. 

(The parts holding the place of the major term P.) 

z, y, z constitute M ; 

8 is contained under M ; 

Tfier^orCj S is contained under z, y, s. 

SECOND CASK. 

(The parts holding the place of the middle term.) 

z, y, z are contained under P ; « 

z, y, z constitute S ; 

There/ore, S is contained under P. 

[This exposition of the nature of Inductive Beasoning will 
hardly be accepted as entirely satisfactory. By universal 
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^aUikt puti witk tlie vkole. We properly ''indiioe," tbit 
is. mMW in ndactioB fioB oae put as put to tke wliole. 
FitMt oae witinfff €f oxTgCK endbinBg widi kjdn^en, we 
infer Ike vurcml tivdi dnt then debate fthrsjB combine 
in die MOM ili u MMt— cc« in tW mmt wsj. Tkat is, from om 
efiiset we infer a like effed — tke suae efiset throoghoiit tht 
entile iphere in wkich tke eune operatea. One part of the 
<^wnition of tlie eanae implies and anilioriaes wa to infer all 
parts of tlie operation, that is, all otlier effeets within that 
causal sphere. The canse and its entire effect make up a 
cansal whole ; just as a substance and its attributes make up a 
substantial whole ; and the mind, in the ezeroae of its Ascur^ 
sive and identifying faculty, is as competent to infer in each, 
the whole — the substance or the cause, from the part — ihe 
attribute or the effect, as the part from the whole ; inasmuch as 
a part as much implies the whole as the whole the part— -the 
two being complementary of each other in thought. Induc- 
tion b a reasoning from the part to the whole ; as Deduction 
is a reasoning from the whole to the part It is a reasoning 
from the part as part, that is, from a single part to the whole, 
inasmuch as one part just as much implies the whole as a 
plurality of parts. The paragraph is not strictly correct, there- 
fore, in defining Induction to be a reasoning in which we argue 
from all the constituent parts to the whole. The reason why 
in ordinary material or physical induction, that is, in the appli* 
cation of Logical Induction to matters of fact, we often require 
a multiplicity of instances, is simply that we need to verify the 
fact that the effect is a part of the causal whole ; just as in 
Deduction applied to actual existences regarded as substantial 
wholes, we may require a multiplicity of observations to assure 
us that the attribute belongs to the substance — is a part of the 
substantial whole. The number of observations requisite in 
any case of actual Induction is determined solely by this con- 
sideration: how many are required to enable us to identify 
the cause and its sphere of operation, and the supposed effeet 
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aotnallj ihc product of the supposed cause. If one obser- 
Tation suffice^ for this, it suffices for all the demands of Logic, 
ID order to the valid inference. In the Inductive Syllogism, 
^ Caitts is mortal ; Caius is a man ; therefore, man is mortal, '' 
we are under the logical necessity of thinking '^ Caius " as 
effeet of a cause operating throughout the sphere of " man ; " 
vo that '^Cains'* and all other men are alike parts of one 
eausal whole. So soon as we are enabled to identify '^ Caius " and 
ddrtaia other beings as like effects of such cause, the reasoning 
is coneludve. The analogy to the Deductive process as applied 
to Being conceived as substance is perfect. Thus, in the In- 
tensive Deductive Syllogism, '^ Caius is man ; man is mortal ; 
therefore, Caius is mortal," we must, before Logic will validate 
the eonelttsion, identify '^ Caius " as part of the notion '^man,'' 
and " mortal '' as part of the notion '^ man.'' In some cases of 
actual Deduction, one observation will suffice to verify the 
attribute as a part of the substantial whole ; in other cases, a 
plurality of observations will be requisite. 

It is not difficult to assign the reason why we mote naturally 
reason deductively in substantial wholes, and inductively in 
causal wholes. A substantial whole — any given substance — 
is origipally known as real by us, in the gross, as a whole ; and 
from it as a whole, the Discursive or the Identifying faculty 
then proceeds to analyze into parts. In other words, in apply- 
it^ Thought to Substance, we ordinarily proceed from the whole 
to the part. In knowing objective Being as Cause, on the 
Other hand, inasmuch as we know cause only as operating in 
s«ecessive time, we in thought attain a causal whole only 
genetically in successive parts ; we proceed here, in other words^ 
from the part to the whole.] 

% LXIII. A Disjunctive Syllogism is a reasoning, whose 

form is determined by the law of Excluded 
ttv^sjnigil^ter Middle, and whose sumption is accordingly 

a disjunctive proposition, either of Contra- 
diction (as, A t$ either B or not B) ; or of Contrariety ( as, A 
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is either B, or C, or D). In such a judgment, it is enonnced 
that B or not B, or that B, C, or D, as opposite notions taken 
together and constituting a totality, are each of them a possi- 
ble, and one or other of them a necessary predicate of A. To 
determine which of these belongs, or does not belong to A, the 
subsumption must either affirm one of the predicates, and the 
conclusion, eo ipso, consequently, deny the other or others ; or 
it must deny one or more of them, and thus necessitate in the 
conclusion, either the determinate affirmation of the other, or 
the indeterminate affirmation of the others. A Disjunctiye 
Syllogism is thus either Affirmatiye, constituting the Modut 
ponens, or Modus ponendo toUenSj or Negative, constituting the 
Modus tollenSf or Modus tollendo ponens. 

In each of these modes there are two cases, which I compre« 
hend in the following mnemonic verses : 

(A) ArFIRMATlYE, OR M0DU8 PONKNDO TOLLXXS: 

1. Falleri8 aut fallor ; f allot ; non falUrU ergo, 

2. Falleris aut /allot ; tu/alUtU; ergo ego nedum, 

(B) Negative, or Modus tollbndo ponbnb : 

1 . Falletis aut /allot ; non /allot ; /alletit ergo, 

2. Falleris aut /allor ; non/alletie; ergo ego /aUor, 

In illustration of this paragraph, I have defined a disjunc- 

tive syllogism, one whose form is determined 
Explication. y^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^ Excluded Middle, and whose 

sumption is, accordingly, a disjunctive proposition. I have 
not, as logicians in general do, defined it directly, a syllogism 
whose major premise is a disjunctive proposition. For though 
it be true that every disjunctive syllogism has a disjunctive 

major premise, the converse is not true; for 
A Byiiogiam with dii- every syllogism that has a disjunctive sump- 

iTrirnTt^'^rny *^^° \» °«*' ^° *^^* account, necessarUy a dis- 
adi^{unctiTe reasoning, juuctivc syllogism. For a disjunctive Syllo- 
gism only emerges, when the conclusion has 
reference to the relation of reciprocal affirmation and negation 
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subsisting between the disjunct members in the major premise, 
a condition not, however, contained in the mere existence of 
the disjunctive sumption. For example, in the syllogism : 

B is eiiher or I) ; 

But A is B] 

Ther^ore^ A U either C or D. 

This syllogism is as much a reasoning determined, not by the 

law of Excluded Middle, but solely by the law of Identity, as 

the following: 

BwC; 
AwB; 
Tkerrforti A f« C. 

For in both we conclude, C (in one, C or D) w an attribute of 
B ; hut 'B 18 OM aUrihute of A ; therefore^ C (C or D) m a» 
attribute of A-— a process, in either case, regulated exclusively 
by the law of Identity. 

This being premised, I now proceed to a closer examination 
of the nature of this reasoning, and shall, first, give you a 
general notion of its procedure; then, secondly, discuss its 
principle ; and, thirdly, its constituent parts. 

1**. The general form of the Disjunctive 
& mSJ.'^ Syllogism may be given in the following 
lisB. scheme, in which you will observe there is a 

common sumption to the negative and affirm- 
ative modes: 

(•1) FomoUfor a SjrUogism wtfih two disjoaot members. 

A is either B or C. 

Affirmative, or Modus ponendo tollens : 

Now A «'« B ; 
There/ore, A is not C. 

'Negative, or Modus tollendo foneks: 

Now A is not B ; 
Therrfore^ A. is C. 

15 
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Or, in a concrete example : 

Sen^&niw U either honeei or SUkomeeL 

ArFIKMATIVE, OK MODUl PONXXDO TOLUBHS: 

NoWy Semproniue ie koneet; 
Ther^orey Sempromus U not dUhonesL 

Nkoatiye, ok Modus tollbhdo PONns: 

NoWf Semproniue ie not honeet ; 
Therefore^ Semproniue ie diehoneet. 

This formula is, howeyer, only calculated for the case in 

which there are only two disjunct members, 
. (b.) Formula for a that is, for the casc of negative or contradic- 

Sir^niJI^etTeL* ^^^ opposition ; for if the disjunct member* 
ben. are more than two, that is, if there is a posi- 

tive or contrary opposition, there is then a 
twofold or manifold employment of the Modus ponendo toUens 
and Modm iollendo ponens, according as the affirmation and 
negation is determinate or indeterminate. If, in the Modus 
ponendo tollens, one disjunct member is determinately affirmed, 
then all the others are denied ; and if several disjunct members 
are indeterminately affirmed except one, then only that one is 
denied. If, in the Modus tollendo ponens, a single member of 
the disjunction be denied, then some one of the olJiers is determ- 
inately affirmed ; and if several be denied, so that one alone 
is left, then this one is determinately affirmed. This will 
appear more clearly from the following formulae. Let the 
common Sumption both of the Modus ponendo tollens and Modm 
tollendo ponens be : 

A w either B, or C, or D ; 

I. Thk Modus Ponendo Tollens: 

First Case. A is either B or C or D ; 

Now A M B ; 
Thertfore, A ie neither C nor D. 
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Second Case. A U either B or C or I) ; 

Now A is either B or G ; 
Ther^ore^ A m not D. 

II. The Modus Tollendo Pokkns: 

First Case. A is either B or C or I) ; 

Now A is not B ; 
There/ore^ A is either C or D. 

Second Case. A is either B or C or B; 

Now A is neither B nor C ; 
Ther^orCj A is D. 

Or, to take these in concrete examples, let the Common 
Sumption be : 

The ancients were in genius either superior to the modems, or ir^erior^ or 

equal, 

I. The Modus Ponendo Tollens: 

First Case. The ancients were in genius either superior to the 

moderns, or if\ferior, or equal; 

Now the ancients were superior ; 

Thertfore, the ancients were neither ir^erior nor equal. 

Second Case. The ancients were in geniits either superior to the 

modems, or inferior, or equal. 

Now the ancients were either superior or equal; 
Therrfore, the ancients were not ir^erior. 

II. The Modus Tollendo Ponens: 

First Case. The ancients were in genius either superior to the 

modems, or inferior, or equal. 

Now the ancients were not inferior / 

Ther^ore, the ancients were either superior or equal. 

Second Case. The ancients were in genius either superior to the 

modems, or ii\ferior, or equal. 

Now the ancients were neither inferior nor equal; 
Ther^ore, the ancients were superior. 
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Such is a general yiew of its procedure. Now, 2^. f^r its 

principle. 
2°. The principle of If the essential character of the Disjunc- 
gjgm, tive Syllogism consist in this — that the 

affirmation or negation, or, what is a better 
expression, the position or sublation, of one or other of two 
contradictory attributes follows from the subsnmption to the 
opposite ; there is necessarily implied in the disjanctiye pro- 
cess, that, when of two opposite predicates one is posited or 
affirmed, the other is sublated or denied ; and, that, wben the 
one is sublated or denied, the other is posited or affirmed. But 
the proposition — ^that of two repugnant attributes, the one 
being posited, the other must be sublated, and the one being 
sublated, the other must be posited — is at once manifestly the 
law by which the disjunctive syllogism is governed, and mani- 
festly only an application of the law of Excluded Middle. For 
the Modus ponendo tollens there is the special rule : If tbe one 
character be posited the other character is sublated ; and for 
the Modus tollendo ponens there is the special rule : If tbe one 
character be sublated, the other character is posited. The law 
of the disjunctive syllogism is here enounced, only in reference 
to the case in which the members of disjunction are contradic- 
torily opposed. An opposition of contrariety is not of purely 
logical concernment; and a disjunctive syllogism with char- 
acters opposed in contrariety, in fact, consists of as many pure 
disjunctive syllogisms as there are opposing predicates. 

3*^. I now go to the third and last matter of consideration — 

the several parts of a Disjunctive Syllogism. 
8°. Thesereraiparu The question concerning the special laws 

of a Di^anctive Syllo. n j. . ^. n - il x • xv 

gigm. or a disjunctive syllogism, or, what is the 

same thing, what is the original and neces- 
sary form of a disjunctive syllogism, as determined by its gen- 
eral principle or law — this question may be asked, not only in 
reference to the whole syllogism, but likewise in reference to 
its several parts. The original and necessary form of a dis- 
junctive syllogism consists, as we have seen, in the reciprocal 
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pomtion or Bublation of contradictory characters, by the snb- 
Bumption of one or other. Hence it follows, that the disjunc- 
tive syllogism must, like the categorical, involve a threefold 
judgment, viz.: 1^. A judgment in which a subject is 
determined by two contradictory predicates ; 2^. A judgment 
in which one or other of the opposite predicates is subsumed, 
that is, is affirmed, either as existent or non-existent ; and, 3^. 
A judgment in which the final decision is enounced concern- 
ing the existence or non-existence of one of the repugnant or 
reciprocally exclusive predicates. But in these three proposi- 
tions, as in the three propositions of a categorical syllogism, 
there can only be three principal notions — ^viz., the notion of a 
subject, and ihe notion of two contradictory attributes, which 
are generally enounced in the sumption, and of which one is 
posited or sublated in the subsumption, in order that in the con- 
clusion the other may be sublated or posited. The case of con- 
trary opposition is^ as we have seen, easily reconciled and 
reduced 'to that of contradictory opposition. The laws of 
the several parts of a disjunctive syllogism, or more properly 
the original and necessary form of these several parts, are 
given in the following paragraph : 

^ LXIV. 1®. A regular and perfect Disjunctive Syllogism 

must have three propositions, in which, if the 

thJ^"unS^e'*JyUo- s^^^P^on be simple and the disjunction 
gim. purely logical, only three principal notions 

can be found. 

2^. The Sumption, in relation to its quantity and quality, is 
always uniform, being Universal and Affirmative ; but the Sub' 
sumption is susceptible of various forms in both relations. 

3^. The Conclusion corresponds in quantity with the sub- 
sumption, and is opposed to it in quality. 

The first rule is — ^A regular and perfect diqunctive syllo- 
gism must have three propositions, in which, 
wJil bHi^ if the sumption be simple, and the disjunc- 
tion purely logical, only three principal 
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notions can be found. Like the categorical 8yll<^;i8in, the dis* 
jnnctive consists of a sumption, constitating the general rale ; 
of a snbsumption, containing its application ; and of a conclu- 
sion, expressing the judgment inferred. Disjunctive sjUogi^ms 
are, therefore, true and genuine reasonings ; and if in ilie 
sumption the disjunction be contradictory, there are in the syl- 
logism only three principal notions. In the case of contrary 
disjunctions, there may, indeed, appear a greater number of 
notions ; but as such syllogisms are in reality composite, and are 
made up of a plurality of syllogisms with a contradictory dis- 
junction, this objection to the truth of the rule is as little valid 
as the circumstance, that the subject in the sumption is some- 
times twofold, threefold, fourfold, or manifold ; as, for exam- 
ple, in the sumption — «/bAn, James, Thomoi, are either vir- 
tuotis or viciotis. For this is a copulative proposition, which 
is composed of three simple propositions — ^viz., John it, etc. 
If, therefore, there be such a sumptien at the head of a disjunc- 
tive syllogism, it is in this case, likewise, composite, and may be 
analyzed into as many simple syllogisms with three principal 
notions, as there are simple propositions into which the sump- 
tion may be resolved. 

The second rule is — The sumption is, in relation to its quan- 
tity and quality, always uniform — ^being 
universal and affirmative ; but the subsump- 
tion is susceptible of different forms in both relations. If we 
look, indeed, to the subject alone, it may seem to be possibly 
equally general or particular ; for we can equally say of some 
as of all A, that they are either 6 or C. But as all universal- 
ity is relative, and as the sumption is always more extensive or 
more comprehensive than the subsumption, it is thus true thai 
the sumption is always general. Again, looking to the predi- 
cate, or, as it is complex, to the predicates alone, they, as 
exclusive of each other, appear to involve a negation. But in 
looking at the whole proposition, that is, at the subject, xopula, 
and the predicates in connection, we see at once that the copula is 
affirmative, for the negation involved in the predicates is con- 
fined to that term alone. 
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In r^ard to the third rule, which enounces — That the con- 
_, ^ elusion should have the same quantity with 

the subsumption, but an opposite quality — ^it 
. 19, requisite to say nothing, as the first clause is only a special 
application of the rule common to all syllogisms, that the con- 
clusion can contain nothing more than the premises, and must, 
therefore, follow the weaker part ; and the second is self-evi- 
dent, as only a special application of the principle of Excluded 
Middle, for, on this law, if one contradictory be affirmed in the 
subsumption, the other must be denied in the conclusion, and 
• if one contradictory be denied in the subsumption, the other 
must be affirmed in the conclusion. 

The Disjunctive, like every other species of syllogism, may 

be either a reasoning in the quantity of Com- 

The Di^unctive Syi- prehension, or a reasoning in the quantity 

•ion and Eztensioa. ^^ Extension. The contrast, however, of 

these two quantities is not manifested in the 
same signal manner in the disjunctive as in the categorical 
deductive syllogism, more especially of the first figure. In 
the categorical deductive syllogism, the reasonings in the two 
counter-quantities are obtrusively distinguished by a complete 
conversion, not only of the internal significance, but of the 
external appearance of the syllogism. For not only do the 
relative terms change places in the relation of whole and part, 
but the consecution of the antecedents is reversed ; the minor 
premise in the one syllogism becoming the major premise in 
the other. This, however^ is not the case in disjunctive syllo- 
gisms. Here the same proposition is, in bofh quantities, 
always the major premise ; and the whole change that takes 
place in converting a disjunctive syllogism of the one quantity 
into a disjunctive syllogism of the other, is in the silent rever- 
sal of the copula from one of its meanings to another. This, 
however, as it determines no apparent difference in single 
propositions, and as the disjunctive sumption remains always 
the same proposition, out of which the subsumption and the 
conclusion are evolved, in the one quantity as in the other — 
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the reversal of the somption, firoHi exiensioB to oonpreheftsion, 

or from comprehenaion to extension, ooca- 

SxuBplet. , , ' 

sions neither a real nor an apparent change 
in the sylli^ism. Take for example, the disjanctiYe syllogism: 

Plato it either Uarmd ct unUamed; 
But JPlato it learned ; 
Therefore^ Plato it not wkleamed. 

Now let ms explicate this into an intensive and into an exten- 
sive syllogism. As an Intensive Syllogism it will stand : 

Plato comprehendt either the attribute learned or the attribute unlearned; 
But Plato comprehendt the attribute teamed; 
' Therrfore^ etc. 

As an Extensive Syllogism it will stand : 

Plato it contained either under the elatt learned or the clatt mieamed; 
But Plato it contained under the clatt learned; 
Therefore^ etc. 

From this it appears, that, though the difference of reason- 
ing in the several quantities of comprehension and extension 
obtains in disjunctive, as in all other syllogisms, it does not, 
in the disjunctive syllogism, determine the same remarkable 
change in the external construction and consecution of the 
parts, which it does in categorical syllogisms. 

Having now considered Categorical and Disjunctive Syllo- 
gisms, the next class of Keasonings aff'orded by the difference 
of Internal or Essential form is the Hypothetical ; and the 
general nature of these syllogisms is expressed in the following 
paragraph : 

^ LXV. A Hypothetical Syllogism is a reasoning whose 

form is determined by the law of Reason and 

LXV. 2. Hypothet- Consequent. It is, therefore, regulated by 

erai cbarftoter. ^ *^® *^^ principles of whioh that law is the 

complement — ^tbe one, With the reason, the 
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coMseq^Mt is affitmod; ibe other, With the conseqaent, the 
reason is denied : and these two principles severally afford the 
ecMadition of its Affirmative or Constructive, and of its Negative 
or Destructive form (Modia ponens et Modus tollens). The 
sumption or general rule m such a syllogism is necessarily a 
hypothetical proposition (i/* A is, then B is). In such a pro- 
position it is merely enounced that the prior member (A) and 
the posterior member (6) stand to each other in the relation 
of reason and consequent, if existing, but without its being 
determined whether they really exist or not. Such determina- 
tion must follow in the subsumption and conclusion ; and that, 
either by the absolute affirmation of the antecedent in the sub- 
sumption, and the illative affirmation of the consequent in the 
conclusion (the modus ponens) ; or by the absolute negation of 
the consequent in the subsumption, and the illative negation 
of the antecedent in the conclusion (the modus tollms). The 
general form of a hypothetical syllogism is, therefore, the 
following : 

Gommon Sumption — If A i<, then B is, 

1. 2. 

MoDVs PoNBNs: Modus ToLLENs : 

But A %$; But B t« not; 

Thertfore^ B m. Therefore^ A m not, 

> Or, 

A B 

1). MoDts Vonvn^^^SipottrispOfsmm; »ed iupotes; ergo ego potsum, 

B A 

2). Modus Toliens — Si poteris pdsmm ; non possum; nee potes ergo. 



In illustrating this paragraph, I shall consider, 1^. This 

species of syllogism in general ; 2^. Its pecu- 
xp ca on. j.^^ principle ; and^ 3**. Its special laws. 
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1^. Like every other speoies of simple syllogism, the Hypo- 
thetical is made up of three propositions^! 
1°. Hypothetical syi- sumption, a subsumption, and a conclusion. 

logiflm in general. Con- -,, x • xi. x» x i v i. 

tains tiiree proposi- There must, m the first place, be a hypo- 
tioDf. thetical proposition holding the place of a 

general rule, and from this proposition the 
other parts of the syllogism must be deduced. This first pro- 
position, therefore, contains a sumption. But as this proposi- 
tion contains a relative and correlative member— one member, 
the relative clause, enouncing a thing as conditioning ; the other, 
the correlative clause, enouncing a thing as conditioned ; and as 
the whole proposition enounces merely the dependency between 
these relatives, and judges nothing in regard to their existence 
considered apart and in themselves ; this enouncement must be 
made in a second proposition, which shall take out of the sump- 
tion one or other of its relatives, and categorically enounce its 
existence or its non-existence. This second proposition con- 
tains, therefore, a subsumption ; and, through this subsump- 
tion, a judgment is likewise determined, in a third proposition, 
with regard to the other relative. This last proposition, there- 
fore, contains the conclusion proper of the syllogism. 

But as the sumption in a hypothetical syllogism contains 

two relative clauses — an antecedent and a 
In a hypothetical syi- consequent— it, therefore, appears double: 

logiam there is compe- •*• « . i. -i 

tent a twofold kind of and as either of its two members may -be 

reasoning -the modu$ ^y^^^ j^^ ^^^^ Subsumptiou, there is, COUSC- 
ponem and moduB <o«- -•/»i"ii»i/» 

ien$. quently, competent a twotold kind oi reason- 

ing. For \^ can either, in the first place, 
conclude from the truth of ;^e antecedent to the truth of the 
consequent ; or, in the seodnd place, conclude from the false- 
hood of the consequejit to the falsehood of the antecedent. 
The former of these modes of hypothetical inference consti- 
tutes what is sometimes called the Constructive Hypothetical^ 
but more properly the Modus Ponens : the latter what is some- 
times called the Destructive Hypotheticdl^ but more properly 
the Modm Tolkns, As examples of the two modes : 
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Ifodns Ponens — Jf SoertUes he virtuoua, he meriU eeteem ; 

But Socrates is virtuous; 
Therrfore^ he merite esteem. 

Modus ToUens — ff Socrates he virtuous^ he merits esteem; 

But Socrates does not merit esteem ; 
Therefore^ he is not virtuous, 

' So muoli for the character of the Hypothetical Syllogism in 
getieral. I now proceed to consider its peculiar principle. 
"• 2**. If the essential nature of a Hypothetical Syllogism con- 
-sist in this — that the subsumption aJQ&rms or denies one or 
iother of the two parts of a thought, standing to each other in 
iiie relation of the thing conditioning and the thing condi- 
tioned, it will be the law of a hypothetical syllogism, that — If 
the condition or antecedent be aJQ&rmed, so also must be the 

conditioned or consequent, and that if the 

2«. iti pecaiiar prin- conditioned or consequent be denied, so 

ciple— the law of Rea- »., . ^ , ., ,.^. 

aoa and Consoquent. likewise must be the condition or antece- 
dent. But this is manifestly nothing else 
than the law of SuJQ&cient Reason, or of Reason and Conse- 
quent. The principle of this syllogism is thus variously 
etiounced — Ponta conditioner ponitur conditionatum ; suhlaio 

conditionato. tolUtur conditio. Or otherwise : 

How esoanced. j . •» . • . 

A ratione ad rationatum, a negatione ration- 
iUi ad negationem rationisj valet consequentia. The one alterna- 
tive of either rule being regulative of modtis ponensy the other 
of the modus tollens. 

But here it may be asked, why, as we conclude from the 

truth of the antecedent to the truth of the 
Why we can not con- consequent (a ratione ad rationatum), and 

elude from the truth « ^i n i i i /* ^i /, ,-i 

of the confcqnent to "0^1 the lalschood of the Consequent to the 
the truth of the antece- falsehood of the antecedent (a negatione ra- 

dent, and from the _,* ^» y .• ^•••v • 

bisehood of the ante- ^*^^^^^* ^ negattonem ratfionujj can we not 
eedent to the tiAae- conversely concludc from the truth of the 
bood of the conse- ^Qngequent to the truth of the antecedent, 

and from the falsehood of the antecedent to 
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the falsehood of the conneqaent ? In ftnswer to tluB qudstion 
it is manifest that this could be validly done, only on the fol . 
lowing supposition, namely, if every consequent had only oda 
possible antecedent ; and if, from an antecedent false as con- 
sidered absolutely and in itself, it were impossible to have con- 
sequents true as facts. 

Thus, in the first place, it is incompetent to conclude that 
because B exists, that is, because the consequent member of 
the sumption, considered as an absolute proposition, is true, 
therefore the supposed reason A exists, that is, therefore the 
alleged antecedent meniber must be true ; for B may have 
other reasons besides A, such as C or D. In like manner, in 
the second place, we should not be warranted to infer, that 
because the supposed reason A is unreal, and the antecedent 
member false, therefore the result B is also unreal, and the 
consequent member false ; for the existence of B might be 
determined by many other reasons than A. For example : 

If ihert art sharpers in the company^ we ought not to gamble ; 
But there are no sharpers in the company ; 
Therefore^ tve ought to gamble. 

Here the conclusion is as false as if we conversely inferred, 
that becatue toe <mght not to gamble^ there are no sharpers in 
the room. 

3^. I now go on to a statement and consideration of the 
special rules by which a hypothetical syllogism is governed. 

Lxvi. 3°. Special m LXVI. The special rules by which a 

Rules of Hypothetical tt r 

Syiiogiran. Hypothetical Syllogism is regulated are the 

following : 

I. A regular and perfect hypothetical syllogism must have 
throe propositions, in which, however, more than three princi- 
pal notions may be found. 

II. The Sumption is, in regard to quantity and quality, uni- 
form, being always Definite and Affirmative; whereas the 
Subsumption varies in both relations. 
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' III. The ConcloBion is regulated in qnantity and qnality by 
that member of the sumption which > is not subsumed ; in 
modo panentCf they are congruent^ m nwdo tollenie^ they are 
opposed. 

The question touching the special laws of the hjrpothetieal 

sylloffism, or, what is the same thins:, the 
Rnie. Tbifl regutetet question touching the original and neces- 
frh« general form of gary form of the hypothetical syllogism, as 
gi3m, ^ ^ determined by its general principle, the law 

of Beason and its Consequent, this question 
may be referred both to the whole reasoning and to its several 
parts. The original and necessary form of the hypothetical 
syllogism, as determined by its general principle, we have 
already considered. From this, as already noticed, it follows 
as a corollary, that the hypothetical must contain a threefold 
judgment : 1^. A judgment whose constituent members stand 
to each other in the relation of reason and consequent ; 2^. A 
judgment which subsumes as existent, or non-existent, one or 
other of these constituent members, standing to each other in 
the relation of reason and consequent; and, 3^. Finally, a 
judgment decisive of the existence or non-existence of that 
constituent member which was not subsumed in the second 
judgment. In these three propositions — sumption, subsump- 
tion, and conclusion — ^there may, however, be found more than 
three principal notions ; and this is always the case when the 
sumption contains more than three principal terms, as is exem- 
plified in a proposition like the following: If God reward 
ffirtue, then wiU virtuotts men he also happy. Here, however, it 
must, at the same time, be understood, that this proposition, 
in which a larger plurality of notions than three is apparent, 
contains, however, only the thought of one antecedent and of 
one consequent; for a single consequent supposes a whole 
antecedent, how complex soever it may be, and a single antece- 
dent involves in it a whole consequent, though made up of any 
j^umber of parts. Both of these possibilities are seen in the 
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example, now adduced, of a hypothetical judgment, in wUel 
there occur more than three principal notions. If, howerer,* 

a hypothetical proposition inyolye only tbtt 
Ground on which the thought of a single antecedent and of a siif • 

Bypotbetical Syllo- ° , . 

gism bus been regarded gle Consequent, it will foUow that any hypo- 
u baring only two thctical syllogism cousists not of more than 
tioM. ^ ^ three, but of less than three, capital notions ; 

and, in a rigorous sense, this is actually the 
case. On this ground, accordingly, some logicians of great 
acutcness have viewed the hypothetical syllogism as a syllo- 
gism of two terms and of two propositions. 

The second law states the conditions of these two premises—^ 

that the sumption, in reference to its quan* 

Second Rule. • _ 

tity and quality, is uniform, being always 
definite, that is, singular or universal, and affirmative ; while 
the subsumption, in both relations, remains free. 

In regard to the sumption, when it is said that it is always 

definite, that is, singular or universal, and 
That the sumption is affirmative, this must be understood in a 

ZZZT.t^t q«««fi«d ««»««• To»«»^g the former, it 
fled sense. may indeed be said that quantity may be 

altogether thrown out of account in a hypo- 
thetical syllogism. For a reason being once supposed, its con- 
sequent is necessarily affirmed without limitation ; and, by the 
disjunction, the extension or comprehension of the subject is so 
defined, that the opposite determinations must together wholly 
exhaust it. It may, indeed, sometimes appear as if what was 
enounced in a hypothetical sumption were enounced only of an 
indefinite number — of some ; and it, consequently, then assumes 
the form of a particular proposition. For instance, 1/ some men 
are virtuoui, then some other men are vicious. But here it is 
easily seen that such judgments are of a universal or exhaus- 
tive nature. In the proposition adduced, the real antecedent 
is, 1/ sows men (onhf) are virtuous ; the real consequent i% 
tlien all other m^en are vicious. It would, perhaps, have been 
better had the relative totality of the major proposition of a 
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Irjrpoihetical syllo^sm been expressed by another term than 
ftnivenal. For the same reason it .is, that the difference of 
extensiTe and comprehensive quantity determines no external 
change in the expression of a hypothetical syllogism ; for every 
hypothetical syllogism remains the same, whether we read it in 
the one quantity or in the other. 

In regard to the other statement of the mle, that the sump- 
tion of a hypothetical syllogism must be 
That the nunptioD ii ^j affirmative— this, likewise, demands 

always affirmattre. •' ..11 

a word of illustration. It is true that the 
antecedent or the consequent of such a sumption may be nega- 
tive, as well as affirmative ; for example, If Cains be not rnrtu^ 
ou$^ he u not entitled to respect; If the sun be not risen, it is not 
day. But here the proposition, as a hypothetical judgment, 
is and must be affirmative. For the affirmative in such a judg- 
ment is contained in the positive assertion of the dependence 
of consequent or antecedent ; and if such a dependence be not 
affirmed, a hypothetical judgment can not exist. 

In regard to what is stated in the rule concerning the condi- 
tions of the subsumption, that this may either 

The Sateomption. , , . n. x- 

be general or particular, affirmative or nega- 
tive, it will not be requisite to say anything in illustration. 
For, as the subsumption is merely an absolute assertion of a 
single member of the sumption, and as such member may, as 
an isolated proposition, be of any quantity or any quality, it 
follows that the subsumption is equally unlimited. 

In reference to the third rule, which states that the conclu- 
sion is regulated in quantity and quality by 
that member of the sumption which is not 
subsumed, and this in modo ponenie by congruence, in modo 
ioUente by opposition, it will not be requisite to say much. 

In the conclusion, the latter clause of the sumption is affirmed 
in modo ponente, because the former is affirmed in the subsump- 
tion. In this case, the conclusion has the same quantity and 
quality as the clause which it affirms. In modo tollente the 
amteeedent of the sumption is denied in the conclusion, because 
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in the subsumption the consequent elaiise liad beefi denidt 
There thus emerges an opposition between that claofie, as denied 
in the conclusion, and that cUiiise as affirmed in the snmptiwi. 
The conclusion is thus always opposed to the anteoedmit of tl» 
sumption in quaotitj, or in quality, or in both together, aooord- 
ing as this is differently determined by the different constitv- 
tion of the propositions. For example : 

ffsome men were omniscient, then would they he 08 Godt ; 

But no man is a God; 

Ther^ore, tome men are not omnieHetU^ that tc, ftoaMW »• ammsdenL 



I now proceed to the oonsideration of the last elass of syllo^ 

gisms afforded by the Intermd Fonn — ^the 
3. Hypothetico-dfa- elass of Dilemmatic or Hypothetieo-disjune- 

JUDCtire or Dilemmatic .. ci n • i -r p i 

Sjiiogismi. ^^^ c^yUogisms, and 1 comprise a general 

enunciation of .their nature in the following 
paragraph : 

% LXV II. If the sumption of a syllogism be at once hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive, and if, in the sub- 
Lxvii. Hypothetico- gumption, the whole disjunption, as a eonse- 
orWtemma. ^ **'"* qucnt, be sublated, in order to sublate the 

antecedei^t in the conclusion ; such a reason- 
ing is called a HypotJiettcO'di^unctive SyUo^Um^ or a DUemma, 
The form of this syllogism is ihe following : 

ff A eziet,, then either B or G exists ; 
But neither B nor G exists; 
Ther^ore, A does not exist. 

We have formerly seen that a hypothetical may be combined 

with a disjunctive judgment ; and if a propo- 

siUon of such a character be placed at tibe 

%ead of a reasoning, we have the Hypothetico-disjunctive Syllo^ 

l^ttm or Dilemma. This reasoning is properly a hypothetioal 
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fiQrllogisiii, in which the relation of the antecedent to the conse- 
qnent is not absolutely affirmed, but affirmed through opposite 
and reciprocally exclusive predicates. If A txMt^ then either 
B or C exist. The sumption is thus at once hypothetical and 
disjunctive. The subsumption then denies the disjunctive 
members contained in the consequent or posterior clause of the 
sumption. But neither B nor C exists. And then the inference 
is drawn in the conclusion, that the reason given in the ante- 
cedent or prior clause of the sumption must likewise be denied. 
There/ore^ A does not exist. For example : 

^f man be not a morally reaponaible heing^ he must want either the 
power of recognizing moral good (a« an intellectual agent)^ or the 
power of willing it (cm a free agent); 

But man want* neither the power of recognizing moral good (as an 
intelligent agent)^ nor the power of willing it (tu a free agent) ; 

Therrfore^ man is a morally responsible being. 

A hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is called the dilemma 

or homed syllogism in the broader accepta- 
Designations of the tiou of the term (dilemma^ ceratinus, cor^ 
ut« Syllogism. nutus sc. sylhgismusy. We must not, how- 

ever, confound the cornuttis and crocodUinus 
of the ancients with our hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism. 
The former were sophisms of a particular kind, which we are 
hereafter to consider; the latter is a regular and legitimate 
form of reasoning. In regard to the application of the terms, 
it is called the cornuius or homed syllogism^ because in the 
sumption the disjunctive members of the consequent are opposed 
like horns to the assertion of the adversary ; with these, we 
throw it from one side to the other in the subsumption, in 
order to toss it altogether away in the conclusion. If the dis- 
junction has only two members, the syllogism is then called a 
dilemma (hicomis) in the strict and proper signification, lite- 
rally double sumption. Of this the example previously given 
is an instance. If it has three, four, or five members, it is 
ealled trilemm^a (trkomis), tetvalemma (j^uadricomis)^ penta^ 

16 
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lemma (qninquecomu); if more than four, it is, however, vsoally 
called polylemm^a (multicamis). But the looser significatioQ 
of the word, Dilemma^ is a generic ezpresaion for anj or all of 
these. 

Considered in itself, the hjpothetico-disjunetiTe syllogism is 

not to be rejected, for in this form of reasoa- 

^""^Z t'. "'"^"^ * ing we can conclude with cogency, provided 

proposed Dilemma. © . . 

we attend to the laws already given in regard 
to the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms. It is not^ how- 
ever, to be denied, that this kind of syllogism is very easily 
abused for the purpose of deceiving, through a treacherous 
appearance of solidity, and from terrifying a timorous adversary 
by its homed aspect. In the sifting of a proposed dilemma, 
we ought, therefore, to look closely at the three following par- 
ticulars : 1^. Whether a veritable consequence subsists between 
the antecedent and consequent of the sumption ; 2®. Whether 
the opposition in the consequent is thorough -going and valid ; 
and, 3^. Whether in the subsumption the disjunctive members 
are legitimately sublated. For the example of a dilemma 
wb',h violates these conditions, take the following: 

1/ viriiie were a habit worth iiequiring^ it mtut insure either power^ or 

wealthy or honors or pleasure; 
But virtue insures none of these; 
There/ore^ virtue is not a habit worth attaining. 

Here : 1**. The inference in general is invalid ; for a thing 
may be worth acquiring, though it does not secure any of those 
advantages enumerated. 2°. The disjunction is incomplete ; for 
there are other goods which virtue insures, though it may not 
insure those here opposed. 3°. The subsumption is also 
vicious ; for virtue has frequently obtained for its possessors 
the very advantages here denied. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be proper to make two 
observations. The first of these is, that though it has been stated 
that Categorical Syllogisms are governed by the laws of Identity 
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ftnd Contradietion, that Disjanctive Syllogisms are governed 

bj the law of Excluded Middle, and that 
Tfaewboieof theiogo Hypothetical Syllogisms are governed by 

c^itn^'^^'i^/'^Exd^^^ *^« ^»^ ^^ Reason and Consequent— this 
de4 Bfiddie,ftQd Keason statement is not, however, to be understood as 

uid Coiuiequent-are -^ j^ ^j^^g^ g^^^^^j ^j^^g ^f syllogism, nO 
. operative -in each form ' tf a i 

' of Syiiogtom. Other law were to be. found in operation 

except that by which their peculiar form is 

determined. Such a supposition would be altogether erroneous, 

for in all of these different kinds of syllogism, besides the law 

' by which each class is principally regulated, and from which it 

'<^btains its distinctive character, all the others contribute, 

though in a less obtrusive manner, to allow and to necessitate 

the process. Thus, though the laws of Iden- 
Thia uiuatratcd. tity and Contradiction are the laws which 

1. In Categorical Syl- ... , i a n x • i a n • 

i^giams. preeminently regulate Categorical Syllogisms 



jtill without the laws of Excluded Middle, 
and Reason and Consequent, all inference in these syllogisms 
would be impossible. Thus, though the law of Identity affords 
the basis of all af&rmative, and the law of Contradiction the 
basis of all negative, syllogisms, still it is the law of Excluded 
Middle which legitimates the implication, that, besides aflirma- 
tion and negation, there is no other possible quality of predi- 
cation. In like manner, no inference in categorical reasoning 
could be drawn, were we to exclude the determination of Rea- 
son and Consequent. For we only, in deductive reasoning, 
conclude of a part what we assume of a whole, inasmuch as we 
think the whole as the reason — the condition — ^the antecedent — 
by which the part, as a consequent, is determined ; and we 
only, in inductive reasoning, conclude of the whole what we 
assume of all the parts, inasmuch as we think all the parts as 
the reason — the condition — ^the antecedent — by which the 
whole, as a consequent, is determined. In point of fact, logic- 
ally or formally, the law of Identity and the 
The law of Identity law of Rcason and Consequent in its af&rm- 
Carnaiijtte fame with ^j ^ ^^^ ^^ bottom the Same; the 

that of Beaaon and ' ' 

coniequent. law of Identity constitutes only the law of 
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KeasoD and Consequent— the two relataves being oonceiTecF 
Bimultaneously, that is, as subject and predicate ; the law of 
Reason and Consequent constitutes only the law of Iden- 
tity, the two relatives being conceived in sequence, that 
is, as antecedent and consequent And as the law of Reason 
and Consequent, in its positive form, is only that of Identity 
in movement ; so, in its n^ative form, it is only that of Con- 
tradiction in movement 

In Disjunctive Syllogisms, again, though the law of Exelnded 

Middle be the principle which bestows oa 
10^".^"°*'"'''^^*" them their peculiar form, still these syllo- 
gisms are not independent of the laws of 
Identity, of Contradiption, and of Reason and Consequent. 
The law of Excluded Middle can not be conceived apart 
from the laws of Identity and Contradiction; these it 
implies, and, without the principle of Reason and Conse- 
quent, no movement from the condition to the conditioned, 
that is, from the affirmation or negation of one contradic- 
tory to the affirmation or negation of the other, would be 
possible. 

Finally, in Hypothetical Syllogisms, though the law of 

Reason and Consequent be the prominent 

sytiogils^^''*^'"'*^ ^^^ distinctive principle, still the laws of 

Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Mid- 
dle are also there at work. The law of Identity affords the 
condition of Affirmative or Constructive, and the law of Con- 
tradiction of Negative or Destructive, Hypotheticals ; while the 
law of Excluded Middle limits the reasoning to those two 
modes alone. 

The second observation I have tq make, is one suggested by 

a difficulty which has been proposed to me 
Difficulty in regard to j^ regard to the doctrine, that ail reasoning 

the doctrine, that all . .° i i x * r *l, 

reasoning is either from ^s either from whole to part, or from the 
whole to part or from parts to the whole. The difficulty, which 

the parts to the whole — ,, i-, ii»xir»x j. 

obvuted. could ouly havc presented itaeli to an acute 

and observant intellect, it gave me much sat- 
isfaction to hear proposed ; and I shall have fttvU ^eater ^ati- 
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fiextion, if I Bbould be able to remove it, by sbowing in wbat 
sense the doclrine advanced is to be understood. It was to 
this effeet: In Categorical Syllogisms, deductive and induc- 
tive, intensive and extensive, the reasoning is manifestly from 
whole to part, or from the parts to the whole, and, therefore, 
in regard to the doctrine in question, as relative to categorical 
reasoning, there was no difficulty. Bui this was not the case 
in regard to Hypothetical Syllogisms. These are governed by 
this kw of Reason and Consequent, and it does not appear how 
the antecedent and consequent stand to each other in the rela- 
tion of whole and part. 

In showing how the reason and the consequent are to be 

viewed as whole and part, it is necessary, first, to repeat, that 

Hie reason or antecedent means the condition, that is, the com- 

' plement of all, without which something else 

Thia difficulty consld- ,,.,,,, . , 

ered with respect to would not be ; and the consequent means the 

Hypothetical lyiio- conditioned, that is, the complement of all 

*™"* that is determined to be by the existence of 

Antecedent and "^ 

donseqnent are equal somethmg else. You must further bear in 
to Condition and Con- mind, that wc havc nothing to do with things 

standing in the relation of reason and conse- 
quent, except in so far as they are thought to stand in that 
relation ; it is with the ratio cognoscendi, not with the ratio 
euendi, that we have to do in Logic ; the former is, in fact, 
akme properly denominated reason and consequent, while the 
latter ought to be distinguished as cxiitse and effect. The ratio 
essendi, or the law of Cause and Effect, can indeed only be 
thought under the form of the ratio cognoscendi, or of the 
principle of Reason and Consequent ; but as the two are not 
convertible, inasmuch as the one is far more extensive than the 
other, it is proper to distinguish them, and, therefore, it is to 
be recollected, that Logic is alone conversant with the ratio 
cognoscendi, or the law of Reason and Consequent, as alone 
conversant with the form of thought. 

This being understood, if the reason be conceived as that 
which conditions, in other words, as that which contains the 
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necosedty of the existence of the conaequeni ; it is erideat fhtt 

it is conceived as eontaining tine conseqoeiit 
iieiKM uie reMon or p^^, in the first place, reason is only a i«i- 

coudition must contain ./. .^ v ic • x xi- x • i* 

ttw consequent. ^^ if it DO a Buffioient rsasoD, that », It 

it comprise all the eonditions^ that is, sll 
that necessitates the existence, of the eonsequent ; for if all 
the conditions of anything are present, that ihiag niBst neosB- 
sarily exist, since, if it do not exist, then some eonditioB of its 
existence must have been wanting, that is, there was not a 
sufficient reason of its existence, whieh is contrary to the sup- 
position. In the second place, if the reason, the snfficiMt 
reason, be conceived as comprising all the conditmu of the 
existence of the consequent, it must be conceived a» comprisiog 
the consequent together ; for if the consequent be supposed to 
contain in it any one part not conceived as contained in the 
reason, it may contain two, three, or any number of parts 
equally uncontained in the reason, consequently it may be con- 
ceived as altogether uncontained in the reason. But this is to 
suppose that it has no reason, or that it is not a consequent ; 

which again is contrary to the hypothesis. 
and Consequent only The law of Rcasou and Consequent, or of the 
another expression of Condition and the Conditioned, is only in 

Aristotle's law, that the n . ,-§ • i»a*j.x1)i 

whole is necessarily ^^^^ another cxpressiou of Aristotlo's law, 
conceived ai prior to that the wholc is nccessarily conceived as 
"**^**^'* prior to the part, totum parte priua esse, 

necesse est. It is, however, more accurate ; for Aristotle's law 

is either inaccurate or ambiguous. Inaccu- 

cist^'^"* ' ^*'' "*'^' ^^*®» ^^^ ^^ ^« °^ ™^^® *"^® ^ ^y **^* *^* 

whole is necessarily prior in the order of 
thought to the parts, than to say that the parts are necessarily 
prior in the order of thought to the whole. Whole and parts 

are relatives, and as such are necessarily 
Whole and Parts c^g^igtent in thought. But whilo each 

respectively may be ^ ^ o 

viewed in thought either implies the othcT, and the notion of each 
M the conditioning or necessitates the notion of the other, we may, 

aa the conditioned . i y i 

it is evident, view either, in thought, as the 
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.iBOBditioning or antecedent, or as the conditioned or consequent. 
TbuB on the one hand, we may regard the whole as the prior 
tnd the determining notion, as containing the parts, and the 
.|Wi> as ihe posterior and determined notion, as contained by 
ibe whole. On the other hand, we may regard the parts as the 
.'l^or and determining notion, as constituting the whole, and 
the whole a» the posterior and determined notion, as constituted 
. by the parts. In the former case, the whole is thought as the 
reason, the parts are thought as the consequent ; in the latter, 
tb& parts are thought as the reason, the whole is thought as 
:'lhe eonsequent Now, in so far a& the whole is thought as the 
iieason, there will be no difficulty in admitting that the reason 
m coneeiyed as containing the parts. But it may be asked, 
liow can the parts, when thought as the reason, be said to con- 
tain the whole ? To this the answer is easy. All the parts 
contain the whole, just as much as the whole contains all the 
farts.. Objectively considered, the whole does not contain all 
the parts, nor do all the parts contain the whole, for the whole 
and all the parts are precisely equivalent, absolutely identical. 
But^ subjectively considered, that is, as mere thoughts, we may 
-either think the whole by all the parts, or think all the parts 
by the whole. If we think all the parts by the whole, we 
subordinate the notion of the parts to the notion of the whole ', 
that is, we conceive the parts to exist, as we conceive their 
existence given through the existence of the whole containing 
tbem. If we think the whole by all the parts, we subordinate 
the notion of the whole to the notion of the parts ; that is, we 
eonceive the whole to exist, a& we conceive its existence given 
through the existence of the parts which constitute it. Now, 
IB the one case, we think the whole as conditioning or com- 
prising the parts; in the other, the parts as conditioning or 
comprising the whole. In the former case, the parts are 
thought to exist, because their whole exists ; in the latter, the 
whole is thought to exist,- because its parts exist. In either 
case, the prior or determining notion is thought to comprise or 
to contain the posterior or determined. To apply this doctrine : 
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On the one hand, every Boience is true only as all its several 

rules are true ; in this instance the scienoe 

Application of thii is conceived as the determined notion, thatia, 

or^":.S^.rP«v° «« «<"»»•«»«* in the .ggt«gat. of ite c««tita. 

ousiy Stated. ont rules. On the other hand, eaeh rule ef 

any science is true only as the soience itself 
is true ; in this instance the rule is conceived as the determined 
notion, that is, as contained in the whole science. Thus, eveiy 
single syllogism obtains its logical legitimacy, because it is a . 
consequent of the doctrine of syllogism ; the latter is, there* 
fore, the reason of each several syllogism, and the whole 
science of Logic is abolished, if each several syllogism, con- 
formed to this doctrine, be not valid. On the other hand, the 
science of Logic, as a whole, is only necessary inasmuch as its 
complementary doctrines are necessary; and these are only 
necessary inasmuch as their individual applications are neces- 
sary; if Logic, therefore, as a whole, be not necessary, the 
necessity of the parts, which constitute, determine, and com- 
hend that whole, is subverted. In one relation, therefore, 
reason and consequent are as the whole and contained part, in 
another, as all the parts and the constituted or comprised whole. 
But in both relations, the reason — the determining notion — is 
thought, as involving in it the existence of the consequent or 
determined notion. Thus, in one point of view, the genus is 
the determining notion, or reason, out of which are evolved, as 
consequents, the species and individual ; in another, the indi- 
vidual is the determining notion or reason, out of which, as 
consequents, are evolved the species and genus. In like man- 
ner, if we regard the subject as that in which the attributes 
inhere — in this view the subject is the reason, that is, the 
whole, of which the attributes are a part ; whereas if we regard 
the attributes as the modes through which alone the subject 
can exist, in this view the attributes are the reason, that is, 4he 
whole, of which the subject is a part. In a word, whatever we 
think as conditioned, we think as contained by something else, 
that is, either as a part, or as a constituted whole ; whatever 
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ire think a8 conditioning, we think either ai a containing whole, 
or as a snm of constituting parts. What, therefore, the sump- 
tion of a hypothetical syllogism denotes, is simply this : If 
A, a notion conceived as conditioning, and, therefore, as involv- 
ing B, exist, then B also is necessarily conceived to exists inas- 
much as it is conceived as fully conditioned by, or as involved 
in, A. I am afraid that what I have now said may not be 
found to have removed the difficulty, but if it suggest to you 
a train of reflection which may lead you to a solution of the 
diiBcalty by your own efforts, it will have done better. 
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SECTION IL— OP THE PRODUCTS OF THOUGHT. 

IV.— SYLLOGISMS, 
THEIR DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO EXTERNAL FORK. 

t 

In oar treatment of Syllogisms, we have hitlierto taken iiM# 

only of the Internal, or Essential Forai^ 
Bx^teriilForr"*^' Reasoning. But, besides this internal or 

essential form, there is another, an External 
or Accidental Form ; and as the former was contained in tiie 
reciprocal relations of the constituent parts of the syllogism, 
as determined by the nature of the thinking subject itself, so 
the latter is contained in the outer expression or enouncement 
of the same parts, whereby the terms and propositions are 
variously affected in respect of their number, position, and 
order of consecution. The varieties of Syllogism, arising from 
their external form may, I think, be conveniently reduced to 
the three heads expressed in the following paragraph : 

^ LXVIII. Syllogisiyis, in respect of their External Form, 

admit of a threefold modification. For while, 
LXVIII. Division of as purc, they are at once Simple^ and Com- 

Syllogisms according to , ^ j r> 7 ti; j xi. 

External Form. P^^^y and Regular, so, as qualified, they are 

either Complex, or Incomplete, or Irregular ; 
the two former of these modifications regarding the number 
of their parts, as apparently either too mapj^ or too few ; the 
last regarding the inverted order in which these parts are 
enounced. 

I shall consider these several divisions in their order ; and 

first, of the syllogisms which vary from the 

f ""cTrnptx Sync ^^"'P^^ ^^^"^ ^^ reasoning by their apparent 
gismi. complexity. 

(194) 
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But, before tOttebing o& the varieties of syllogism afforded 

bj tbeir apparent complexity of composition, 
Relation of syiio. j^ ^ proper to premise a few words in 

gisms to each other. j x r r 

regard to the relation of syllogisms to each 
other. Every syllogism may be considered as absolute and 
independent, inasmuch as it always contains a complete and 
inclusive series of thought. But a syllogism may also stand 
to other syllogisms in such a relation that, along with these 
e<Mrrelatiye syllogisms, it makes up a greater or lesser series of 
Noughts, nil holding to each other the dependence of antecedent 
and consequent. And such a reciprocal dependence of syllogisms 
becomes necessary, when one or other of the predicates of the 
principal syllogism is destitute of complete certainty, and when 
this eertiunty must be established through one or more correlative 
syllogiams. A syllogism, viewed as an isolated and independ- 
ent whole, is called a Manosyllogigm (monosyl- 
Classes and designa* loaismus). that is, a sinsle reasoning ; whereas, 

tions of related syllo- ^ /' ) o o J > 

^amt. Monosyiiogism. * series of Correlative syllogisms, following 

each other in the reciprocal relation of ante- 
thsAnot^Bea^w ^^ Cedent and consequent, is called a Polysyllo- 

gism (^polysyllogismm)^ that is, a multiplex 
or composite reasoning, and may likewise be denominated a 
Chain of Reasoning (series syllogisti(xi). Such a chain — such 
a series — ^may, however, have such an order of dependence, 
that either each successive syllogism is the reason of that 
which preceded, or the preceding syllogism is the reason of that 

which follows. In the former case, we con- 
8 n^beticf °*^*** ^^ clude analytically or regressively ; in the 

second, synthetically or progressively. That 
syllogism in the series which contains the reasoning of the 

premise of another, is called a Prosyllogisvih 
Prosyiiogism. (jyrosyllogismus) ; and that syllogism which 
_ , „ _, contains the consequent of another, is called 

£pi8yliogism. ■•• ^ 

an Episgllogism (episyllogismus). Evei*y 
Chain of Beasoning must, therefore, be made up both of 
Prosyllogisms and of Episyllogisms. When the series is 
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composed of more than two syllogisms, the same sjllogism may, 
in different relations, be at once a prosy llogism and an ^pisyl- 
logism; and that reasoning which contains the primary or 
highest reason is alone exclusively a prosyllogism, as that rea- 
soning which enounces the last or lowest consequent is alone 
exclusively a episyllogism. But this concatenation of syllo- 
gisms, as antecedents and consequents, may be either manifest, 
or occult, according as the pluraility of Syllogisms may either 
be openly displayed, or as it may appear only as a single syllo- 
gism. The polysyllogism is, therefore, likewise either manif^ 
or occult. The occult polysyllogism, with which alone we are <^t 
present concerned, consists either of partly complete and partly 
abbreviated syllogisms, or of syllogisms all equally abbreviated. 
In the former case, there emerges the complex syllogism call(e|d 
Epicheirema ; in the latter, the complex syllogism called 
Sorites, Of these in their order. 

^ LXIX. A syllogism is now vulgarly called an Eptcheu 

rema (irrcj^sepi^fid), when to either of the 
LXIX. The Epichei- ^^^ premises, or to both, there is annexed a 

reason for its support. As : 

Bis Ay 

But C wB; for it is D] 

There/ore^ C is also A. 

Or, 

All vice is odious; 

But avarice is a vice; for it makes men slaves; 

There/orCf avarice is odious. 

In illustration of this paragraph, it is to be observed that 

the Epicheirema, or Reason-rendering Syllo- 

Explication. . . .^i .1 i i 1 j- 

gism, IS either single or double, according as 
one or both of the premises are furnished with an auxiliary 
reason. The single epicheirema is either an epicheirema of 
the first or second order, according as the adscititious proposi- 



rema. 
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tibn belongs to the sumption or to the snbsumption. There is 
little or nothing r^nisite to be stated in regard to this variety 
of complex syllogism, as it is manifestly nothing more than a 
regular episyllogism with an abbreviated prosyllogism inter- 
woven. 

^ !tiXX. When, on the common principle of all reasoning — 

that the part of a part is a part of the whole — 

IiXX* Tbe Soritet* r r r 

we do not stop at the second gradation, or at 
the part of the highest part, and conclude that part of the 
Whole — ^as All B is a part of the whole A, and all C is apart 
of the part B, therefore all C is also a part of the whole A — 
but proceed to some indefinitely remoter part, as D, E, F, G, 
*H, etc., which, on the general principle, we connect in the 
^conclusion with its remotest whole ; this complex reasoning is 
called a Chain- Syllogism or Sorites, If the whole from which 
we descend be a comprehensive quantity, the Sorites is one of 
Comprehension ; if it be an extensive quantity, the Sorites is 
one of Extension. The formula of the first will be : 

1) E w D ; that is, E eomprekendt D; 

2) D M C; that is, D comprehends C; 
8) G t« B ; that is, C comprehends B ; 
4) B w A; that is, B comprehends A; 

Therrfore, E t« A; in other words, E comprehends k. 

The formula of the second will be : 

1) B t> A; that is, A contains under it B; 

2) G M B; that is, B contains under it G; 
8) D t« G; that is, G contains under it D; 
4) E t« D; that is, D contains under t^ £; 

Therefor Cy E t> A; in other words, A contains under it E. 

These reasonings are both Progressive^ each in its several 
quantity, as descending from whole to part. But as we may 
also, arguing back from part to whole, obtain the same conclu- 
sion, there is also competent in either quantity a Regressive 
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Sorites, However, the formula of the BegreBsive Sorites in 
the one quantity, will be only that of the ProgresBive Sorites 
in the other. 

Ezpucatton. -^^ & Concrete example of these : 

L PROoKBssnrB Compbehinsitb Sobitbs. 



Borites. 



Bueephalui is a hort^; 
Concrete eumples of ^ ^^r^e U a quadruped; 

A quadruped it an animal ; 
An animal is a substance; 
Ther^ore, Bucephalus is asuhstanes. 

Or, as explicated : 

The representation of the indtvidudl Bue^haku eomprehemis or eon* 

tains in it the notion horse ; 
The notion horse comprehends the notion quadruped; 
The notion quadruped comprehends the notion animal; 
The notion animal comprehends the notion substance ; 
Therefore (on the common principle that the part qf a part is a part of 

the whole)f the representation of the individual^ Bucephalus^ compre^ 

hends or contains in it the notion substance, 

n. Regbessiye Compbehensitb Sorites. 

An animal is a substance; 

A quadruped is an animal; 

A horse is a quadruped ; 

Bucephalus is a horse; 

Ther^orCf Bucephalus is a substanae. 

Or, as explicated : 

The notion animal comprehends the notion substance; 
The notion quadruped comprehends the notion animal; 
The notion horse comprehends the notion quadruped; 
The representation, Bucephalus, comprehends the notion horse; 
Therefore {on the common principle, etc.), tA« repTesenMUm^ Bue^htUuSf 
ton^prthitids the notion substance* 
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' in. PKOGmsmvi "BXTK/nvn Somrrni (wMeh is, as enounced by the 
oommon copula, identical in expression with Uie BegresslTe Com* 
prehensire Sorites, No. II.) : 

An animal ia a mhtUmce ; 

A quadruped ii an animal; 

A hortt it a quadruped; 

Bucephalut U a horse ; 

Thertfore^ Bucephalus is a substance. 

Or, as explicated : 

The notion animal is contained under the notion substance ; 
The notion quadruped is contained under the notion animal ; 
TJie notion horse is contained under the notion quadruped; 
The representation Bucephalus is contained under the notion horse ; 
There/ore {on the common principle, eto.), the representation Bucephalus 
is contained under the notion substance, 

TV, The Regressite Extensive Sorites (which is, as expressed by 
the ambiguous copula, verbally identical with the Progressive 
Comprehensive Sorites, No. I.): 

Bucephalus is a horse / 
A horse is a quadruped; 
A quadruped is an animal; 
An animal is a substance ; 
Therefore, Bucephalus is a substance. 

Or, as explicated : 

The representation Bucephalus is contained under the notion horse; 
The notion horse is contained under the noHon quadruped; 
The notion quadruped is contained under the notion animal; 
The notion animal is contained under the notion substance; 
Therefore, the representation Bucephalus is contained under the notion 
substance. 

There is thus not the smallegt difficulty either in regard to 

the peculiar nature of the Sorites, or in 
1. The formal infer- regard to its relation to the simple syllogism. 

ence in Sorites equally j^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^ j^ -^ evident that the formal 

neoeMBry u in iUnplo -*■ ' 

syitogtm. inference in the Sorites is equally necessary 



too noDUon or thought. 

and equally manifest as in die abiple syllogiflm, Ut 
the principle — Uie part of a part is a part of the whole-* 
is plainly not less applicable to the remotest than to ike 
most proximate link in the sabordination of whole and 
part In the second place, it is eyident that the Sorites can 

be resolved into as many simple syllogisma 
f. Sorites reaoHabie ng there are middle terms between the snb- 
^ ' ject and predicate of the conclusion, that is, 

intermediate wholes and parts between the greatest whole and 
the smallest part, which the reasoning connects. Thus, the 
concrete example of a Sorites already given is virtually com* 
posed of three simple syllogisms. It will be enough to show 
this in one of the quantities ; and, as the most perspicuous, let 
us take that of Comprehension. 

The Progressive Sorites in this quantity 
TUi luuitntod. was as follows (and it is needless, I presume, 

to explicate it) : 

BueephtUut is a horse ; 
A horse is a quadruped; 
A quadruped is an animal ^ 
An animal is a substance; 
ThertforCj Bucephalus is a substance. 

Here, besides the major and minor terms (^Bucephalus and 
substance), we have three middle terms — horse — quadruped — 
animal. We shall, consequently, have three sinaple syllo- 
gisms. Thus, in the first place, we obtain from the middle 
term horse, the following syllogism, concluding quadruped of 
Bucephalus : 

I. — Bucephalus is a horse; 
But a horse is a quadruped ; 
Therrfore, Bucephalus is a quadruped. 

Having thus established that Bucephalus is a quadruped, 
we employ quadruped as a middle term by which to connect, 
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JBucephahts wiih cmimdl. We therefore make the conclusion of 
Uie previous syllogism (No. I.) the sumption of the following 
syllogism (No. II.) : 

IL — Bueqthaiut it a quoAyped; 
But a quadruped it an animal; 
Therrfore,lBueephalu8 is an onimaL 

Having obtained another step, we in like manner make ani^ 
mal, which was the minor term in the preceding syllogism, the 
middle term of the following ; and the conclusion of No. II. 
forms the major premise of No. III. 

ITL — Bucephalus is an animal ; 

But an animal is a substance; 
Thertfore^ Bucephalus is a substance. 

In this last syllogism, we reach a conclusion identical with 
that of the Sorites. 

In the third place, it is evident that the Sorites is equally 

natural as the simple syllogism; and, as 

3. Sorftet equally the relation is equally cogent and equally 
logiam. ** ^ manifest between a whole and a remote, and 

a whole and a proximate, part, that it is far 
less prolix, and, consequently, far more convenient. What is 
omitted in a Sorites is only the idle repetition of the same self- 
evident principle, and as this can without danger or inconvenience 
be adjourned until the end of a series of notions in the depend- 
ence of mutual subordination, it is plain that, in reference to such 
a series, a single Sorites is as much preferable to a number of 
simple syllogisms, as a comprehensive cipher is preferable to 
the articulate enumeration of the units which it collectively 
represents. 

^ LXXI. A Sorites may be either Categorical or Hypo- 
thetical ; and, in both forms, it is governed 



LXXI. Sorites— Gat- 
.j^rlcal tad Hypotbet- 

kaL Common or ProgresEive 8onte« (lu i^hich 



•goricrtandHypothet. ^^ *^*^ foUowing laws : Speaking of the 
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reasoning you will observe the meaning of tihe word pr(h 
gremve is reversed), whicli proceeds Arom the individual 
to the general, and to which the other form may be easily 
reduced: 1^. The number of the premises is unlimited. 2^. 
All the premises, with exeepticm of the last, must be affirma- 
tive, and, with exception of the first, definite. 3®. The first 
premise may be definite or indefinite. 4^. The last maybe 
either negative or affirmative. 

I have already given you examples of the 
xxpiiattion. categorical Sorites. The foUowiug is the 

aJtaTsJ^tl ^^ formula of the hypothetical : 



Pbogressivs. 

(In modo ponente), 
Now Dm; 
Therefore^ A w aUo, 
(Or in modo ioUente), 
Now A is not; 
Ther^ore, J) U not, 



'BaawasBvnu 

JlfCia,Bi8! 

(In modo ponente)| 
Now D w ; 
Therefore^ A w. 
(Or in modo toUente), 
Now A UiMt; 
Thir^orej D U not 



Or, to take a concrete example : 

pROOaSSfllTI. 

J[f Harpagon he avariciotUj he is intent on gain / 
Jff intent on gain, he it discontented j 
Jf discontented, he is ynhappy; 
Now Harpagon is avaricious ; 
Me M, ihtre/orey unhappy. 

REGRESSnrE. 

J[f Harpagon he discontented, he is unhappy ; 
Jf intent on gain^ he is discontented; 
If avaricious, he is intent on gain ; 
Now Harpagon is avaricious ; 
Therefore, he is unhappy. 
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In regard to the reeolation of tbe Hypothetical Sorites into 

simple syllogisms, it is evident that in this 
Eesoiutton of Hypo- Progressive Sorites we must take the two 

thetical Sorites into ^ , . 

tinpie «7iiogitmi. ^Tst propositions as premises, and then in the 
I. Progressive Sorites, conclusion connect the antecedent of the 

former proposition with the consequent of 
the latter. Thus : 

I. — J(f Harpagon he avarieiow, he U inieni on gain ; 
Jf intent on gaxn^ he is discontented; 
Ther^ore^ if Harpagon he avairieioti$j he ie dieeoniented. 

We now establish this conclusion, as the sumption of the 
following syllogism : 

II, — j(f Harpagon he avarieioutj he is diecor^tented ; 
If diacontentedj he is unhappy ; 
Therrfore^ if Harpagon he avarieiotiSj he ie unhappy. 

In like manner we go to the next syllogism : 

m. — Xf Harpagon he avarieiouSf he ia unhappy ; 
Now Harpagon ie avaricious; 
ThertforCj he is unhappy. 

In the Regressive Sorites, we proceed in the same fashion ; 

only that, as here the consequent of the sec- 
' ond proposition is the antecedent of the first, 
we reverse the consecution of these premises. Thus ; 

I. — ^ Harpagon he intent on gain^ he is discontented; 
]f discontented^ he ie unhappy ; 
Therrfore^ \f Harpagon he intent on gain, he is unhappy. 

We then take the third proposition for the sumption of the 
next — ^the second syllogism, and the conclusion of the precede 
ing for its subsumption : 
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II. — If Bnrpngv^ b4 mforMmm^ h$ it mUmi &n fmm; 
JJ imUni on ^rom, h/t U unhappy ; 
ThtrrfcTt^ if Harpagcn ht avariciout, he ii vnkappif. 

We now take this last conclusion for tlie sumption of the 
last syllogism : 

IIL — J[f ffarpagon he avctrieioutj he it unhappy; 
Now Harpagon it avarieiout; 
Ther^ore^ he it unhg>py. 

But it may be asked, can there be no DisjunotiTe Sorites ? 

To this it may be answered, that in the sense 

Di^anottre Sorites. . ... . • i j i. xi. a* i i 

m wnicn a categorical and nypotnetieal syl- 
logism is possible— viz., so that a term of the preceding prop* 
osition should be the subject or predicate of the following — 
in this sense, a disjunctive sorites is impossible : since two 
opposing notions, whether as contraries or contradictories, 
exclude each other, and can not, therefore, be combined as 
subject and predicate. But when the object has been determ- 
ined by two opposite characters, the disjunct members may be 
amplified at pleasure, and there follows certainly a correct con- 
clusion, provided that the disjunction be logically accurate. 
As: 

A it either B or O. 
Now, 



Bit either Dor B; 
D if either H or I ; 
E is either K or L. 



G it either F or G ; 
F it either M or N ; 
G it ^ther Q or P. 

Therrfort, A it either H, or I, or K, or L^ or M, or N, or 0, or P. 



Although, therefore, it be true that such a Sorites is correct ; 

still, were we astricted to such a mode of 
Ti^Zl" ^^ '™'* reasoning, thought would be so difficult as 

to be almost impossible. But we never are 
obliged to employ such a reasoning; for when we are once 
assured that A is either B or C — ^and assured we are of this by 
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one of the fundamental laws of thought — ^we have next to con- 
sider whether A is B or C, and if A is B, then all that can be 
said of C, and if A is C, then all that can be said of B, is dis- 
missed as wholly irrelevant. In like manner, in the case of B, 
it must be determined whether it is D or E, and in the case of 
C, whether it is F or G ; and this being determined, one of the 
two members is necessarily thrown out of account. And this 
compendious method we follow in the process of thought spon- 
taneously, and as if by a natural impulsion. 

I proceed now to the Second Class of Syllogisms — those, 

to wit, whose External Form is defective. 
fl«UE^i:i^rr. This class I give in conformity to the doc- 

trine of modern logicians, whose unanimous 
opinion on the subject I shall comprehend in the following 
paragraph. 

^ LXXII. According to logicians, in general, a defective 

syllogism is a reasoning in which one only 
^^xii. The Bnthy- ^£ ^j^^ premises is actually enounced. It is, 

therefore, they say, called an Enihymeme 
(iv&u/jL7j/iOL), because there is, as it were, something Held back 
in the mind (iv d'OfiS), But, as it is possible to retain either 
the sumption or the subsumption, the Enthymeme is thus of 
two kinds — an Enthymeme of the First, and an Enthymeme of 
the Second, Order. The whole distinction is, however, erro- 
neous in principle, and, even if not erroneous, it is incom- 
plete ; for a Third Order of Enthymemes is competent by the 
suppression of the conclusion. 

I now go on to the Third Division of Syllogisms, under the 

head of their External or Accidental form — 
c. Syllogism, Regu- j ^^^^ ^^^ division of syllogisms into Regu- 

lar and Irregular. ... . 

lar and Irregular — ^a distinction determined 
by the ordinary or extraordinary arrangement of their constit- 
uent parts. I commence this subject with the following para- 
gpraph. 
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% LXXIII. A syllogism is Irregahr bj veUitfoit : 1*. To 

the transposed order of its Propositioiis ; 2^. 
1 ".uill'syn^lul" To the transposed order of its Terms ; .nd, 

3^. To the transposed order of both its Pro- 
positions and Terms. 

1®. A syllogism in extension is Regular, in the order of its 
Propositions, when the subsumption follows the sumption, and 
the conclusion folloy^the subsumption. In this respect (dis- 
counting the differenoe^f the quantities of depth and breadth), 
it, therefore, admitsM^a fivefold irregularity under three heads 
— for either, 1**. The two premises may be transposed ; or, 2°. 
The conclusion may precede the premises, and here, either the 
sumption or the subsumption may stand first; or, 3^. The con- 
clusion may be placed between the premises, and here either 
the sumption or the subsumption may stand first. Thus, repre^ 
scuting the sumption, subsumption, and conclusion by the let- 
ters A, B, C, we have, besides the regular order, 1**. B, A, C; 
2^ C, A, B ; 3*^. C, B, A ; 4*^. A, C, B ; 5*^. B, C, A. (This 
doctrine of the logicians is, however, one-sided and erroneous.) 

2°. A Syllogism is Regular or Irregular, in respect to the 
order of its Terms, according to the place which the middle 
term holds in the premises. It is regular, in Comprehensive 
Quantity, when the middle term is the predicate of the sump- 
tion and the subject of the subsumption — in Extensive Quan- 
tity, when the middle term is the subject of the sumption and 
the predicate of the subsumption. From the regular order of 
the terms there are three possible deviations, in either quantity. 
For the middle term may occur, 1°. Twice as predicate ; 2°. 
Twice as subject ; and, 3°. In Comprehensive Quantity, it may 
in the sumption be subject, and in the subsumption predicate ; 
in Extensive Quantity, it may in the sumption be predicate, 
and in the subsumption subject. Taking the letter M to desig- 
nate the middle term, and the letters S and P to designate the 
subject and predicate of the conclusion, the following scheme 
will represent all the possible positions of the middle term, 
both in its regular and its irregular arrangement The BrOgolar 
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These relative positions of the middle term in the premises, 
constitute, I repeat, what are called the Four Syllogistic Fig* 
ures (ay^/JLatay figwoi) ; and these positions I have comprised 
in the two following mnemonic lines : 

In Comprehension. 
Pra tub ; turn prm proa ; denique 9uh prcB» 

In Extension. 
Suhpra; tumprapra; turn tub 8ub; denique pros sub. 

Of these two kinds of irregularity in the external form of 

syllogisms, the former — that of propositions 

irreg^rity in the ~^^ ^ ^*^ ^^^ importance than the latter- 
external form of syiio- that of terms ; and logicians have even thrown 
gism, arjiing from j^ altogether out of accouut, in their consid- 

transposition of the * n c% t 

Proposiiions. cratiou of Syllogistic Figure. They are, 

however, equally wrong in passing over the 



antter of dbsohitelj no moment ; and in it- 

trilmtaig am ezaggented importance to every 

ite Tamij- in Ae anangement of its temu. 

Thtj oo^i at least to luiTe made the stndent 

of L«ogie avare, tkal a sjDogkm ean be per- 

wffkmomify e x pt emed not only hj ti&e normal, 

iMtt bj anj of tke fire coneecmtioMi of ite piopoaitiona irliich 

deviate from tke regakr order. For ezample, teke ti&e follow- 

i^sjUogism: 




• 



This k the regular sneeeesitm of somption, subsomption, and 
conduion, in a sjUogism of extenuon ; and as all that can be 
said, on the present question, of the one quantity, is applicable, 
mutatis mmtoMdu, to the other, it will be needless to show 
articulately that a syllogism in comprehension is equally sus- 
ceptible of a transposition of its propositions as a syllogism in 
extension. Keeping the same quantity, to wit, extension, let 
us first reverse the premises, leaving the conclusion in the last 
place (B, A, C). 

SohrieUf m a virtue; 

Bui aU virtue if prauewi>rik^ ; 

Therefore^ 9obrieUf i» praieewaTihiy. 

This, it will be allowed, is sufficiently perspicuous. Let us 
now enounce the conclusion before the premises ; and, under 
this head, let the premises be first taken in their natural order 
(C, A. B). 

Sobriety ie praitewwthy ; 
For all virtue is praUewwrthy ; 
And 9chriety it a virtue. 
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Now let the premises be transposed (C, B, A). 

Sobriety is prtMeworthy ; 
For sobriety ie a virtue ; 
And all virtue ie praiseworthy. 

The regressive reasoning in both these cases is not less man- 
ifest than the progressive reasoning of the regular order. 

In the last place, let us interpolate the conclusion between 
the premises in their normal consecution (A, C, B). 

All virtue is praiseworthy ; 
Therefore, sobriety is praiseworthy ; 
For sobriety is a virtue. 

Secondly, between the premises in their reversed order (B, 

Sobriety is a virtue ; 

Therefore^ sobriety is praiseworthy ; 

For all virtue is praiseworthy. 

In these two cases the reasoning is not obscure, though per* 
haps the expression be inelegant; for the judgment placed 
after the conclusion had probably been already supplied in 
thought on the enunciation of the conclusion, and, therefore, 
when subsequently expressed, it is felt as superfluous. But 
this is a circumstance of no logical importance. 

It is thus manifest, that, though worthy of notice in a system 
of Logic, the transposition of the propositions of a syllogism 
affords no modifications of form yielding more than a superfi- 
cial character. Logicians, therefore, were not wrong in exclud- 
ing the order of the propositions as a ground on which to 
constitute a difference of syllogistic form : but they have not 
been consistent, or not sufficiently sharp-sighted, in this ezcla^* 
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sion ; for several of their reeogniied Tarieties of form — Beyeral 
of the moods of syllogistic figure — consist in nothing but a 
reversal of the premises. 

In reality, however, there is no irregular order of the syllo- 
gistic propositions, except in the single case 
True doctrine of con- where the concluslon is placed between the 

"gi-m either s,n. Premises. For a syllogism maybe either 
tbetic or AnaiyUc. Called Synthetic^ in case the premises come 

first, and the conclusion is last — the case alone 
contemplated by the logicians ; or it may be called Anodytic^ 
the proposition styled the conclusion preceding, the proposi- 
tions called the premises following, as its reasons — a. case not 
contemplated by the logicians. The Analytic and Synthetic 
syllogisms may again be each considered as in the quantity of 
Extension, or as in the quantity of Comprehension ; in which 
cases, we shall have a counter-order of the premises, but of 
which orders, as indeed of such quantities, one alone has been 
considered by the logicians. 

I now, therefore, go on to the second and more important 

ground of regularity and irregularity — the 
The natural and natural and transposed order of the Syllo- 

transposed order of the . ^. ^ --,, « , . • i i .1 

Syllogistic Terms. g^stic Terms. The forms determined by the 

different position of the middle term by rela- 
tion to the major and minor terms in the premises of a syllo- 
gism are called Figures (ayinixaTa. figuroB)—* 

Figures of Syllogism. ^ • ♦ ♦!, \ A '/,} f\fi 

a name given to them by Aristotle. Of 
these the first is, on the prevalent doctrine, not properly a 
figure at all, if by figure be meant in Logic, as in Grammar 
and Hhetoric, a deviation from the natural and regular form of 

expression. Of these figures the first three 
g2h^ TAZi!^^T' ^^^® distinguished by Aristotle, who devel- 

oped their rules with a tedious minuteness 
sometimes obscure, and not always in the best order, but alto- 
gether with an acuteness which, if ever equaled, has certainly 



iMTfttr-becn flturpaiBed. The fourth, which Whately — at least 

in the former editions of his Elements — and 

n JdTo*^<^i^4*r^ ^*^«^ 0^^«^ logicians seem to suppose to 
M«oder MMhori^. be, like the others, of Aristotelic origin, we 

owe perhaps to the ingenuity of Galen. 

% LXXIY. The figure of Syllc^m is modified by the 

Quantity and Quality of the propositions 
M^^^* SyMogUtio ^ijjgjj constitute the reasoning. As the com- 
bination of Quantity and Quality affords four 
kindd of propositions— Universal Affirmatiye (A), Universal 
Negative (E), Particular Affirmative (I), Particular Negative 
(O) ; and as there are three propositions in each syllogism, 
there are consequently in all sixty-four arrangements possible of 
three propositions, differing in quantity and quality ; arrange- 
ments which constitute what are called the Syllogistic Moods 
(rpSTToej modi). I may interpolate the observation : The 
Greek logicians after Aristotle, looking merely to the two 
premises in combination, called these Syzygies (ffO^oyccUy juga- 
tiones, conjttgationes, comhinationes), Aristotle himself never 
used Tporro^ for either mood or modality specially ; nor does 
he use (TO^^Ofta in any definite sense. His only word for mood 
is the vague expression syllogism. 

The greater number of these moods are, however, incompe- 
tent, as contradictory of the general rules of syllogism ; and 
there are in all only eleven which can possibly enter a legiti- 
mate syllogism. These eleven moods again are, for the same 
reason, not all admissible in every figure, but six only in each, 
that is, in all twenty-four ; and again of these twenty-four, 
five are useless, and, therefore, usually neglected, as having a 
particular conclusion where a universal is competent. The 
nineteen useful moods admitted by logicians may, however, by 
the quantification of the predicate, be still further simplified, by 
superseding the significance of Figure. 
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% LXXV. The three last (that is, Second, Third, Fourtli) 

Figures are merely hyhrid or mixed reason- 

tires only accidental Only partially expressed. The unexpressed 
modmcaUoM of the g^pg ^^^ j^ general, conversive inferences, 

which we are entitled to make, 1^. From the 
absolute negation of a first notion as predicated of a second, to 
the absolute negation of the second notion as predicated of the 
first — if no A IB B ; then no "B is A] 2^. From the total or 
partial affirmation of the lesser class or notion of a greater, to 
the partial affirmation of that greater notion of that leaser-^ 
if all (or some) A u B ; tJun some B w A. 
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III. — SYLLOGISMS. 
THEIR DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO VALIDITY. 

All the varieties of Syllogism, whose necessary laws and 
contingent modifications we have hitherto considered, are, 
taken together, divided into classes by reference to their 
Validity ; and I shall comprise the heads of what I shall after- 
ward illustrate, in the following paragraph. 

^ LXXYI. Syllogisms, by another distribntion, are distin- 
guished, by respect to their Validity, into 
ixxvL Syiioginnfl Correct or True^ and Incorrect or Fahe. The 
,^^ Incorrect or False are again (though not in 

a logical point of view) divided, by reference 
to the intention of the reasoner, into Paralo^mMy Faulty^ 
and into Sophisms, or Deceptive, Reasonings. The Paralogism 
(^parahgismus) is properly a syllogism of whose falsehood the 
employer is not himself conscious; the Sophism (sophisma^ 
captio, cavUlaHo) is properly a false syllogism, fabricated and 
employed for the purpose of deceiving others. The term Fal^ 
lacy may be applied indifferently in either sense. These dis- 
tinctions are, however, frequently confounded ; nor in a logical 
relation are they of account. False Syllogisms are, again, 
vicious, either in respect of their form or of their matter, or 
in respect of both form and matter. 

In regard to the first distinction contained in this paragraph, 

of Syllogisms into Correct or True and Incor- 
SxpiicaUon. yect Or False, it is requisite to say a few 

Logical and al)tolata , -. . . j« x« • i_ i • i 

truth diMriminated. words. It IS necessary to distinguish logical 

truth, that is, the truth which Logic guar- 
antees in a reasoning, from the absolute truth of the several 

(213) 
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judgments of which a reasoning is composed. I have fre- 
quently inculcated on you that Logic does not warrant the 
truth of its premises, except in so &r as these may be the 
formal conclusions of anterior reasonings ; it only warrants (oa 
the hypothesis that the premises are truly assumed) the tratk 
of the inference. In this view the conduaioa may as a sepa- 
rate proposition, be true, but if this truth be not a necessary 
consequence from the premises, it is a false conclusion, that is, 
in fact, no conclusion at all. Now, on this point there is a 
doctrine preralent among logicians, which is not only errone- 
ous, but, if admitted, is subversive of the distinction of Lo^c 
as a purely formal science. The doctrine in question is in its 
result this — that if the conclusion of a syllogism be true, the 
premises may be either true or false, but that if the conclusioa 
be false, one or both of the premises must be false ; in other 
words, that it is possible to infer true from false, but not false 
from true. As an example of this, I have seen given the fol- 
lowing syllogism: 

Aristotle is a Roman ; 
A Roman is a European ; 
Therrfore^ Aristotle is a European, 

The inference, in so far as expressed, is true ; but I would 
remark that the whole inference which the premises neoessi« 
tate, and which the conclusion, therefore, virtually contains, is 
not true — is false. For the premises of the preceding syllo- 
gism gave not only the conclusion, Aristotle ii a UuropeaUy but 
also the conclusion, Aristotle u not a Greek; for it not merely 
follows from the premises that Aristotle is conceived under the 
universal notion of which the concept Roman forms a particu* 
lar sphere, but likewise that he is conceived as excluded from 
all the other particular spheres which are contained uifder that 
universal notion. The consideration of the truth of the 
premise, AriUotle is a Eoman, is, however, more properly to be 
regarded as extralogical ; but if so, then the consideration of 
the conclusion, Aristotle i$ a European^ on any other view than 
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% mere fonnal inference from certain given antecedents, is, 
likewise, eztralogioal. Logic is only concerned with the formal 
tmth^-the technical validity— of its syllogisms, and anything 
beyond the legitimacy of the consequence it draws from certain 
hypothetical antecedents, it does not profess to vindicate. 
^Logical truth and falsehood are thus contained in the correct- 
ness and incorrectness of logical inference ; and it was, there- 
fore, with no impropriety that we made a true or correct, and 
a filse or incorrect syllogism convertible expressions. 

In regard to the distinction of Incorrect Syllogisms into 

Paralogisms and Sophisms, nothing need be 
^^ffl"n''^''?r wid. The mere statement is sufficiently 

correct Syllogisms into "^ 

l^raiogisms and Sopk- manif^t ; and, at the same time, it is not of 
isms, noi of logical ua- ^ logical import. For logic does not regard 

the intention with which ' reasonings are 
employed, but considers exclusively their internal legitimacy. 
But while the distinction is one, in other respects, proper to be 
noticed, it must be owned that it is not altogether without a 
logical value. For it behooves us to discriminate those artifi- 
cial sophisms, the criticism of which requires a certain acquaint- 
ance with logical forms, and which, as a play of ingenuity 
and an exercise of acuteness, are not without their interest, 
from those paralogisms which, though not so artificial, are 
on that account only the more frequent causes of error and 
delusion. 

The last distinction is, however, logically more important, 

viz.: 1^. Of reasonings into such as are 

FamI2I^ *"* '^*"*** materially fallacious, that is, through the 

object-mktter of their propositions; 2®. 
Into such as are formally fallacious, that is, through the 
manner or form in which these propositions are connected; 
and, 3^. Into such as are at once materially and formally 
fallacious. Material Fallacies lie beyond the jurisdiction of 
Logic. Formal Fallacies can only be judged of by an 
appHeation of those rules, in the exposition of which we have 
hitherto been engaged. 
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The application of these rules will afford the opportonitj of 

adducing and resolving some of the mote 

^nclent Grc«k Soph- ^^j^ ^^ ^^ SophismS, which OWO their 

origin to the ingenuity of the ancient Gieeks. 
Many of these sophisms appear to us in the light of a mere 
pla J of wit and acuteness, and we are left to marvel at the 
interest which they originally excited— at the celebrity which 
they obtained, and at the importance attached to them by some 
of the most distinguished thinkers of antiquity. The marvtl 
will, however, be in some degree abated, if we take the follow- 
iDg circumstances into consideration. 

In the first place, in the earlier ages of Greece, the method 
of science was in its infancy, and the laws of thought were not 
yet investigated with the accuracy and minuteness requisite to 
render the detection of these fallacies a very easy matter. 
Howbeit, therefore, men had an obscure eonsoiousoess of their 
fallacy, they could not at once point out the place in which the 
error lay ; they were thus taken aback, confounded, and con- 
strained to silence. 

In the second place, the treatment of scientific subjects was 
more oral and social than with us ; and the form of instruction 
principally that of dialogue and conversation. In antiquity, 
men did not isolate themselves so much in the retirement of 
their homes ; and they read far less than is now necessary in 
the modern world ; consequently, with those who had a taste 
for science, the necessity of social communication was greater 
and more urgeut. In their converse on matters of scientific 
interest, acuteness and profundity were, perhaps, less conducive 
to distinction than vivacity, wit, dexterity in questioning, and 
in the discovery of objections, self-possession, and a confident 
and uncompromising defense of bold, half-true, or even erro- 
neous assertions. Through such means, a very superficial 
intellect can frequently, even with us, puzzle and put to silenee 
another far acuter and mofe profound. But, among the Oreeks, 
the Sophiste and Megario philosophers were accompliahed 
masters in these arte. 
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jr In the third place, as we know from Aristotle and Diogenes 
Xaertios, it was the rule in their dialogical disputations, that 
jffftry question behooved to be answered by a yes or a no, and 
ikuB the interrogator had it in his power to constrain his adver- 
tsary always to move in a foreseen, and, consequently, a determ- 
.inate direction. Thus the Sophisms were somewhat similar 
to a game of forfeits, or like the passes of a conjurer, which 
^amusQ and astonish for a little, but the marvel of which van- 
ishes the moment we understand the principle on which they 
are performed. 

As the various fallacies arise from secret violation of the 
l<^icai laws by which the different classes of syllogisms are 
.governed, and as syllogisms are Categorical, or Hypothetical, 
4ir Pisjunctive, or Hypothetico-disjunctive, we may properly 
consider Fallacies under these four heads, and as transgressions 
ai the syllogistic laws in their special application to these sev- 
y^^Mil' kinds of syllogism. 

^ LXXVII. The Syllogistic Laws determine, in reference 

- r to all the classes of Syllogism, the three fol- 

j,:l«xxvii. Faiiaciei lowing principles ; and all Fallacies are viola- 

— ^thcir division and .. « .1 i» a-l • • 1 • 

bhasiiicfttion. tions of One or other of these principles, m 

relation to one or other class of syllogism. 
' I. If both the Logical Form and the Matter of a syllogism 
'^be correct, then is the Conclusion true. 

• II. If the syllogism be Materially Correct, but Formally 
Incorrect, then the Conclusion is not (or only accidentally) 
-true. 

'III. If the syllogism be Formally Correct, but Materially 
liM^orrect, then the Conclusion is not (or only accidentally) true. 
.' Fallacies, as violations of these principles in more immediate 
reference to one or other of the Four Classes of Syllogism, 
most again be vicious in reference either to the form, or to the 
natter, (»r to both the form and matter of a syllogism. Falla- 
eies are thus again divided into Formal and Material, under 
which classes we shall primarily arrange them. 
19 
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% LXXYIII. Of Formal Fallacies, the Categorical are Ae 

most frequent, and of Uiese, those whose yioe 

(quatemtone (ermtnoruni) ; for this, in conse- 
qnence of the ambiguity of its expression, does not immediately 
betray itself. Under this genus are comprised three species, 
which are severally known under the names of, 1^. IhUada 
Mennus componti et divin; 2^. jPa22acia a dxcto iecundum qmd 
ad dictum timplicUer^ et vice vena; 3^. FaUacia figunz dic^ 
tiorm. 

That in a categorical syllogism only threie terms are admis^ 

sible, has been already shown. A categoric 

Sxpiication. cal syllogism, with four capital notions, has 

JL'VC^toT^* "0 connectiim ; and is called, by way of jest, 

mUwnm, the logicol qufidrvped (animal quadrupe§ 

logicum). This vice usually Occurs when 
the notions are in reality different, but when their difference 
is cloaked by the verbal identity of the terms ; for, otherwise, 
it would be too transparent to deceive either the reasoner him- 
self or any one else. This vice may, however, be of various 
kinds, and of these there are, as stated, three principal species. 
The first is the FaUacia serum compogiti et divisi — the Fal- 
lacy of Composition and Division, This arises when, in the 
same syllogism, we employ words now collectively, now dis- 

tributively, so that what is true in connec- 

Jm <^»-!rfdWri»i*'**** *^^°» ^® ^^^^ must bc also true in separa- 
tion, and vice versa ; as, for example : AU 
must gin; Caius sins; thereforey Cains must tin. Here we 
argue, from the unavoidable liability in man to sin, that this 
particular sin is necessary, and for this individual sinner. 

This fallacy may arise in different ways. 1^. 
^jtfode. of tbi8 Fal. j^ ^^^ ^^.jg^ ^^^^ ^^ predicate is joined 

with the subject in a simple and in a modal 
relation, for example : White can he (i, e. become^ bhick; there* 
fore J white can he black, 2^. It may arise from the conftisioa 



tiff' a feoptilatiT* and drejtinctive eombination. Thus: & conmfs 
ttt' ts made vp of 7-f-2, which are odd and even numbers; 
fhere/orey 9 is odd and even, 3®. It may arise, if words con- 
nected in the premises are disjoined in the conclusion. Thus : 
Socrates is dead ; therefore^ Socrates is* 

' "Ail example of the first of these contingencies — that which 
ts the most frequent and dangerous-*-occurs when, from its 
tmiversality, a proposition must he interpreted with restriction. 
Thus, Wh^n oOr Saviour says. The blind shall see — The deaf 
shall hear, he does not mean that the blind, as blind, shall see 
— that the deaf, as deaf, shall hear ; but only that those who 
had been blind and deaf should recover the use of these senses. 
To argue the opposite would be to incur the fallacy in question. 
The second fallacy is that A dicto secundtim quid ad dictum 

simplidter, and its converse, A dicto simpli* 
s. TaXbuia a dfafo »e- citeT ad dictum sectPTidum quid. The former 

•impUcUer^ and its con- ^* tnese-^the fallacy A dicto secundum quid 
mm, ad dictum «?!mp?tctVer— ^arises when, from 

what is true only under certain modifications 
and relations, we infer it to be true absolutely. Thus, if, from 
the fact that some Catholics hold the infallibility of the Pope, 
we should conclude that the infallibility of the Pope is a tenet 
of the Catholic Church in general. The latter — ^tbe fallacy A 
dicto svmplidter ad dictum secundum quid — is the opposite 
sophism, where from what is true absolutely we conclude what 
is true only in certain modifications and relations, as, for 
elcample, when from the premise that Man is a living organism, 
we infer that A painted or sculptured man is a living organism. 
The third fallacy-^-the Sophisma figwrce dictionis — arises 
when we merely play with the ambiguity of a word. The well- 
knoWn syllogism, Mus sgllaba est; Mus caxeum rodit; Ergo, 
sgUaba caseum rodit, is an example ; or, 

Serodis a fox; 

A fox is a quadruped; 

There/ore, Herod is a quadruped. 
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To this fallacy may be reduced what are called the SapkUnmk 
equivocationisj the Saphisnia amphibolicB, and the Sophitfm 
accentus, which are only contemptible modifications of tbtf 
contemptible fallacy. 

^ LXXIX. Of Material Fallacies, those are of the most 

frequent occurrence, where, from a premise 
raUadM.^ **'^** which is not in reality universal, we concludet 

universally ; or from a notion which is not.ia 
reality a middle term, we infer a conclusion. Under tlu^i 
genus there are various species of fallacies, of which the most 
remarkable are, 1^. the Sophimia cum hoc (vel post hoc^j erg9( 
propter hoc; 2°. Sophisma pigrum, or tgnava ratio; 3°. 
Scphisma pol^zeteseos ; and 4^, Sophisma heterozeteseos. 

In this paragraph you will observe that there are given two 

genera of Material Fallacies — ^those of an 

Faiiiciei of «n Unreal Unreal Universality {sophismaia fictoe «iw- 

Univer«aiity,andofan versa Zito^is), and thosc of an Illusive Eeason 

Illusive Reason. >- i > . /• t « t • « 

(sophumaia jam mean — or non causae vi 
caitsce). 1 must first explain the nature of these, considered 
apart, then show that they both fall together, the one being 
only the categorical, the other only the hypothetical, expression 
of the same vice ; and, finally, consider the various species into 
which the generic fallacy is subdivided. 

Our decisions concerning individual objects, in so far as they 

belong to certain classes, are very frequently 

versamy.''^''''^^^''*' fallacies of the former kind; that is, conclu- 
sions from premises of an unreal universality. 
For example : The Jews are rogues — The CarthaginianSj faith- 
less — The Cretans J liars — The French^ braggadocios — The Ger- 
mans, mystic — The rich, purse-proud — The nohle, haughty — 
TFbmen, frivolous — The learned, 'pedants. These and similar 
judgments,- which in general are true only of many — at best 
only of the majority, of the subjects of a class, often consti- 
tute, however, the grounds of the opinions we form of indi- 
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Viduals; BO that these opinions, with their grounds, when 
expressed as conclusion and premises, are nothing else than 
MUcies of an unreal generality — 9(>phumata ficUz universaU^ 
tails. It is impossible, however, to decide by logical rules 
whether a proposition, such as those above stated, is or is not 
uiiiYersally valid; in this, experience alone can instruct us. 
Logic requires only, in general, that every sumption should be 
uaiversally valid, and leaves it to the several sciences to pro- 
nounoe whether this or that particular sumption does or does 
iio4 fulfill this indispensable condition. The sophtsma fictce 
uinverseUitcUiu is thus a fallacious syllogism of the class of 
categorioals. 
. But the second kind of material fallacies, the sophisms of 

Unreal Middle, are not less frequent than 

2. Of Unreal Middle. 

those of unreal universality. When, for 
eiuunple, it is argued (as was done by ancient philosophers) 
that the magnet is animated, because it moves another body, 
or that the stars are animated, because they move themselves ; 
here there is assumed not a true, but merely an apparent, rea- 
son ; there is, consequently, no real mediation, and the sophUma 
fain medii is committed. For, in these cases, the conclusion in 
the one depends on the sumption — If a body moves (mother body, 
it is animcUed; in the other, on the sumption — If a body moves 
itself it is cmimcUed ; but as the antecedent and consequent in 
neither of these sumptions are really connected as reason and 
consequent— or as cause and effect— ^there is, therefore, no 

inference of the conclusion. The sophisma 
Hie ftUadei of Un- fion cau8€B iU cavscB is thus a hypothetical 

^^ISX^oTi::-' "y^^S'^J ^"*' «« ^* "^y ^« categorically 
cide. enounced, this fallacy of unreal reason will 

coincide with the categorical fallacy of unreal 

universality. Thus, the second example above alleged : 

Zf the stars move thetfuelve^ they are animated; 
But the stare do move themselves ; 
Therrfote^ the start are animated: 
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is thus expressed by a eategorioal eqm^eiit : 

All bodies thai move ihenuebfeM ar^ ammaUd; 
Bui the stare move themselves ; 
There/orej the stars are animatetL 

In the one case, the samption osteBsibly oontauiB ihe subflenip- 
tion and conclusion, as the conektiye parts of a oaiisat whole; 
in the other, as the correlative parts of an extensiye whole, or, 
had the categorical syllogism been so oast, of an intensive 
whole. The two genera of sophisms may, therefore, it is eti- 
dent, be considered as one — ^taking, howeyer, in their parlieahr 
manifestation, either a categorical or a hypothetical fonft, 
I may notice that the sophism of Unreal G^neralitj,' or 

Unreal Beason, is hardly more dangerons in 
Vaiucy of Unreal its positive than in its negative relation. For 

STga"y?^Tito ^^ ^^ °^ ^^^ disposed lightly to assune 
posiUve form. as absolutely universal what is uniyersal in 

relation to our experience, than lightly te 
deny as real what comes as an exception to our factitious gen- 
eral law. Thus it is that men having once generalised their 
knowledge into a compact system of laws, are found uniformly 
to deny the reality of all phenomena which can not be compre* 
hended under these. They not only pronounce the laws they 
have generalized as veritable laws of nature, which, haply, 
they may be, but they pronounce that there are no higher laws ; 
so that all which does not at once find its place within their 
systems, they scout, without examination, as visionary and fic- 
titious. So much for this ground of fallacy in general ; we 
now proceed to the species. 

Now, as unreal reasons may be conceived infinite in number, 

the minor species of this class of sophisms 
Specie, of the faiucy ^^ ^^^ ^ enumerated ; I shall, therefore, 

of Unreal Beaion. ^ ' * ' 

only take notice of the more remarkable, 
and which, in consequence of their greater notoriety, haye been 
honored with distinctive appellations. 
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Of these, the first is the Sc^hisnun, ^um hoc (velpoU hoc), 

ergo propter hoc. This fallacy arises when, 

i$) sophimmammhoe from the Contingent consecution of certain 

terhoe, »«w»^*'Hr p}ienomena in the order of time, we infer 

their mutual dependence as cause and effect. 
When, for example, among the ancient Bomans, a general, 
without carefully consulting the augurs, engaged the enemy, 
and suffered a defeat, it waa inferred that the cause of the 
disaster was the unfavorahle character of the auspices. In 
m^e manner, to this sophism belongs the conclusion, so long 
pirev^lent in the world, ^t the appearance of a comet was the 
harbinger of ff^ne, pestilence, and war. In fact, the greater 
luambeE of the hypotheses which constitute the history of 
|ih|C8ic8 and philosophy, are only so many examples of this 
ikUacy, But no science has exhibited and exhibits so many 
flagyaiit instances of the sophism cum hoc, ergo propter hoc^ 
•6 that of medicine ; for, in proportion as the connection of 
^ause and effect is peculiarly obscure in physic, physicians have 
only been the bolder in assuming that the recoveries which 
followed after their doses, were not concomitants, but effects. 
•This sophism is, in practice, of great influence and very fre- 
4]pent occurrence ; it is, howeyer, in theory, too perspicuous to 
require illustration. 

The second fallacy is that which has obtained the name of 

Ignava ratio, or Sophisma pigrum — in Greek, 
^***" ' dpyd^ Xbyo^. The excogitation of this argu- 
ment is commonly attributed to thS Stoics, by whom it was 
employed as subsidiary to their doctrine of fate. It is an argu- 
ment by which a man endeavors to vindicate hi^ inafCtivity in 

some pi^rticular relation, by the necessity of 
the consequence. It is a hypothetico-dis- 
junetive syllogism, and, when fully expressed, is as follows : 

Sumption If I ought to exert myself ^ ^fffct a certain event, this 

event either must take place or it must not ; 

8ub8amption.....jl/' it must take place, my exertion is superfluous; if U 

mttst not take place, my exertion is 0/ no avail; 

Conclusion There/ore, on either alternative, my exertion is useless. 
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Cicero, in the twelfth ebapter of his book, De FtUo, Ikisa 
states it : 

J[f it be fated that you recover Jrom your present disetue, whether you eaU 
in a doctor or noty you will recover; agairiy if it he fated that you do 
not recover from your present disease^ whether you call in a doctor or 
noty you will not recover ; 

But one or other of the contradictories is fated; 

Therefore^ to call in a doctor is of no eonsefuenee. 

Others have enoanced the sumption in Tarions forms, for 
example \ If it he itnposnble hut that you recover from the present 
disease y etc., or, If it he true thai you wUl reeoterfnmk this 

disease; or ^ If it he decreed hy God that y^ 

tioM. ^^"^^ ^^^' '^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^f '*« diseajse, and so likewise ui 

different manners ; according to which likor 
wise the question itself has obtained various titles, as Aryument 
De Fafo, De PossihilihnSy De Idhero Arhitrio, De I^rovidentia^ 
De Divinis Decretisy De Futuris Contingentibus, De Physiea 
Prcedeterminatione^ etc. No controversy is more ancient, noqe 
more universal, none has more keenly agitated the minds of. 
men, none has excited a greater influence upon religion and 
morals ; it has not only divided schools, but nations : and has 
so modified not only their opinions, but their practice, thajt 
while the Turks, as converts to the doctrine of Fate, take not 
the slightest precaution in the midst of pestilence, other nations, 
on the contrary, who admit the contingency of second causes, 
carry their precautionary policy to an opposite excess. 

The lazy reason^ the reaper , and the controlUny reason, are 
only various names for the same process. 

In regard to the vice of this sophism, it is manifest that it 

lies in the sumption, in which the disjunct 
J^ ^^^ ^' ^^* *^^** members are imperfectly enounced. It ought 

to have been thus conceived : If I ought to 
exert myself to effect a certain event, which I can not, how- 
ever, of myself effect, this event must either take place from 
other causes, or it must not take place at^all. It is only tinder 
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Mcft a oandilion that my exertion can, on either alternative, be 
useless, and not if the event depend wholly or in part for its 
aoeomplishment on my exertion itself, as the conditio sine qua 
fum. It is plain, however, that the refutation of this sophism 
does not at all affect the doctrine of necessity ; for this doc- 
trine, except in its very ahsurdest form — ^the Fatum Turcicum 
— ^makes no ose of snch a reasoning. 

The third fallacy is the Sophitma poli/zeteseos or quce»tioni$ 

duplids — the sophism of continuous question" 
^0^^«>i*«iiio jpoZysf ^^ which attempts, from the impossibility 

'^' ^ of assigning the limit of a relative notion, to 

Bfeow by continued interrogation the impossibility of its deter m- 
mtioii at all. There are certain notions which are only con- 
e^ired as relative — as proportional, and whose limits we can 
not, therefore, assign by the gradual addition or detraction of 
onet determination. But there is no consequence in the propo- 
mtion, that, if a notion can not be determined in this manner, 
it is incapable of all determination, and, therefore, absolutely 
ineonceivable and null. Such is the Sorites. This reasoning, 

as applied to various objects, obtained various 
tioM. ^*''**"* ^«"i8n»- names, as, besides the Sorites or Acervus, we 

have the crescens — ^the (palctxpoc^ or calvus — 
^tibe &jrep&eTex6^, superpositus or superlatious-'-^ihe "fjawj^d^wv 
<i!t quiescensy etc., etc. The Sorites is well defined by Ulpian, a 
sophism in which, by very small degrees, the disputant is 
brought from the evidently true to the evidently false. For 
example, I ask. Does one grain of corn make up a heap of 
grain ? My opponent answers — ^No. I then go on asking the 
same question of two, three, four, and so on ad infinitum^ nor 
can the respondent find the number at which the grains begin 
to constitute a heap. On the other hand, if we depart from 
the answer — ^that a thousand grains make a heap, the interro- 
gation may be continued downward to unity, and the answerer 
be unable to determine the limit where the grains cease to 
make up a heap. The same process may be performed, it ia 
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manifest, upon all the notions of proportion, in apaoOy and tim, 
and degree, both in continuous and discrete quantity. 

The fourth and last fidlacy of this dasft is the 9opkuma 
heierozete$eos, or wphmn of eoumttr-quatumingj and as applied 
to various objects, it obtained, among the anoienta, the namss 

of the DUemmOy the Cbmn^ua, the IMyiotm, 
^^sopkumaheuro- ^^ AchUUi, the MeiUiens, the FaUmu, ike 

iuv«rioai niiMt. JEUctrOy the OhvekUuSj the Bec^rocutf the 

Crocodil(nu$, the oSre^j the Inductio imper- 
fecta; and to this should also be referred the Ass of Ban- 

danus. It is a hypothetico-disjunctiye rea- 

lU character. . , . , /* . . . . 

somng, which rests on a certain sappositeoa, 
and which, through a reticence of this supposition, deduooa a 
fallacious inference. To take, for an example of this &Haoy, 
the xepdrevo^ or Gornutus : it is asked : Have you oasl your 
horns ? If you answer, I have ; it is rejoined, Then yon hav^ 
had horns : if you answer, I have not, it is rejoined. Then yon 
have them still. To this question, and to the inferences from 
it, the disjunctive proposition is supposed — A certain subject 
has either had horns or has them still. This disjunction is, 
however, only correct if the question is concerning a subject to 
which horns previously belonged. If I do not suppose this, 
the disjunction is false; it must, consequently, thus run: a 
certain subject has either had or not had horns. In the latter 
case they could not of course be cast. The alternative infer- 
ences — then you have had them, or then you have them stilJr^~ 
have no longer ground or plausibility. To take another in- 
stance in the Litigiosus or Beciprocus. Of 

The Litigionu, , . 

the history of this famous dilemma there are 
two accounts, the Greek and the Eoman. The Eoman account 
is given us by Aulus Gellius, and is there told in relation to 

an action between Protagoras, the prince of 
.r]r«^«al!r'^ t^e Sophiste, and EuathluB, a young man, 

his disciple. The disciple had covenanted to 
give his master a large sum to accomplish him as a legal rheto- 
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Tician ; the one ludf of the sum was paid down, and the other 
was to be paid on the day when Euathlns should plead and 
gain his first cause. But when the scholar, after the due course 
of preparatory instruction, was not in the same hurry to com- 
menoe pleader as the master to obtain the remainder of his fee, 
Protagoras brought Euathlus into court, and addressed his 
opponent in the following reasoning : Learn, most foolish of 
young men, that however matters may turn up — ^whether the 
decision to-day be in your favor or against you — pay me my 
demand you must. For if the judgment be against you, I 
shall obtain the fee by decree of the court, and if in your favor, 
I shall obtain it in terms of the compact, by which it became 
due on the very day you gained your first cause. You thus 
must fail, either by judgment or by stipulation. To this 
Euathlus rejoined : Most sapient of masters, learn from your 
own ailment, that whatever may be the finding of the court, 
absolved I must be from any claim by you. For if the deci- 
sion be favorable, I pay nothing by the sentence of the judges, 
but if unfavorable, I pay nothing in virtue of the compact, 
because, though pleading, I shall not have gained my cause. 
The judges, says Gellius, unable to find a ratio decidendi^ 
adjourned the case to an indefinite day, and ultimately left it 
undetermined. I find a parallel story told, among the Greek 

writers, by Arsenius, by the Scholiast of Her- 
TM^ T^isuT ^ ^^ mogenes, and by Suidas, of the rhetorician 

Corax (anglice Crow) and his scholar Tisias. 
In this case, the judges got off by delivering a joke against 
both parties, instead of a decision in favor of either. We 
have here, they said, the plaguy egg of a plaguy crow, and 
from this circumstance is said to have originated the Greek 
proverb, xclxou xopaxo^ xaxbv wbu. 

Herewith we terminate the First Great Division of Pure 
Logic — Stoicheiology, or the Doctrine of Elements. 
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PART II. 



METHODOLOGY. 



SECTION I.— METHOD IN GENERAL. 

^ LXXX. A Science is a complement of cognitions, hav- 
ing, in point of Form, the character of 
J^ ^''"^ ^ Logical Perfection ; in point of Matter, the 

character of Keal Truth. 

The constituent attributes of Logical Perfection are the 
Perspicuity^ the Completeness^ the Harmony^ of Knowledge. 
But the Perspicuity, Completeness, and Harmony of our cog- 
nitions are, for the human mind, possible only through Method, 

Method in general denotes a procedure in the treatment of 
an object, conducted according to determinate rules. Method, 
in reference to Science, denotes, therefore, the arrangement and 
elaboration of cognitions, according to definite rules, with the 
yiew of conferring on these a Logical Perfection. The Methods 
by which we proceed in the treatment of the objects of our 
knowledge are two ; or rather Method, considered in its integ- 
rity, consists of two processes, Analysis and Synthesis. 

I. The Analytic or Regressive ; in which, departing from 
the individual and the determined, we ascend always to the 
more and more general, in order finally to attain to ultimate 
principles. 

n. The Synthetic or Progressive ; in which we depart from 
principles or universals, and from these descend to the determ- 
ined and the individual. 

Through the former we investigate and ascertain the reality 

(229) 
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of the several objects of science ; through the httter we ooimect 
the fragments of our knowledge into the unity of a system. 

In its Stoicheiology, ot Boctiilie of Elements, Logic con- 
siders the conditions of possible thought ; for 
Explication. thouffht Can only be exerted under the gen- 

PoMlbilHy and Ptr- _ 5* ^^^ . ^ *. . -n , , , 

fection of Thought ^^1 hiw8 of Identity, Contradiction, Excluded 

Middle, and Eeason and Consequent; and 
through the general forms of Concepts, Judgments, and Reason- 
ings. These, therefore, may be said to constitute the Elements 
of thought. But we may consider thought not merely as 
existing, but as existing well ; that is,Nire may consider it not 
only in its possibility, but in its perfection ; and this perf^ct^n, 
in so far as it is dependent on the form of thinking, is as much 
the object-matter of Logic as the mere possibiKty of think^g. 
Now that part of Logic Which is couTersant with the Perfec- 
tion, with the Well-being of thought^ is the dootriae of 
Method — Methodology. 
Method in general is the regulated procedure towa;rd a oer* 

tain end; that is, a process governed by 

-w^j!^ ^ *^°^'^^' "*^«»' ^^^^^ ^^^ ^8 ^y *^ shortest way 

straight toward a certain point, and guard us 

against devious aberrations. Now the end of thought is truths 

knowledge, science, expressions which may here be considered 

as convertible. Science may, therefore, be 

regarded as the perfection of thought^ and 

to the accomplishment of this perfection the Methodology of 

Logic must be accommodated and conducive. Btit Science, 

that is, a system of true or certain knowledge, supposes tWo 

conditions. Of these, the first has a tektioa 

•1 tod ttlurUL ^°'°'" ^ *^® knowing subject, and supposes that 

what is known is known clearly and dis- 
tinctly, completely, and in connection. The secdnd has a 
relation to the objects known, and supposes that what is known 
has a true or real existence. The former of these constitutes 
the Formal Perfection of science, the latter is the MatertaL 



' Ndtr, iiB L<^c is a scietic^ exolusively cotivBrsftiit about the 

form of thoitght, it is evident that of these 
Logic taket tuto a*!- two donditiofiB, of thesc two elements, of 

coont only the fomwl .. _ . . , . t • i 

perfection 6t science. BCSence OT perfect thinking, Logic can only 

take into account ihe formal perfection, which 

may, therefore, be distinctively denominated the logical per/ec^ 

(ton of thought. Logical Methodology will, 

-^r^ '^*^^**^ tlwtefore, be the exposition of the rules and 

ways by which we attain the formal ot 

logical perfbctiou of thoiight. 

Btit Method, considered in general, considered in its unre- 
stricted universality, consists of two pro- 

cojt^^tf^wo^?;^ ^»8^» correlative and complemeutary of 
tfUftadcoihpiem^tary each other. For it proceeds either f^om the 
prnMM^Aniijrstonid ^Yidle to the parts, or from the parts to the 

whole. As proceeding from the whole to the 
parts, that is, as resalving, as unloosing, a complex totality into 
its constituent elements, it is Analytic ; as proceeding from the 
parts to the trhole, that is, as recomposing constituent elements 
into their complex totality, it is Synthetic. These two pro- 
cesses are not, in strict propriety, two several methods, but 
together constitute only a single method. Each alone, is 
imper^^ ; each is conditioned or consummated by the other ; 
irkid Analysis and Synthesis are as necessary to themselves and 
to Ihe )ife of science, as expiration and inspiration, in connec- 
tkm, are necessary to each other, and to the possibility of 
aiihnal existence. 

It is here proper to make you aware of ih^ confusion which 
prevails in regard to the application of the terms Anahfm and 
SyinAJUm, It is manifest, in general, from the meaning of the 

Words, that the term analym can only be 
Covftuion In -wgard applied to the separation of a whole into its 

tibe tem^ A^nl^suTa^d P^^J ^^^ *^** *^® *^""^ st/nthem cau only be 
synflievfB. applied to the collection of parts into a 

whole. So far, no ambiguity is possible, no 
room is left for abuse. But you are aware that there art 
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different kinds of whole and parts ; and that some <ji the wholes, 

like the whole of Comprehennon (called also 
TI16M counter pro- ^he Metophwicol), and the whole of Extra* 

oesws as applied to th« . ^ ,, 1 1 ^i -r • v\ • xt 

eouQterwboiM of Com- sion (called also the Logical) j are in tbe 
prehension and Bxten- inverse ratio of oach Other ; so that whit 

slon correspond Witti • .« • . • -i • 1.1. 

tach other. ^^ ^® ^°® ^ ^ P^ ^ necessanly m tbe 

Other a whole. It is evident, then, that the 
counter processes of Analysis and Synthesis, as applied to 
these counter wholes and parts, should fall into one, or corres- 
pond; inasmuch as each in the one quantity should he dia* 
metrically opposite to itself in the other. Thus Analysis, as 
applied to Comprehension, is the reverse process of Analysis 
as applied to Extension, but a corresponding process with 
Synthesis; and tnce versa. Now, should it happen that th^ 
existence and opposition of the two quantities are not consid- 
ered, that men, viewing the whole of Extension or the whole 
of Comprehension, each to the exclusion of the other, must 
define Analysis and Synthesis with reference to that single 
quantity which they exclusively take into account; on this 
supposition, I say, it is manifest that, if different philoso- 
phers regard different wholes or quantities, 
Hence the terms we may havc the terms analysis and ^^nthesis 
« stT^Jn"! ^rn^ry absolutely uscd by different philosophers in 
sense. a contrary or reverse sense. And this has 

actually happened. The ancients, in general, 
looking alone to the whole of Extension, use the terms analy- 
sis and analytic simply to denote a division of the genus into 
species, of the species into individuals ; the modems, on the 
other hand, in general, looking only at the whole of Compre- 
hension, employ these terms to express a resolution of the 
individual into its various attributes. But though the contrast 
in this respect between the ancients and moderns holds in 
general, still it is exposed to sundry exceptions ; for, in both 
periods, there are philosophers found at the same game of 
cross-purposes with their contemporaries as the ancients and 
moderns in general are with each other. Thb difference, whioh 
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loM nertir, as fkr as I know, been folly observed and stated, is 
Hie danse of great conftision and mistake. It is proper, there- 
^re, when we use these terms, to use them not in ezclusive 
Yelation to one whole more than to another ; and, at the same 
time, to take care that we guard against the misapprehension 
that might arise firom the vague and one-sided view which 
is now universally prevalent. So much for the meaning 
of the words cmciiyHc and synthetic^ which, by the way, I 
may notice, are, like most of our logical terms, taken from 
Geometry. 

The Synthetic Method is likewise called the Progxemve ; 

the Analytic is called the Eegrewive, Now 

od has been called the ^* is plain that this application of the terms 
>rogreMiT«, aod the progremve and regreuive is altogether arbi- 

il^Vr !^ t^'T- For the impfltf of these words 
tions Wholly arhttntry, expresscs a relation to a certain point of 
mier TariMgappihrn- ^[eparture — a terminus a quo, and to a certain 

point of termination — a terminus ctd quern ; 
find if these have only an arbitrary existence, the correlative 
woids will, consequently, only be of an arbitrary application. 
But it is manifest that the point of departure — ^the point from 
^hich the Progressive process starts-— may be either the con- 
'crete realities of our experience— the jprmdpiata — the notiora 
nobis ; or the abstract generalities of Intelligence — the prin- 
cipia — the notiora natura. Each of these has an equal right 
to be regarded as the starting-point. The Analytic process is 
chronologically first in the order of knowledge, and we may, 
-therefore, reasonably call it the progressive^ as starting Arom 
the primary data of our observation. On the other hand, the 
Synthetic process, as following the order of constitution, is first in 
'the order of nature, and we may, therefore, likewise reasonably 
call it the progressive, as starting from the primary elements 
of existence. The application of these terms as synonyms of 
the analytic and synthetic processes, is, as wholly arbitrary, 
manifestly open to confusion and contradiction. And such 
has been the case. I find that the pilosophers are as much at 

20 
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cross-purpodes in their application of these terms to the Analp- 
tio and Synthetic processes, as in the application of analysis 
and synthesis to the different wholes. 

In general, however, both in ancient and modem times, Syn- 
thesis hag been called the Proqregdoe, Analy- 
•is hM been deiig- ^^^ **^^ Regremve, process; anapphcaUon of 
nated the ProgreesWe, terms. which has probably taken its rise from 
glL^iYi^t^r^Lu!^ ^ * passage in Aristotle, who says that there 

aYe two ways of scientific procedure — ^the 
one from principle (drrd ziov d/)jrafv), the other to principles 
{Im rdc ^PX^^)' ^rom this, and ^m another similar pas- 
sage in Plato, the term pro^rewCve has been applied to the 
process of Comprehensive Synthesis (^progrediendi a prmeyms 
ad principiata)^ the term regremve, to the process of Compre- 
hensive Analysis (progrediendi a principiatis ad prmcipta). 
So much for the general relations of Method to thought, and 

the G^eneral constituents of Method itself. 

Method In Special. ..^ ^ . ^ . , , ^ . 

It now remains to consider what are the par- 
ticular applications of Method, by which Logic accomplishes 
the Formal Perfection of thought. In doing this, it is evi- 
dent that, if the formal perfection of thought is made up of 
various virtues, Logic must accommodate its method to the 
acquisition of these in detail ; and that the various processes 
by which these several virtues are acquired, will, in their 
union, constitute the system of Logical Methodology. On this 
I will give you a paragraph. 

^ LXXXI. The formal Perfection of thought is made up 

of the three virtues or characters: 1°. Of 

iAe^^^i<^y-it!ihr^ Oleamess ; 2^ Of Distinctness, involving 
Parte. Completeness ; and, 3®. Of Harmony. The 

character of Clearness depends principally 
on the determination of the Comprehension of our notions ; 
the character of Distinctness depends principally on the devel- 
opment of the Extension of our notions ; and the character of 
Harmony, on the mutual Concatenation of our notions. The 
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mles by which these three conditions are fulfilled, constitute 
the Three Parts of Logical Methodology. Of these, the first 
constitutes the Doctrine of Definition ; the second, the Doctrine 
of Division; and the third, the Doctrine of Prohatum, 

When we turn attention on our thoughts, and deal with 

them to the end that they may be constituted 
uto a scientific whole, we must perform a 
threefold operation. We must, first of all, consider what we 
thi^k, that is, what is comprehended in a thought. In the 
8«9ond place, we must consider how many things we think of, 
that if, to how many objects the thought extends or reaches, that 
iB,'Jiow many are conceived under it. In the third place, we 
m«8t consider why we think so and so, and not in any other 
manner ; in other words, how the thoughts are bound together 
tfi reasons and consequents. The first consideration, therefore, 
regards the comprehension; the second, the extension; the 
third, the concatenation of our thoughts. But the comprehen* 
sion is ascertained by definitions ; the extension by divisions ; 
and the concatenation by probations. 



SECTION n.— METHOD IN SPECIAL OR LOGICAL 

METHODOLOGY. 

I.— DOCTRINE OF DEFINITION. 

^ LXXXII. How to make a notion Clear, is shown by the 

logical doctrine of DedaraHon^ or Definition 
LXXXII. I. Th« ^Q 2|g ^der sense. A Declaration Tor Defi- 

©octrlne of Declaration . ^. ."'i n • /^ * . i 

or Deflnitfon. nition in its Wider sense) is a Calegoncal 

Proposition, consisting of two dauseg i»r 
members, viz., of a Stibject Defined (memhrum d^nUum) and 
t>f the Defining Attributes of the subject, that is, those by 
Which it is distinguished from other things (memhrum defin^ 
tens). This latter member really contains the Definition, and 
is often itself so denominated. Simple notions, as eonlaining 
no plurality of attributes, are incapable of definition. 

The terms declaration and definition, which are here used as 

applicable to the same process, express it. 

The terms Deciara- howcver, in different aspccts. The term 

tion and Definition ex- declaration {declaroiio) is a word somewhat 

L' diffrrenT^pecr'*" vaguely employed in English ; it is here 

strictly in its proper sense of throwing light 
vpon — charing vp. The term definition (definitwi) is employed 
in a more general, and in a more special, signification. Of the 
latter we are soon to speak. At present, it is used simply in 
the meaning of an enclosing within limits — the separating a 
thing from others. Were the term declaration not of so vague 
and vacillating a sense, it would be better to employ it alone in 
the more general acceptation, and to reserve the term definition 
for the special signification. 

^ LXXXIII. The process of Definition is founded on the 

logical relations of Subordination, Coordination, and Con- 
(236) 
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grucnce. To this end we discriminate tlie constituent clijir- 

acters of a notion into tlie Essential, or 

hxxxni, DeflnifioD tliose whicli belong to it in its unrestricted 

^Y^^ universality, and into tlie Unessential, or those 

which belong to some only of its species. The 

Essential are again discriminated into Original and Derivative, 

a division which coincides with that into Internal or Proper, 

'and External. In giving the sum of the original characters 

' eonstitnent of a notion, consists its Definition in the stricter 

'Sense. A Definition in the stricter sense must consequently 

a'Sbrd at, least two, and properly only two, original characters, 

"vitf., that of the Cfenus immediately superior (genus proximum,) 

'nnd that ef the Difference by which it is itself marked out 

'from its coordinates as a distinct species (nota specialis, differ- 

mikt specifics, 

Dedarations (or definitions in the wider sense) obtain various 

denominations, according as the process is 
Ezpiicfttion. performed in different manners and degrees. 



v«ri«w mam of ^ Declaration is called an Eacplication (expli- 

Declaration. ^. . , .^ j* x j is • 

caUw), when the predicate or denning mem- 

Bxporttion. ^®' indeterminately evolves only some of the 

J characters belonging to the subject. It is 

.ealled an Eaposiium (expositio), when the evolution of a notion 

-Is continued through several explications. It is called a 

Description (descriptio), when the subject b 
Deicriptton. made known through a number of concrete 

ition roper, oharacterifitics. Finally, it is called a Deji- 
niHon Proper, when, as I have said, two of the essential and 
.original attributes of the defined subject are given, whereof 
the one is common to it with the various species of the same 
genus, and the other discriminates it from these. 

Definitions are distinguished also into Verbal or Nominal, 

into Heal, and into Genetic (definitiones nom- 
Definitions — Norn- ,^^^ reaks, geneticos), according as they are 

fnaliBealt and Genetic. . ..t ^i • i* ± 'xi. 

eonversant with the meaning of a term, ivith 
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the nature of a thing, or with its rise or prodaction. Nomiatf 
Definitions are, it is evident, merely explications. They are, 
therefore, in general only used as preliminary, in order to 
prepare the way for more perfect declarations. In Seal Defi« 
nitions the thing defined is considered as already there, as 
existing (3v), and the notion, therefore, as given, precedes the 
definition. They are thus merely analytic, that is, nothing is 
given explicitly in the predicate or defining member, which is 
not contained implicitly in the subject or member defined. In 
Genetic Definitiona the defined subject is considered as in the 
progress to be, as becoming — yeypd/iBPOp; the notion, thereibr^ 
has to be made, and is the result of the definition, which is 
consequently synthetic, that is, places in the predicate or defin- 
ing member more than is given in the subject or member 
defined. As examples of these three species, the following 
three definitions of a circle may suffice: 1. The Nominal 
Definition — The word circle signifies a uniformly curved line. 
2. The Keal Definition — A circle is a line returning upon itself, 
of which all the parts are equidistant from a given point. 3. 
The Genetic Definition — A circle is formed when we draw 
around, and always at the same distance from, a fixed point, a 
movable point which leaves its trace, until the termination of 
the movement coincides with the commencement. It is to be 
observed that only those notions can be genetically defined, 
which relate to quantities represented in time and space. 
Mathematics are principally conversant with such notions, and 
it is to be noticed that the mathematician usually denominates 
such genetic definitions real dejinitiam, while the others he 
calls without distinction nominal definitions. 

The laws of Definition are given in the following paragraph. 

^ LXXXIY. A definition should be Adequate (adequatd)^ 

that is, the subject defined, and the predicate 
— JtoLMwJ' i>eflnition ^^fining, should be equivalent or of the same 

extension. If not, the sphere of ihe predi- 
cate is either less than that of the subject, and the definition 
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7ofO Niirrow (att^ustior), or greater, and tho definition Too 
Wide (latior), 

II. It should not define by Negative or Diyisiye at&ibntes 
(JV« sU negans, ne fiat per di^uncta). 

III. It should not be Tautological — ^what is contained in the 
defined, should not be repeated in the defining clause (Ne sU 
drculus vel diaUelon in definiendo). 

TV. It should be Precise, that is, contain nothing unessen* 
tial, nothing superfluous (^Definitio ne sit ahundans). 

y. It should be Perspicuous, that is, couched in terms intel- 
ligible, and not figurative, but proper and compendious. 

The First of these rules : That the definition should be 

adequate, that is, that the definiens and defin- 
3Bxpii«tion. ^^^ should be of the same extension, is too 

Jlnt Bule. ^ ' 

manifest to require much commentary. Is 
the definition too wide ? then more is declared than ought to 
be declared ; is it too narrow ? then less is declared than ought 
to be declared ; and in either case, the definition does not fully 
accomplish the end which it proposes. To avoid this defect in 
definition, we must attend to two conditions. In the first place, 
that attribute should be given which the thing defined has in 
common with others of the same class; and, in the second 
place, that attribute should be given which not only distin* 
guishes it in -general from all other things, but proximately 
from things which are included with it under a common class. 
This is expressed by Logicians in the rule — Definitio amstet 
genere proximo et differentia ultima — Let the definition consist 
of the nearest genus and of the lowest difference. But as the 
notion and its definition, if the rule be obeyed, are necessarily 
identical or convertible notions, they must necessarily have the 
^me extent ; consequently, everything to which the definition 
applies, and nothing to which it does not apply, is the thing 
defined. Thus : if the definition, Man ia a rational animxil^ 
be adequate, we shall be able to say — Every rational animal is 
Jiimuuf, : nothing which i$nota rational animal is htima/n. But 
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we can not say this, for tbongb this maj be true of this eaiik, 
we can conceive in other worlds rational animals which are not 
human. The definition is, therefore, in this case too wide ; to 
make it adequate, it will be necessary to add terresHal or some 
such term — as, Man is a rc^Honal animal of this earth. Again, 
were we to define Man — a raHonalfy €tcting animeU of this 
earth — the definition would be too narrow ; for it would be 
false to say, no animal of this earth not acHng raiioTuUfy is 
human, for not only children, but many adult persooB would 
bo excluded by this definition, which is, therefore, too narrow. 

The Second Rule is — That the definition should not be made 

by negations, or disjunctions. In regard to 
the former — ^negations— that we sh^d define 
Sk thing by what it is, and not by what it is not — ^the reason of 
the rule is manifest. The definition should be an affirmative 
proposition, for it ought to contain the positive, the actual, 
qualities of the notion defined, that is, the qualities whidi 
belong to it, and which must not, therefore, be excluded firom 
or denied of it. If there are characters which, as referred to 
the subject, afford purely negative judgments ; this is a proof 
that we have not a proper comprehension of the notion, and 
have only obtained a precursory definition of it, inclosing it 
within only negative boundaries. For a definition which con- 
tains only negative attributions, affords merely an empty 
notion — a notion which is to be called a nothing ; for, as some 
think, it must at least possess one positive character, and its 
definition can not, therefore, be made up exclusively of nega- 
tive attributes. If, however, a notion stands opposed to another 
which has already been declared by positive characters, it may 
be defined by negative characters — provided always that the 
genus is positively determined. Thus Cuvier and other natur- 
alists define a certain order of animals by the negation of a 
spine or back-bone — the invertehrata as opposed to the verte- 
hrata; and many such definitions occur in Natural History. 

For a similar reason, the definition must not ooofdst of 
divisive or disjunctive attributions. The end of a definition is 
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lii^lear and distinct knowledge. But to say that a thing is this 
"or that or the other, affords us either no knowledge at all, or 
at best only a vague and obscure knowledge. If the disjunc- 
:4ion be contradictory, it^ enunciation is, in fact, tantamount to 
Bero ; for to say that a thing either is or is not so and so, is to 
tell us that of which we require no assertion to assure us. 
But a definition by disparate alternatives is, though it may 
vaguely circumscribe a notion, only to be considered as a 
prclusory definition, and as the mark of an incipient and yet 
imperfect knowledge. We must not, however, confound defi- 
niiions by divisive attributes with propositions expressive of a 
ditision'. 

The Third Rule is — The definition should not be tautolog- 
ical ; that is, what is defined should not be 
D^ninTin a circle, ^^fiued by itself. This vico is called defining 

in a circle. This rule may be violated either 
immediately or mediately. The definition — Law is a lawful 
command — is an example of the immediate circle. A mediate 
circle requires, at least, two correlative definitions, a principal 
and a subsidiary. For example — Law is the expressed wish of 
a rtder, and a rultr is one who establishes laws. The circle, 
.whether immediate or mediate, is manifest or occult according 
as the thing diefined is repeated in the same terms, or with 
other synonymous words. In the previous example, it was 
manifest. In the following it is concealed — Gratitude is a vir* 
tue of acknowledgment — Right is the competence to do or not to 
do. Such declarations may, however, be allowed to stand as 
prelusory or nominal definitions. Concealed circular definitions 
are of very frequent occurrence, when they are at the same 
time mediate or demote ; for we are very apt to allow ourselves 
to be deceived by the difference of expression, and fancy that 
w^ have declared a notion when we have only changed the 
language. We ought, therefore, to be strictly on our guard 
against this besetting vice. The ancients called the circular 
definition also by the name of Diallehn, as in this case we 
declare the definitum and the definiens reciprocally by each 
21 
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other (^dc dkXrjXcoi')* In probation there is a similar yice irhich 
bears the same names. We may, I think, eall them by the 
homely English appellation of the Seemw. 

The Fourth Bule is : That ilie definition should be precise ; 

that is, contain notiiing unessential, noth- 

F<mrthB«Ie. . ' TT *• 1 V * 

mg superfluous. Unessential or contingent 
attributes are not sufficiently characteristic, and as they are 
now present, now absent, and may likewise be met with in 
other things which are not comprehended under the -notion to 
be defined, they, consequently, if admitted into a definition, 
render it sometimes too wide, sometimes too narrow. The well- 
known Platonic definition — " Jfan is a two-legged animal tcith- 
out feathers " — could, as containing only unessential characters, 
be easily refuted, as was done by a plucked cock. And when 
a definition is not wholly made up of such attributes, and when, 
in consequence of their intermixture with essential characters, 
the definition does not absolutely fail, still there is a sin com- 
mitted against logical purity or precision, in assuming into the 
declaration qualities such as do not determinately designate 
what is defined. On the same principle, all derivative charac- 
ters ought to be excluded from the definition ; for although they 
may necessarily belong to the thing defined, still they overlay 
the declaration with superfluous accessories, inasmuch as such 
characters do not designate the original essence of the thing, 
but are a mere consequence thereof. This fault is committed 
in the following definition : The Circle is a curved line return- 
ing upon itself y the parts of which are at an equal distance from 
the central point. Here precision is violated, though the defi- 
nition be otherwise correct. For that every line returning 
upon itself is curved, and that the point from which all the 
parts of the line are equidistant is the central point ; these are 
mere consequences of the returning on itself, and of the equi- 
distance. Derivative characters are thus mixed up with the 
original, and the definition, therefore, is not precise. 

The Fifth rule is: That the definition 

should be perspicuous, that is, couched in 
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terms intelligible, not figurative, and compendious. That defini- 
tions ought to be perspicuous, is self-evident. For why do we 
declare or define at all? The perspicuity of the definition 

depends, in the first place, on the intelligible 
In order to perspi' character of the language, and this again 

caity in Definition, l.j j .r i j./» j'xi.*^ 

The language must be depends on the employment of words m their 
intelligible. received or ordinary signification. The mean- 

ing of words, both separate and in con- 
junction, is already determined by conventional usage ; when, 
therefore, we hear or read these, we naturally associate with 
them their ordinary meaning. Misconceptions of every kind 
must, therefore, arise from a deviation from the accustomed 
usage ; and though the definition, in the sense of the definer, 
may be correct, still false conceptions are almost inevitable for 
others. If such a deviation becomes necessary, in consequence 
of the common meaning attached to certain words not corres- 
ponding to certain notions, there ought at least to be appended 
a comment or nominal definition, by which we shall be warned 
that such words are used in an acceptation wider or more re- 
stricted than they obtain in ordinary usage. But, in the second 
place, words ought not only to be used in their usual significa- 
tion — ^that signification, if the definition be perspicuous, must 
not be figurative but proper. Tropes and figures are logical 
hieroglyphics, and themselves require a declaration. They do 

not indicate the thing itself, but only some- 

2. The meaning must thing similar. Such, for example, are the 

be not figurative, but definitions WO havc of Logic as the Pharus 

proper. o 

Jntellectus, the Lighthouse of the Understand' 
ing ; the Gynosura Veritatis^ the Cynosure of the Truth; the 
Medicina Mentis^ the Physic of the Mind ; etc. 

However, many expressions, originally metaphorical (such 
as conception^ imagination^ comprehension^ representation, etc., 
etc.), have by usage been long since reduced from figurative to 
proper terms, so that we may employ these in definitions with- 
out scruple — ^nay frequently must, as there are no others to 
be found. 
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In the tliird place, the perspicuity of a definition depends 

upon its brevity. A long definition is not 

mittabrfef*"*"'*" ^^^J bttrthensome to the memory, but like- 
wise to the understanding, which ought to 
comprehend it at a single jet. Brevity ought not, however, to 
be purchased at the expense of perspicuity or completeness. 
The rules hitherto considered proximately relate to I>efini- 

tions in the stricter sense. In reference to 
Th« otter kindi^ of the Other kinds of Declaration, there are 

Diiucidationi or «x- ce'**^*'^ modifications and exceptions admitted. 
pucatioot. These Dilucidations or Explications, as they 

make no pretense to l(^cal perfection, and 
are only subsidiary to the discovery of more perfect definitionsi 
are not to be very rigidly dealt with. They are useful, pro- 
vided they contain even a single true character by which we 
are conducted to the apprehension of others. They may, there«^ 
fore, be sometimes too wide, sometimes too narrow. A con* 
tingent and derivative character may be also useful for the 

discovery of the essential and original. Even 

Circular Dttflnitlons. ^. ,tv/»»a« .v t.ixi 

Circular Definitions are not here absolutely 
to be condemned, if thereby the language is rendered simpler 

and clearer. Figurative Expressions are like- 

•loJlf""^^"^ ^*^""' ^'^^ ^^ *^®"^ ^^^ ^^^^^y *^*^ ^° definitions 

proper, inasmuch as such expressions, by the 

analogies they suggest, contribute always something to the 
illustration of the notion. 

In regard to Descriptions, these must be adequate, and no 
circle is permitted in them. But they need not be so precise 

as to admit of no derivative or contingent 
characters. For descriptions ought to enu- 
merate the characters of a thing as fully as possible ; and, con- 
sequently, they can not be so brief as definitions. They can 
not, however, exceed a certain measure in point of length. 
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. IL— DOCTRINE OF DIVISION. 

Under Division (divmo, hcaipsacc) we understand in gen- 
eral the sundering of the whole into its parts. 
The ohject which is divided is called the 
divided whole (totum divitum), and this whole must be a con- 
nected many — ^a connected multiplicity, for otherwise no divi- 
sion would be possible. The divided whole must comprise at 
least one character, affording the condition of a certain possible 
splitting of the object, or through which a certain opposition 
of the object becomes recognized ; and this character must be 
an essential attribute of the object, if the division be not aim- 
less and without utility. This point of view, from which alone 
the division is possible, is called the principle of the division 
(^prindpium sive fundamientum divisionis) ; and the parts which, 
by the distraction of the whole, come into view, are called the 
divisive members (membra dividentid). When a whole is 
divided into its parts, these parts may, either all or some, be 
themselves still connected multiplicities ; and if these are again 
divided, there results a mbdivmon (subdiviswi), the several parts 
of which are called the subdivisive members (membra subdivi- 
dentia). One and the same object may, likewise, be differently 
divided from different points of view, whereby condivisions 
(condivisumes') arise, which, taken together, are all reciprocally 
coordinated. If a division has only two members, it is called 
a dichotomy (dichotomia') ; if three, a trichotomy (trichotomid) ; 
if four, a tetrachotomy ; if many, Apolytomy^ etc. 

Division, as a genus, is divided into two species, according to 

the different kind of whole which it sunders 

Division of two ipc- into parts. Those parts are either contained 

Logical DWiaion.'' *° ^^ ^^^ divided whole, or they are contained 

under it. In the former case the division is 

(245) 
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called a partition (partitio, dLTzapi&fiTjffcti), in the latter, it is 
named a logical division. Partition finds an application only 
when the object to be divided is a whole compounded of parts, 
consequently, where the notion of the object is a complex one; 
Logical Division, on the other hand, finds its application only 
where the notion contains a plurality of characters under it, 
and where, consequently, the notion is a universal one. The 
simple notion is thus the limit of Partition ; and the individual 
or singular is thus the limit of Bivj^ion. Partition is divided 

into a physical or real, when the parts can 
j.^..x^.r^ actually be separated from each other; and 

into a metaphysical or ideal, when the parts 
can only be sundered by Abstraption. It may be applied in 
order to attain to a clear knowledge of the whole, or to a clear 
knowledge of the parts. In the former case, the parts are 
given and the whole is sought ; in the latter, the whole is given 
and the parts are sought. If the whole be given and the parts 
sought out, the object is first of all separated into its prox- 
imate, and, thereafter, into its remoter parts, until either any 
further partition is impossible, or the partition has attained its 
end. To this there is, however, required an accurate knowledge 
of the object, of its parts proximate and remote, and of the 
connection of these parts together, as constituting the whole. 
We must, likewise, take heed whether the partition be not 
determined from some particular point of view, in consequence 
of which the notions of more proximate and more remote may 
be very vague and undetermined. If the parts be given, and 
from them the whole sought out, this is accomplished when we 
have discovered the order, the arrangement of the parts ; and 
this again is discovered when the principle of division is dis- 
covered ; and of this we must obtain a knowledge, either from 
the general nature of the thing, or from the particular end we 
have in view. If, for example, a multitude of books, of every 
various kind, are arranged into the whole of a well-ordered 
library, in this case the greater or lesser similarity of subject 
will afford, either exclusively or mainly, the principle of divi- 
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sion. It happens, however, not nnfrequently, that the parts 
are ordered or arranged according to different rules, and by 
them connected into a whole ; and, in this case, as the different 
rules of the arrangement can not together and at once accom- 
plish this, it is proper that the less important arrangement 
should yield to the more important; as, for example, in the 
ordering of a library, when, besides the contents of the 
books, we take into account their language, size, antiquity, 
binding, etc. 

^ LXXXV. The distinctness and Completeness of our 

knowledge is obtained by that logical process 
m^^^' ^^^^^^^ which is termed Division (divisio, dcaipeaei^). 

Division supposes the knowledge of the 
whole to be given through a foregone process of Definition or 
Declaration ; and proposes to discover the parts of this whole 
which are found and determined not by the development of the 
Comprehension, but by the development of the Extension. As 
Logical Definition, therefore, proposes to render the characters 
contained in an objeqt, that is, the comprehension of a reality 
or notion. Clear ; Logical Division proposes to render the char- 
acters contained under an object, that is, -the extension of a 
notion. Distinct and Exhaustive. Division is, therefore, the 
evolution of the extension of a notion ; and it is expressed in 
a disjunctive proposition, of which the notion divided consti- 
tutes the subject, and the notions contained under it, the 
predicate. It is, therefore, regulated by the law which governs 
Disjunctive Judgments (the Principle of Excluded Middle), 
although it is usually expressed in the form of a Copulative 
Categorical Judgment. The rules by which this process is 
regulated are seven : 

1®. Every Division should be governed by some principle 
(^Divisio ne careat fundamento), 

2°. Every Division should be governed by only a single 
principle. 

3^. The principle of Division should be an actual and essen- 
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tial character of the divided notion, and the division, thereforej 
neither complex nor without a purpose. 

4^. No divided member of the predicate must by itself 
exhaust the subject 

5^. The dividing membei^ taken together, must exham^ 
but only exhaust, the subject. 

6^. The divisive members must be reciprocally exclusive. 

7^. The divisions must proceed continuously from immediate 
to mediate differences {Divisio ne fiat per saltum). 

In this paragraph are contained, first, the general Principles 

of Logical Division, and secondly, the Laws 
by which it is governed. I shall now illus- 
trate these in detail. 

In the first place, it is stated that the distinctness and com- 
pleteness of our knowledge is obtaiped by that lexical process 
which is termed Division (dtvisio, dcaipeac^^. Division sup* 
poses the knowledge of the whole to be given through a fore- 
gone process of definition, and proposes to discover the parts 
of this whole which are found and determined not by the 
development of the comprehension, but by the development 
of the extension. As logical definition, therefore, proposes to 
render the characters contained in a notion, that is, its com- 
])rehension, clear; logical division proposes to render the 
characters contained under an object, that is, the extension 
of a notion, distinct. Division is, therefore, the evolution of 
the extension of a notion, and it is expressed in a disjunctive 
proposition, of which the notion divided constitutes the subject, 
and the notions contained under it, the predicate. It is, there- 
fore, regulated by the law which governs disjunctive judgments 
(tlw3 principle of excluded middle), although it be usually 
expressed in the form of a copulative categorical judgment. 

The special virtue, the particular element, of perfect think- 
ing, which Division enables us to acquire, is 
Kmi of DJvUion is pigtinctness, but, at the same time, it is evi- 

niatinctnesa, which in- ^ ' ' ... 

▼oivM CompieteDeu. dcut that it Can not accomplish this without 
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rdiijeriog our thinking more complete. This, however, is only 
a secondary and collateral result ; for the problem which divi- 
sion proximately and principally proposes to solve is, to afford 
us a distinct consciousness of the extension of a given notion, 
through a complete or exhaustive series of subordinate or 
coordinate notions. This utility of Division, in rendering our 
knowledge more complete, is, I find, stated by Aristotle, though 
it has been overlooked by subsequent logicians. He observes 
that it is only by a regular division that we can be assured 
that nothing has been omitted in the definition of a thing. 
As it is hy means of division that we discover what are the 

characters contained under the notion of an 
Tision possible as there objcct, it follows that there must be as many 
are characters afTording tiuds of divisiou possiblc as there are charac- 

a Principle of Division. x'jjxV x* j* v.- j. 

ters contained under the notion of an object, 
which may afford the principle of a different division. If the 
characters which afford the principle of a division are only 
external and contingent, there is a division in the wider sense ; 
if, again, they are internal and constant, there is a division in 
the stricter sense; if, finally, they are not only internal but 
also essential and original, there is a division in the strictest 

sense. From the very conception of logical 
A universal noUon division, it is manifest that it can only be 

the only object of Log- ... - . ,. , ^ - ,..,,. 

icai Division. applied whcrc the object to be divided is a 

universal notion, and that it is wholly inap- 
plicable to an individual ; for as the individual contains nothing 
under it, consequently it is not susceptible of an ulterior divi- 
sion. The general problem of which division 

General problem of ^^^^^^ ^^^ solution is— To find the Subordin- 
Division. . ^ ^ 

ate genera and species, the higher or generic 
notion being given. The higher notion is always something 
abstracted, something generalized from the lower notions, with 
which it agrees, inasmuch as it contains all that is common to 
these inferior concepts, and from which it differs, inasmuch 
as they contain a greater number of determining characters. 
There thus subsists an internal connection between the higher 
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and the lower concepts, and there is thus afforded a transitioii 
from the superior notion to the subordinate, and, consequently, 
an evolution of the lower notions from the higher. In order 
to discover the inferior genera and species, we have only to 
discover those characters which afford the proximate determin- 
ations, by which the sphere or extension of the higher notioa 
is circumscribed. But to find what characters are wanted for 
the thorough -going determination of a higher notion, we must 
])rcviou8ly know what characters the higher notion actually 
contain^), and this knowledge is only attainable by an analysis, 
a sundering of the higher notion itself. In doing this, the 
several characters must be separately drawn forth and consid- 
ered ; and in regard to each, we must ascertain how far it must 
still be left undetermined, and how far it is capable of opposite 
determinations. But whether a character be still undeterm- 
ined,, and of what opposite determinations it is capable, on these 
points it is impossible to decide a priori^ but only a posteriori, 
through a knowledge of this particular character and its rela- 
tions to other notions. And the accomplishment of this is 
rendered easier by two circumstances; the one, that the generic 
notion is never altogether abstract, but always realized and 
held fast by some concrete form of imagination ; the other, 
that, in general, we are more or less acquainted with a greater 
or a smaller number of special notions, in which the generic 
notion is comprehended, and these are able to lead us either 
mediately or immediately to other subordinate concepts. 

But the determinations or constituents or characters of a 
notion which we seek out, must not only be completely, but also 
precisely opposed. Completely, inasmuch as all the species 
subordinate to the notions ought to be discovered; and pre- 
cisely, inasmuch as whatever is not a subordinate species, 
ought to be absolutely excluded from the notion of the genus. 

In regard to the completeness of the opposition, it is not, 
however, required that the notion should be determined through 
every possible contradictory opposition ; for those at least ought 
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to be omitted, concerning whose existence or non-existence the 
notion itself decides. In regard to the opposition itself, it is 
not required that the division should be carried through by 
contradictory oppositions. The only opposition necessary is 
the reciprocal exclusion of the inferior notions into which the 
higher notion is divided. In a mere logical relation, indeed, 
as we know nothing of the nature of a thing more than that a 
certain character either does or does not belong to it, a strictly 
logical divisipn can only consist of two contradictory members, 
for example — that angles are either right or not right — that 
men are either white or not white. But looking to the real 
nature of the thing known, either a priori or a posteriorij the 
division may be not only dichotomous but polytonwus, as for 
enample — angles are right, or acute, or obtuse ; men are white, 
or black, or copper-colored, or olive- colored, etc. 

We now come, in the second place, to the 
J^^'' ^^^^^^ ^'" rules dictated for Logical Division. 

These Rules spring either, 1°. From the 
Principle of Division ; or, 2°. From the Relations of the Divid- 
ing Members to the Divided Whole ; or, 3°. From the Rela- 
tions of the several Dividing Members to each other ; or, 4°. 
From the relations of the Divisions to the Subdivisions. 

The first of these heads — the Principle of Division — com- 
prehends the three first rules. Of these the 
Those springing, I. firgt ig self-evident — There must be some 

From the Principle of , . , ^ it • • 

Division. First Rule, pnuciple, somc rcasQn, for every division ; 

for otherwise there would be no division 
determined, no division carried into effect. 

In regard to the second rule — That every division should 

have only a single principle — the propriety 
of this is likewise sufficiently apparent. In 
every division we should depart from a definite thought, which 
has reference either to the notion as a unity, or to some single 
character. On the contrary, if we do not do this, but carry on 
the process by diflferent principles, the series of notions in 
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which the diyision is realized is not orderly and homogeneoittj 
but heterogeneous and perplexed. 

The Third rule— That the principle of division should he an 

actual and essential charaoter of the divided 

Third* 

notion — ^is not less manifest. As the gnwiid 
of diyision is tliat which principally regulates the correetaeas 
of the whole process, that is, the completeness and oppontion 
of the division — it follows that this ground must be of noto- 
riety and importance, and accommodated to the end for the 
sake of which the division is instituted. Those characters of 
an object are best adapted for a division, whose own detemnii- 
atioDS exert the greatest influence on the determinations of 
other characters, and, consequently, on those of the notioB 
itself; but such are manifestly not the external and oontingent, 
but the internal and essential, characters, and, of these, those 
have the preeminence through whose determination the greats 
number of others are determined, or, what is the same thing, 
from which, as fundamental and original attributes, the greater 
number of the others are derived. The choice of character is, 
however, for the most part, regulated by some particular end ; so 
that, under certain circumstances, external and contingent char- 
acters may obtain a preponderant importance. Such ends can 
not, however, be enumerated. The character affording the 
principle of division must likewise be capable of being clearly 
and definitely brought out ; for unless this be possible, we can 
have no distinct consciousness of the completeness and contrast 
of the determination of which it is susceptible. We ought, 
therefore, always to select those characters for principles of 
division, which are capable of a clear and distinct recog- 
nition. 

The second part of the rule — That the division be not, 
therefore, too complex, and without a purpose — is a corollary 
of the first. In dividing, we may go on to infinity. For 
while, as was formerly shown, there is, in the series of higher 
and lower notions, no one which can be conceived as absolutely 
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tl^ lowest ; 60 in stibdividiDg, there is no necessary limit to 
the process. In like manner, the coordinations may he 
Qi^^tended ad infinitwm. For it is impossihle to exhaust all 
^h8 possihle relations of notions, and each of these may he 
fmployed as the principle of a new division. Thus we can 
divide men hy relation to their age, to their sex, to their color, 
ta their stature, to their knowledge, to their riches, to their 
rank, to their manner of life, to their education, to their cos- 
tume, etc., etc. It would, however, he ridiculous, and render the 
diyisions wholly useless, if we multiplied them in this fashion 
without end. We, therefore, intentionally restrict them, that 
is, we make them comparatively limited, inasmuch as we only 
give them that completeness which is conducive to a certain 
end. In this manner, divisions hecome . relatively useful, or 
a<M|iiire the virtue of adaptation. In the selection of a princi- 
{de of division,. we must take heed whether it he fertile and per- 
tinent. A ground of division is fertile, when it affords a divi- 
sion out of which again other important consequences may he 
drawn;;, it is pertineut, when these consequences have a proxi- 
mate relation to the end, on account of which we were originally 
induced to develop the extension of a concept. A principle 
of diidsiou may, therefore, he useful with one intent, and use- 
less wiUi another. Soldiers, for example, may he conveniently 
divided into cavcdry and infomtfy, as this distinction has an 
important influence on their determination as soldiers. But in 
considering man in general and his relations, it would he ludi- 
crous to divide men into foot and horsemen; while, on the 
contrary, their division would he here appropriate according 
to principles which in the former case would have heen 
Ahsurd. 

Seneca says well — ^Quicquid in majus crevit facilius agnosci- 
tur, si discessit in partes ; quas innumerahiles esse et parvas 
non oportet. Idem enim vitii hahet nimia, quod nulla 
divisio. Simile confuso est) quicquid usque in pulverem sec* 
tom est.' 
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Under the second head, that is, as springing from the rela- 
tions of the Dividing Members to the Divi- 
II. From tb« reia- ded Wholes, there are included the fourth 

tlons of the Dividing ^^^ ^^^^ j^^^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 

Members to the Divid- 

eu wbotos. Vourth. notious iuto which it is divided stand to eacn 

other in the relation of whole and parts, and 
as the whole is greater than the part, the fourth rule is mani- 
festly necessary, viz., That no dividing member of the predi- 
cate must by itself exhaust the subject. When this occurs, 
the division is vicious, or, more properly, there is no division* 
Thus the division of man into rational animah and uncultivated 
natiom^ would be a violation of this law. 

On the other hand, as the notions into which a notion is 

divided, stand to each other in the relation 
of constituting parts to a constituted whole, 
and as the whole is only the sum of all the parts, the necessity 
of the fifth rule is manifest — That the dividing members of 
the predicate, taken together, must exhaust the subject. For 
if this does not take place, then the division of the principal 
notion has been only partial and imperfect. We transgress this 
law, in the first place, when we leave out one or more members 
of division ; as for example — The actions of men are either 
good or had — for to these we should have added or indifferent. 
And in the second place, we transgress it when we coordinate 
a subdivision with a division ; as for example — Philosophy is 
either theoretical philosophy or moral philosophy : here the 
proper opposition would have been theoretical philosophy and 
practical philosophy. On the other hand, the dividing mem- 
bers, taken together, must not do more than exhaust the sub- 
ject. The definition of the whole must apply to every one of 
its parts, but this condition is not fulfilled if there be a divid- 
ing member, too much, that is, if there be a notion brought as 
a dividing member, which, however, does not stand in subordina- 
tion to the divided whole. For example — Mathematical figures 
are either solids or surfaces {or lines or points). Here the last 
two members (lines and points^ are redundant and erroneous, for' 
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lines and points, though the elements of mathematical figures, 
are not themselves figures. 

Under the third head, as springing from the relations of the 
several Dividing Members to Each Other,' there is a single 
law — the sixth — which enjoins — That the dividing members be 
reciprocally exclusive. 

• . As a division does not present the same but the different 

determinations of a single notion (for other- 
j^, jrom the ircia- wisc ouc and the Same determination would 

Dividing * Mem JrV to ^® preseutcd twice), the dividing members 
each other. Sixth. must be SO Constituted that they are not 

mutually coincident, so that they either in 
whole or in part contain each other. This law is violated when, 
in the first place, a subdivision is placed above a division, as, 
Philosophy is either theoretical philosophy ^ or moral philosophy j 
or practicfil philosophy; here moral philosophy falls into prac- 
tical philosopjiy as a subordinate part ; or when, in the second 
place, the same thing is divided in different points of view, as, 
Human actions are either necessary, orfre^, or iiseful, or detri' 
mental. 

Under the fourth and last head, as arising from the relations 

of the Divisions to the Subdivisions, there is 

IV. jTom the reia- contained one law, the seventh, which pre- 

tionB of the Division, g^ribeg, That the divisions proceed continu- 

to tlie SabdlYisions. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Seventh. ously from immediate to mediate differences 

(JDivisio ne fiat per saltum vel hiatumy 
As divisions originate in the character of a notion, capable of 
an opposite determination, receiving this determination, and as 
the subdivisions originate in these opposite determinations 
being themselves again capable of opposite determinations, in 
which gradual descent we may proceed indefinitely onward ; 
from this it is evident, that the divisions should, as far as pos- 
sible, be continuous, that is, the notion must first be divided 
into its proximate, and then into its remoter parts, and this 
without overleaping any one part ; or, in other words, each part 
must be immediately subordinated to its whole. Thus, wheu 
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Bome of the ancients divided pkiUmopky into rational, and 
natural^ and moral, the first and second members are merely 
subdivisions of theoretical pkilowphy, to which moral na prac- 
tical philoiophy is opposed. Sometimes, however, such t 
spring — such a saltus — ^is, for the sake of brevity, allowed; 
but this only under the express condition, that the omitted 
members are interpolated in thought. Thus, many mathema- 
ticians say, angle% are either right, or acute, or obtuse, although, 
if the division were continuous, without hiatus, it would run, 
€mgles are either right or obligee; and the objiquej again, either 
acute or obtum. 
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SECTION II.— LOGICAL METHODOLOGY. 

in.— DOCTRINE OP PROBATION. 

^ LXXXVI. When there are propositions or judgments 

which are not intuitively manifest, and the 

uaxvi. Proba- truth of which is not admitted, then their 

siements. Validity Can only he established when we 

evolve it, as an inference, from one or more 
judgments or propositions. This is called Probation, Proving y 
or the Leading of Proof (jprohatio, argumentation or demon^ 
sfratio, in its wider sense). A Probation is thus a series of 
thoughts^ in which a plurality of different judgments stand to 
each other, in respect of their validity, in the dependence of 
determining and determined, or of antecedents and conse- 
quents. In every Probation there are three things to be dis- 
tinguished : 1°. The Judgment to be proved (thesis) ; 2°, 
The Ground or Principle of Proof (argumentum) ; and, 3°. 
The Cogency of this principle to necessitate the connection of 
antecedents and consequents (vis demonstrationis or nervits 
prohandi). From the nature of Probation, it is evident that 
Probation without inference is impossible ; and that the Thesis 
to be proved and Principles of Proof stand to each other as 
conclusion and premises, with this difference, that, in Proba- 
tion, there is a judgment (the thesis) expressly supposed, which, 
in the Syllogism, is not, at least necessarily, the case. 

In regard to the terms here employed, it is to be noticed 

that the term argumentation (argumentation 
Explication. jg applied not only to a reasoning of many 

Terms employed. n • i . im • ^ • /» 

Argumentation. syllogisms, but likewise to a reasoning of 

Argument. one. The term argument (argumentum) in 

like manner is employed not only for the 
22 (257) 
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ground of a consecutive reasoning, but for the middle tenn of 
a single syllogism. But it is, moreover, vulgarly employed 
for the whole process of argumentation. 

The term demonstration (demonstration is used in a looser 

and in a stricter signification. In the former 

Demonstration. . . . . , 

sense, it is equivalent to probation^ or argu- 
mentation in general ; in the latter, to necessary probation^ or 
argumentation from intuitive principles. 

The expression leading of proof might, perhaps, be translated 

by the term deduction, but then this term 

Leading of Proof of ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ latitude aS tO include 

tiro sorts. 

induction, to which it is commonly opposed ; 
for Probation may be either a process of Deduction, that is, 
the leading of proof out of one higher or more general propo- 
sition, or a process of Induction, that is, the leading of proof 
out of a plurality of lower or less general judgments. 

To prove, is to evince the truth of a proposition not admitted 

to be true, from other propositions ihe truth 

Probation in general. « ,.,. , , ,11.11 t 

of which is already established. In every 
probation there are three things to be distinguished : 1°. The 
Proposition to be proved — the Thesis; 2°. The Grounds or 
Principle of Proof — the Argument ; and, 3°. The Degree of 
Cogency with which the thesis is inferred by the argumentum 
or argumenta — the vis or nervus probandi. All probation is 
thus syllogistic ; but all syllogism is not probative. The 

peculiarity of probation consists in this — that 

IIow distinguished •• i • • • 

f m s iio ism expressly supposes a certain given propo- 

sition, a certain thesis, to be true ; to the 
establishment of this proposition the proof is relative ; this 
proposition constitutes the conclusion of the syllogism, or 
series of syllogisms, of which the probation is made up ; 
whereas, in the mere syllogistic process, this supposition is not 

necessarily involved. It is also evident that 
Whereon depends the the logical value of a probation depends, 1°. 

logical value of a pro- /-v xt_ x a-l x» 'j. • • i i 

j^^jQ^ On the truth of its principles or argumenta ; 

2*^. On their connection with each other, and 
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with the thesis or proposition to be proyed ; and, 3®. On the 
logical formality of the inference of the thesis from its argu- 
menta. No proposition can be for another the principle of 
proof, which is not itself either immediately or mediately 
certain. A proposition is immediately certain, or evident at 
first hand, when, by the very nature of thought, we can not 
but think it to be true, and when it, therefore, neither requires 
nor admits of proof. A proposition is mediately certain, or 
evident at second hand, when it is not at once and in itself 
thought as necessarily true, but when we are able to deduce it, 
with a consciousness of certainty, from a proposition which is 
evident at first hand. The former of these certainties is called 
self-evidenf, intuitive^ original^ primary^ ultimate^ etc., and the 
latter, demonstrative ^ derivative^ secondary^ etc. 

According to this distinction, the Ground or Principle of 

Proof is either an absolute or a relative. 
Ground of Proof Absolute, when it is an intuitive; relative, 

either Absolute or , ./ . , . ,. ... rn\ l 

•gj^x^iXy^, when it is a demonstrative proposition. Ihat 

every proposition must ultimately rest on 
tBome intuitive truth, on some judgment at first hand, is mani- 
fest, if the fact of probation itself be admitted ; for otherwise 
the regress would extend to infinity, and all probation, conse- 
quently, be impossible. When, for example, in the series of 
grounds H, G, F, E, D, C, B, there is no ultimate or primary 
A, and when, consequently, every A is only relatively, in 
respect of the consequent series, but not absolutely and in 
itself, first ; in this case, no sufficient and satisfactory probation 
is possible, for there always remains the question concerning 
a still higher principle. But positively to show that such 
primary judgments are actually given, is an exposition 
which, as purely metaphysical, lies beyond the sphere of 
Logic. 

To the general form of a system of Proof belong the fol- 

Distinction of Propo- lowing distinctions of propositions, to which 

Bitions in respect #f the J formerly alludcd, and which I may again 

general form of a ays- ,, , i -r* •. • 

tern of Proof. recall to your remembrance. Propositions 
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are either Theoretical or Practical. Practical, when diey 

enounce the way in which it is possible to 
^jtaoreticaittdPno. effectuate or produco something ; Theoretical, 

when they simply enunciate a truth, without 
respect to the way in which this may be realized or produced. 

A Theoretical proposition, if a primary or 
intuitive principle, is styled an Axiom. 
Examples of this are given in the four Fundamental Laws of 
.Logic, and in the mathematical common notions— -TA« whole 
ts greater than itt p<jLrt — If equals be added to equals, the wholes 
are equal, etc. A Practical proposition, if a primary or intui- 
tive principle, is styled a Postulate. Thus 
Geometry postulates the possibility of draw- 
ing lines— of producing .them ad infinitum, of describing cir- 
cles, etc. ^ 

A Theoretical proposition, if mediate and demonstrable, is 

called a Theorem. This is laid down as a 

Thesis — as a judgment to be proved — and is 

proved from intuitive principles, theoretical and practical. A 

Practical proposition, if mediate and demon- 
strable, is called a Problem. In the proba- 
tion, the Problem itself is first enounced j it is then shown in 
the solution how that which is required is to be done — is to be 
effected ; and, finally, in the proof, it is demonstrated that 
through this procedure the solution of the problem is obtained. 
For example, in the geometrical problem — to describe an equi- 
lateral triangle on a given straight line — there this problem is 
first stated ; the solution then shows that, with this given line 
as a semi-diameter, we are to describe from each of its points 
of termination a circle ; the two circles will intersect each 
other, and we are then, from the point of intersection, to draw 
straight lines to each point of termination ; this being done, 
the proof finally demonstrates that these circles must intersect 
each other, that the drawn straight lines necessarily constitute 
a triangle, and that this triangle is necessarily equilateral. 
Corollaries or Consectaries are propositions which, as flowing 
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immediately as collateral results of others, require no separate 

proof. Empeiremala or EmpiTlcgl^Jud^^ 
veireiBM.^^ ^™ wiett/» are propositions, the validity of which 

reposes upon observation and experience. 
Stholia or ConnnentB are propositions which serve only for 

illustration. Lemmata or Sumptions are 
Lemmata. propositions, borrowcd either from a differ- 

ent part of the system we treat of, or from 
sciences other than that in which we now employ them. 

Finally, Hypotheses are propositions of two 
different significations. For, in the first place, 
the name is sometimes given to the arbitrary assumption or 
choice of one out of various means of accomplishing an end \ 
when, for example, in the division of the periphery of the circle, 
we select the division into three hundred and sixty degrees, or 
when, in Arithmetic, we select the decadic scheme of numera- 
tion. But, in the second place, the name of hypothesis is more 
emphatically given to provisory suppositions, which serve to 
explain the phenomena in so far as observed, but which are 
only asserted to be true, if ultimately confirmed by a complete 
induction. For example, the supposition of the Copemican 
Bdiar system in Astronomy. 

Now these various kinds of propositions are mutually con- 
catenated into system by the Leading of Proof — by Probation. 
So much for the-xharacter of this process in general. The 
paragraph already dictated contains a summary of the various 
particular characters by which Probations are distinguished. 
Before considering these in detail, I shall offer some prepara- 
torv observations. 

The differences of Probations are dependent partly on their 
(The difference of Matter, and partly on the form in which they 

Probations depend are CXprCSSCd. 

partly on their Matter j^ yespect of the former ground of differ- 

and partly on their , ■», -n •^ * t • 

form. ence — the Matter — Probations are distm- 

1. In respect of their guishcd iuto Pttre or a priori^ and into 

Matter, Probations are _ . . , , , ,. . ,, 

Pure and Empirical. ilimpirical or a pcstenorij according as they 
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are founded on principles which we must recognize as true, 
as constituting the necessary conditions of all experience, or 
which we do recognize as true, as particular results given by 

certain applications of experience. In respect 

Pom!° ""^^ ""' **^' ^^ *^® ^^^^ ground of difference— the Form 

•—Probations fall into various classes accord- 
ing to the difference of the form itself^ which b either an 
External or an Internal. 

In relation to the Internal Form, probations are divided into 

Direct or Ostensive and into Indirect or Apa- 

(o) In relation to the . , ,, ^- - ^ 

Internal Form, Proha- gog^c^l, according as they are drawn from 
tions are direct or Ot- the thing itself or from its opposite, in other 

tensive and Indirect or j j« .1 • • 1 i» v 

Apagogicai. words, according as the principles of proba- 

tion are positive or are negative. Under the 
same relation of Internal Form, they are also distinguished by 
reference to their order of procedure — ^this order being either 
Essential or Accidental. The essential order of procedure 
regards the nature of the inference itself, as either from the 
whole to the part, or from the parts to the whole. The former 
constitutes the Deductive Probation, the latter Inductive. 
The accidental order of procedure regards only our point of 
departure in considering a probation. If, commencing with 

the highest principle, we descend step by 
Synthetic or Pro- gtep to the couclusion, the proccss is Syn- 

gressive and Analytic .,.. ^^ . 1 .i !•• 

or Eegressive. thctic or Progressive ; here the conclusion is 

evolved out of the principle. If, again, 
starting from the conclusion, we ascend step by step to the 
highest principle, the process is Analytic or Begressive ; here 
the principle is evolved out of the conclusion. 

In respect to the External Form, Probations are Simple or 

Monosyllogistic, if they consist of a single 
(h) External Form, reasoning, Composite or Polysyllogistic if 

Probations are Simple ., . ^ « i i-^ /» ■ 

>nd Composite. ^hey consist of a plurality of reasonings. 

Regular and irregu- Under the samc relation of external form, 

^rfecr^'"' *^^ ^°" they are also divided into Regular and Ir- 

regular, into Perfect and Imperfect, 
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Another division of Probations is by reference tc their 

Cogency, or the Degree of Certainty with 
3. According to their y^hich their inference is drawn. But their 

degree of Cogency, • n • j j xt.* 'xi. 

Probations are Apodic- cogoncy IS of various degrees, and this either 
tic and Probable. objectively Considered, that is, as determined 

by the conditions of the prpof itself, or sub- 
jectively considered, that is, by reference to those on whom 
the proof is calculated to ^operate conviction. In the former, 
or objective relation, probations are partly Apodictic, or 
Demonstrative in the stricter sense of that term — when the 
certainty they necessitate is absolute and complete, that is, 
when the opposite alternative involves a contradiction ; partly 
Probable — ^when they do not produce an invincible assurance, 
but when the evidence in favor of the conclusion preponderates 

over that which is opposed to it. In the 

Pariteuiari" VaUd "^ letter or Subjective relation, probations are 

either Universally Valid, when they are cal- 
culated to operate conviction on all reasonable minds, or Par- 
ticularly Valid, when they are fitted to convince only certain 
individual minds. 

^ LXXXVII. Probations are divided by reference to their 

Matter, to their Form, and to their Degree 

LXXXVII. Proba- ^n n^„^„^„ 
tions, their Division.. of CogCncy. 

In relation to their Matter, they are partly 
Pure or a priortj partly Empirical or a posteriori 

As to their Form — this is either Internal or External. In 
respect to their Internal Form, they are, 1*^. By reference 
to the Manner of Inference, Dixect or Osten^ve (decxTcxaCy 
ostensivce), and Indirect or Apagogical (prohationes apagogicoe 
redtictiones ad absurd urn) ; 2^, By reference to their Essential 
or Internal Order of Procedure, they are either Deductive or 
Inductive; 3°. By reference to their Accidental or External 
Order of Procedure, they are partly Synthetic or Progressive^ 
partly Analytic or Regressive. In respect to their External 
Form, they are, 1*^. Simple or Monosyllogisticj and Composite 
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or Poly9yllog{stic ; 2®. Perfect and Imperfect; 3**. Regular 
and Irregular, 

In respect to their Degree of Cogency, they are, 1**. As 
objectively considered, either Apodictic or Demonstrative in 
the stricter signification of the term (dKoSec^sc^y dem^nstra" 
(tones stride dictoi), or Probable (jprobationes sensu latiori); 
2°. As subjectively considered, they are either Universally 
Valid (xaz dXrjd^siaVy secundum veritatem), or Particularly 
Valid (xaz dipd^pcOitoVj ad hominem). 

To speak now of these distinctions in detail. In the first 

place, Probations, we have said, in relation 

Explication. ^ , , , 

Probations, 1. In re- *^ ^^®^^ matter, are divided into Pure or a 
ppect of their Matter, priori^ and into Empirical or a posteriori* 
•re Puw and Bmpiri- p^^.^ ^^ ^ priori proofs are those that rest on 

principles which, although rising into con- 
sciousness only on occasion of some external or internal observ- 
ation, of some act of experience, are still native, are still 
original, contributions of the mind itself, and a contribution 
without which no act of experience becomes possible. Proofs 
again are called Empirical or a posteriori^ if they rest on prin- 
ciples which are exclusively formed from experience or observ- 
ation, and whose validity is cognizable in no other way than 
that of experience or observation. When the principles of 
Probation are such as are not contingently given by experience, 
but spontaneously engendered by the mind itself, these princi- 
ples are always characterized by the qualities of necessity and 
universality ; consequently, a proof supported by them is ele- 
vated altogether above the possibility of doubt. When, on the 
other hand, the Principles of Probation are such as have only 
the guaranty of observation and experience for their truth — 
(supposing even that the observation be correct and the experi- 
ence stable and constant) — these principles, and, consequently, 
the probation founded on them, can pretend neither to neces- 
sity nor universality ; seeing that what produces the observa- 
tion or experience has only a relation to individual objects, and 
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is only competent to inform us of what now is, but not of what 
always is, of what necessarily must be. Although, however, 
these empirical principles are impressed with the character 
neither of necessity nor of universality, they play a very 
important part in the theater of human thought. This' dis- 
tinction of Proofs, by reference to the matter of our knowl- 
edge, is one, indeed, which Logic does not 
Thia dutinction of ^jj^g [j^^q abcount. Logic, in fact, considers 

Probations not taken . „ ^ _ 

Into accoant by Logic, cvcry inference of consequent from an ante- 
cedent as an inference a priori, supposing 
Vivan that the antecedents themselves are only of an empirical 
character. Thus we may say, that, from the general relations 
of distance found to hold between the planets, Kant and Olbers 
proved a priori that between Mars and Jupiter a planetary body 
must exist, before Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, were actually 
discovered. Here, however, the a priori principle is in reality 
only an empirical rule — only a generalization from experience. 
But with the manner in which these empirical rules — (Bacon 
would call them axioms) — are themselves discovered or evolved, 
with this. Pure Logic has no concern. 

In the second place, in respect of their Form, and that the 

. Internal, Probations are, as we said, first of 
% inresi>ectof their all, divided into Direct or Ostensive, and into 

Form — (a) Direct and x t > a • i a • i» • x\' ^ 

Indirect. indirect or Apagogical. A proof is Direct 

or Ostensive, when it evinces the truth of a 
thesis through positive principles, that is, immediately ; it is 
Indirect or Apagogical, when it evinces the truth of a thesis 
through the falsehood of its opposite, that is, mediately. The 
indirect is especially called the apagogical (argumentaiio apa- 
gogica sivc deductio ad impossible), because it shows that 
i^omething can not be admitted, since, if admitted, consequences 
would necessarily follow impossible or absurd. The indirect 
or Apagogical mode of proof is established on the principle, 

that that must be conceded to be true whose 
pr^^r*^^* ^' ^°^^'~^ contradictory opposite contains within itself 

a contradiction. This principle manifestly 

23 
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rests on the Law of Contradictioii, and on the Law of Excluded 
Middle ; for what involyes a contradiction it is impossible for 
us to think, and if a character must be denied of an object-^ 
that it must be so denied the probation has to show, then the 
contradictory opposite of that character is of necessity to be 
affirmed of that object. The Direct mode of probation has 
nndoubtedly this advantage over the Indirect — that it not only 
fumbhes the songht-for trath, but also truly develops its 
necessary connection with its ultimate principles ; whereas the 
Indirect demonstrates only the repugnance of some proposition 
with certain truths, without, however, positively evincing the 
truth of its opposite, and thereby obtaining for it a full and 
satisfactory recognition. It is, therefore, usually employed 
only to constrain a troublesome opponent to silence, by a dis- 
play of the absurdities which are implied in, and which would 
flow out of, his assertions. Nevertheless, the indirect probation 
establishes the proposition to be proved not less certainly than 
the direct ; nay, it still more precisely excludes the supposition 
of the opposite alternative, and, consequently, affords an 
intenser consciousness of necessity. We ought, however, to 
be on onr guard against the paralogisms to which it is pecu- 
Hvly exposed, by taking care— 1°. That the opposites are 
contmdiotory and not contrary; and 2®. That an absurdity 
itjally is, and not merely appears to be. The differences of 

Apagogical Probations correspond to the 
Differences of indi- different kinds of propositions which may be 
PBobfttions. indirectly demonstrated; and these are, in 



their widest generality, either Categorical, or 
Hypothetical, or Disjunctive. Is the thesis a categorical prop- 
osition ? Its contradictory opposite is supposed, and from this 
counter proposition conclusions are deduced, until we obtain 
one of so absurd a character, that we are able to argue back to 
the falsehood of the original proposition itself. Again, is 
the thesis a hypothetical judgment ? The contrary opposite 
of the consequent is assumed, and the same process to the 
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flame end is performed as in the case of a categorical proposi- 
tion. Finally, is the thesis a disjunctive proposition? In 
that case, if its membra disjuncta are contradictorily opposed, 
ire can not, either directly or indirectly, prove it false as a 
whole ; all that we can do being to show that one of these dis- 
junct members can not be affirmed of the subject, from which 
it necessarily follows that the others must. 

Under the Internal Form, Probations are, in the second 

place, in respect of their Essential or In- 
iniuLi^."^"'"^^ ""^ ternal Order of procedure either Deductive 

or Inductive, according as the thesis is proved 
by a process of reasoning descending from generals to particu- 
lars and individuals, or by a process of reasoning ascending 
from individuals and particulars to generals. 

Under the Internal Form, Probations are, in the third place, 

in respect of their External or Accidental 
Anliytfr'^^"'' *°*^ Order of procedure. Synthetic or Progressive, 

and Analytic or Regressive. A probation is 
called aynihetic or progressive^ when the conclusion is evolved 
out of the principles ; analytic or regressive^ when the principles 
are evolved out of the conclusion. In the former case, the 
probation goes from the subject to the predicate ; in the latter 
case, from the predicate to the subject. Where the probation 
is complex, if synthetic, the conclusion of the preceding syllo- 
gism is the subsumption of that following; if analytic, the 
conclusion of the preceding syllogism is the sumption of that 
following. In respect of certainty, both procedures are equal, 
and each has its peculiar advantages ; in consequence of which 
the combination of these two modes of proof is highly expe- 
dient. But the Analytic Procedure is often competent where 
the Synthetic is not ; whereas the Synthetic is never possible 
where the Analytic is not, and this is never possible where we 
have not a requisite stock of propositions already verified. 
When the Probation is partly analytic, partly synthetic, it is 
called Mixed, 
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% LXXXYIII. The Formal Legitimacj of a Probation ia 

determined by the following rules. 
LXXXYIII. Formal ^o. Nothing is to be begged, borrowed, or 

LegUinMcy of a Prote- , xi. i. • *i. • • x i_ j 

lion, its Rules. Stolen ; that is, nothing is to be presupposed 

as proved, which itself requires a demonstra- 
tion. The violation of this rule affords the vice called the 
Petitio principiiy or Fallacia quctsiti medii (rd iv d/ojfj 
alztladoi). 

2^. No proposition is to be employed as a principle of proof, 
the truth of which is only to be evinced as a consequence of 
the proposition which it is employed to prove. The violation 
of this rule is the vice called Sarepov Trpovepov. 

3^, No circular probation is to be made ; that is, the propo- 
sition which we propose to prove must not be used as a princi- 
ple for its own probation. The violation of this rule is called 
the OrbU vel circulus in demonsirando — diallelus — b 8i 
dlXr^Xiov TpoTzo^, 

4°. No leap, no hiatus, must bo made ; that is, the syllo- 
cjisms of which the probation is made up must stand in imme- 
diate or continuous connection. From the transgression of 
this rule results the vice called the Saltus vel Hiatus in 
demonstrando. 

5°. The scope of the probation is not to be changed ; that 
is, nothing is to be proved other than what it was proposed to 
prove. The violation of this rule gives the HeterozetesiSj Igno- 
ratio vel Mutatio elenchi, and the Transitm in aliud gentis vel 
a genere ad genus — fiszd^affe^ ei^ d}2o fiuo^. 

In this paragraph, I have given, as different rules, those 

canons which are opposed to vices not abso- 
These rules reduced j^^^j identical, and which havc obtained 

to two. " 

different denominations. But you must ob- 
serve, that the first three rules are all manifestly only various 
modifications — only special cases— of one general law. To this 
law, likewise, the fourth rule may with perfect propriety be 
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rednced, for the saltm or hiatus in prohando is, in fact, no less 
the assumption of a proposition as a principle of probation 
"which itself requires proof, than either the petitio principii, the 
hyzteron proteron, or the circulus in prohando. These five laws, 
therefore, and the correspondent vices, may all be reduced to 
two ; one of which regards the means, the principles of proof; 
the other the end, the proposition to be proved. The former 
of these laws prescribes — That no proposition be employed as 
a principle of probation which stands itself in want of proof; 
the latter — That nothing else be proved than the proposition 
for whose proof the probation was instituted. You may, 
therefore, add to the last paragraph the following supplement : 

^ LXXXIX. These rules of the logicians may, however 

all be reduced to two. 
I.XXXIX. Ruiei of 1© rpjj^^ ^^ proposition be employed aa a 

Probation reduced to ^j » • i x» t> i. x* i.* i. x j *'x ii» • 

t^j,^ Principle of Probation which stands itself m 

need of proof. 
2**. That nothing else be proved than the Proposition for 
whose proof the Probation was instituted. 

Of these two, the former comprehends the 
first four ruks of the logicians, the latter 
the fifth. I shall now, therefore, proceed to illustrate the five 
rules in detail. 

The first Rule — Nothing is to be begged, borrowed, or 

stolen ; that is, nothing is to be presupposed 
as proved, which itself requires a demonstra- 
tion — is, in fact, an enunciation of the first general rule I gave 
you, and to this, therefore, as we shall see, the second, third, and 
fourth are to be reduced as special applications. But, in con- 
sidering this law in its universality, it is not to be understood as 

if every probation were at once to be rejected 
Limitation under as worthlcss, in which anything is presup- 

vliiuh tliis Rule is to be i i x i ttt .i • •* 

understood. posed and not proved. Were this its sense, 
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it would be necesaarj in ererj probation to taoend to tiie 
highest principlea of human knowledge, and these themselves, 
as immediate and, consequently, incapable of proof might be 
rejected as unproved assumptions. Were this the meaning 
of the law, there could be no probation whateyer. But it 
is not to be understood in this extreme rigor. That proba- 
tion alone is a yiolation of this law, and, consequentij, alone 
is vicious, in which a proposition is assumed as a principle 
of proof, which may be doubted on the ground on which <he 
thesis itself is doubted, and where, therefore, we prove the 
uncertain by the equally uncertain. The probation must^ 
therefore, depart from such principles as are either immediatel j 
given as ultimate, mediately admit of a proof f^om other 
sources than the proposition itself in question. When, for 
example, it was argued that the Newtonian theory is &l8e, 
which holds colors to be the result of a diversity of parts in 
light, on the ground, admitted by the ancients, that the celes- 
tial bodies, and, consequently, their emanations, consist of 
homogeneous elements ; this reasoning was inept, for the prin- 
ciple of proof was not admitted by modern philosophers. 
Thus, when Aristotle defends the institution of slavery as a 
natural law, on the ground that the barbarians, as of inferior 
intellects, are the born bondsmen of the Greeks, and the 
Greeks, as of superior intellects, the born masters of the bar- 
barians — (an argument which has, likewise, been employed in 
modern times in the British Parliament, with the substitution 
of negroes for barbarians, and whites for Greeks) — this argu- 
ment is invalid, as assuming what is not admitted by the oppo- 
nents of slavery. It would be a petitio principii to prove to the 
Mohammedan the divinity of Christ from texts in the New 
Testament, for he does not admit the authority of the Bible ; 
but it would be a valid argumentum ad hominem to prove to 
him from the Koran the prophetic mission of Jesus, for the 
authority of the Koran he acknowledges. 

The Second Bule, That no proposition is to be employed as 
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a principle of proof, the trutli of wliicli is only to be evinced 

as a consequence of the proposition which 

Second Rale. ., . 11. • 1 • 1 

it IS employed to prove — is only a special 
case of the preceding. For example, if we were to argue that 
man is a free agent, on the ground that he is morally responsi- 
ble for his actions, or that his actions can be imputed to him, 
or on the ground that vice and virtue are absolutely different — 
in these cases, the hysteron proteron is committed ; for only on 
the ground that the human will is free, can man be viewed as 
a morally responsible agent, and his actions be imputed to him, 
or can the discrimination of vice and virtue, as more than a 
merely accidental relation, be maintained. But we must pause 
before we reject a reasoning on the ground of hysteron pro- 
teron ; for the reasoning may still be valid, though this log- 
ical fault be committed. Nay, it is frequently necessary for us 
to reason by such a regress. In the very example given, if we 
be unable to prove directly that the will of man is free, but are 
able to prove that he is a moral agent, responsible for his 
actions, as subjected to the voluntary but unconditional Law of 
Duty, and if the fact of this law of duty and its unqualified 
obligation involve, as a postulate, an emancipation from neces- 
sity — in that case no competent objection can be taken to thig 
process of reasoning. This, in fact, is Kant's argument. 
From what he calls the categorical imperative^ that is, from th« 
fact of the unconditional law of duty as obligatory on man, 
he postulates, as conditions, the liberty of the human will, 
and the existence of a God, as the moral governor of a moral 
universe. 

The Third Law — That no circular probation is to be made, 

that is, the proposition which we propose to 

Third Rule. x x v a ••!%•* 

prove must not be used as a principle for its 
own probation — this, in like manner, is only a particular case 
of the first. To the Circle there are required properly two 
probations, which are so reciprocally related that the anteced- 
ent in the one is proved by its own consequent in the other. 
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The proposition A is true because the proposition B is tme ; 
and the proposition B is true because the proposition A is true. 
A circle so palpable as this would indeed be committed by no 
one. The Tice is usually concealed by the interpolation of 
intermediate propositions, or by a change in the expression. 
Thus Plato, in his Phcedo, demonstrates the inamortality of the 
soul from its simplicity ; and, in the Repuhlic^ he demonstrates 
its simplicity from its immortality. 

In relation to the Hysteron Proteron and the Circle, I must 

observe that these present some peculiar dif- 
Regressive and Pro- ficulties for the Systematic arrangement of 

gressive Proofs not to , , , _, i i ^. , ^ •, 

im confounded with the ^^^ knowledge. Through the Circle (the 
tautological Circle. rcsult of which is Only the proof of an 

assertion) — through the circle by itself, 
nothing whatever is gained for the logical development of our 
knowledge. But we must take care not to confound the con- 
nection of Regressive and Progressive Proofs with the tauto- 
logical Circle. When, in the treatment of a science out of the 
observed facts, we wish to generalize universal laws, we lead, 
in the first place, an inductive probation, that {ore) certain laws 
there are. Having assured ourselves of the existence of these 
laws by this regressive process, we then place them in theory 
at the head of a progressive or synthetic probation, in which 
the facts again recur, reversed and illustrated from the laws, 
which, in the antecedent process, they had been employed to 
establish ; that is, it is now shown why (dlozt) these facts exist. 
The Fourth Rule — No leap, no gap, must be made, that is- 

the sylloerisms of which the probation is made 

Fourth Rule. ^ o ... .. 

up must stand in immediate or continuous 
connection — may be, likewise, reduced to the first. For here 
the only vice is that, by an ellipsis of an intermediate link in 
the syllogistic chain, we use a proposition which is actually 
without its proof, and it is only because this proposition is as 
yet unproved, that its employment is illegitimate. The Saltui 
is, therefore, only a special case of the Pciitio, 
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The Salfvs is committed when tlie middle term of one of the 

syllogisms in a probation is not stated. If 
The sauu» in d<nnon- ^j^^ ^j^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ manifest to require 

statement, then is the saltus not to be blamed, 
for it is committed only in the expression and not in the thonght. 
If the middle term be not easy of discovery, then the salttis is 
a fault ; but if there be no middle term to be found, then the 
saltus is a vice which invalidates the whole remainder of the 
probation. The proper saltus — the real violation of this law, 
is, therefore, when we make a transition from one proposition 
to another, the two not being connected together as reason and 
consequent. The (vulgar) Enthymeme and the Sorites do not, 
therefore, it is evident, involve violations of this law. 

The Fifth Rule — The scope of the probation is not to be 

changed, that is, nothing is to be proved 
Fifth Rule. other than what was proposed to be proved, 

Admits of three de- i . .t i n .\ . <■ 

gyg^g corresponds to the second of the two rules 

which I gave, and of which it is only a less 
explicit statement. It evidently admits of three kinds or 
degrees. In the first case, the proposition to be proved is 
changed by the change of its subject or predicate into different 
notions. Again, the proposition may substantially remain the 
same, but may be changed into one either of a wider or of a 
narrower extension — the second and third cases. 

The first of these cases is the Mutaiio Elenchi, or Transitiis 

ad aliud genus, properly so called. When a 
First Degree-Afnto- p^^j^jation docs uot demonstrate what it oujrht 

fio Elencki. '^ o 

to demonstrate, it may, if considered abso- 
lutely or in itself, be valid ; but if considered relatively to the 
proposition which it behooves us to prove, it is of no value. 
We commute by this procedure the whole scope or purport of 
the probation ; we desert the proper object of inquiry — the 
point in question. If a person would prove the existence of 
ghosts, and to this end prove by witness the fact of unusual 
noises and appearances during the night, he would prove some-. 
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thing very different from what he proposed to establish ; for 
this would be admitted without difficulty by those who still 
denied the apparition of ghosts ; it, therefore, behooyes him to 
show that the unusual phenomena were those of a spirit good 
or bad. 

The two other cases — ^when the proposition actually proved 

is either of a smaller or of a greater extension 
8«coDd Degree — in timn the proposition which ought to have 

which too little it , ■, ^ .'i ,., ^^ 

p^^,^^ been proved — are not, necessarily, like the 

preceding, altogether irrelevant. They are, 
however, compared together, of various degrees of relevancy. 
In the former case, where too little is proved — here the end 
proposed is, to a certain extent at least, changed, and the pro- 
bation results in something different from what it was intended 
to accomplish. For example, if we propose to prove that Sem- 
pronius is a virtuous character, and only prove the legality of 
his actions, we here prove something less than, something 
different from, what we professed to do ; for we proposed to 
prove the internal morality, and not merely the external law- 
fulness, of his conduct. Such a proof is not absolutely invalid; 
it is not even relatively null, for the external legality is always 
a concomitant of internal morality. But the existence of the 
latter is not evinced by that of the former, for Sempronius 
may conform his actions to the law from expediency and not 
from duty. 

In the other case, in which there is proved too much, the 

probation is lawful, and only not adequate 
Third Degree— in and precise. For example, if we propose to 

which too much ia i,,i ii , •■i«it 

proved. prove that the soul does not perish with the 

body, and actually prove that its dissolution 
is absolutely impossible, here the proof is only superabundant. 
The logical rule, Qui nimium prohat^ nihil prohat^ is, therefore, 
in its universal or unqualified expression, incorrect. The 
proving too much isj however, often the sign of a saltus having 
been committed. Fbr example, when a religious enthusiast 
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argues from the strength of his persuasion, that he is, there- 
fore, actuated by the Holy Spirit, and his views of religion 
consequently true, there is here too much proved, for there is 
implied the antecedent, omitted by a saltus, that whoever is 
strongly persuaded of his inspiration is really inspired, a prop- 
osition too manifestly absurd to bear an explicit enouncement. 
In this case, the apparent too much is in reality a too much 
which, when closely examined, resolves itself into a nothing. 
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APPENDIX A. 

HcKE, I maj obserre, that as jou obtain no information from Dr. 
Whatelj in regard to the primary laws of thought — these laws being 
in fact apparently unknown to erery British logician, old or new— 
BO you will find but little or no aid from his EUmenU toward an 
understanding of the doctrine of concepts. His omission, in this 
respect, can not be excused by his error in regard to the object-mat- 
ter of Logic; that object, you will recollect, being on his view, or 
rather one of his Tiews, not thought in general, or the products of 
the comparative faculty in their three degrees, but reasoning or argu- 
mentation alone; for even on the hypothesis that Logic is thus limited, 
still, as the doctrine of reasoning can only be scientifically evolved 
out of the doctrine of concepts, the consideration of the latter forms 
the indispensable condition of a satisfactory treatment of the former. 
But not only is Whately's doctrine of concepts, or, in his language, 
of '' the process of simple apprehension," meager and imperfect, it is 
even necessary to forewarn you that it leads to confusion and error. 
There is a fundamental distinction of what is called the Extension 
and the Comprehension of notions — a distinction which, in fact, as 
you will find, forms the very cardinal point on which the whole 
theory of Logic turns. But not only is this distinction not explained, 
it is not even articulately stated; nay, the very words which logicians 
liave employed for the expression of this contrast, are absolutely used 
n« synonymous and convertible. Instead, therefore, of referring you 
for information in regard to our present object of consideration, to 
Dr. Whatcly, I am sorry to be compelled to caution you against put- 
ting confidence in his guidance. 
(276) 
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In the formation of ft concept or notion, the process may be ana- 
lyzed into four momenta. In the first place, we must haye a plurality 
of objects presented or represented by the subsidiary faculties. These 
faculties must furnish the rude material for elaboration. In the 
second place, the objects thus supplied are, by an act of the Under- 
standing, compared together, and their several qualities judged to be 
similar or dissimilar. In the third place, an act of Tolition, called 
Attention, concentrates consciousness on the qualities thus recognized 
as similar; and that concentration, by attention on them, involyes 
an abstraction of consciousness from tbose which have been recog- 
nized and thrown aside as dissimilar; for the power of consciousness 
is limited, and it is clear or Tivid precisely in proportion to the sim- 
plicity or oneness of its object. Attention and Abstraction are the 
two poles of the same act of thought ; they are like the opposite scales 
in a balance — the one must go up as the other goes down. In the 
fourth place, the qualities, which by comparison are judged similar, 
and by attention are constituted into an exclusive object of thought — 
these are already, by this process, identified in consciousness; for 
they are only judged similar, inasmuch as they produce in us indis- 
cernible effects. Their synthesis in consciousness may, however, for 
precision's sake, be stated as a fourth step in the process ; but it must 
be remembered, that at least the three latter steps are not, in reality, 
distinct and independent acts, but are only so distinguished and 
stated, in order to enable us to comprehend and speak about the 
indivisible operation, in the different aspects in which we may con- ' 
sider it. In the same way, you are not to suppose that the mental 
sentence which must be analyzed in order to be expressed in lan- 
guage, has as many parts in consciousness, as it has words, bt 
clauses, in speech ; for it forms, in reality, one organic and indivisi- 
ble whole. To repeat an illustration I have already given — the parts 
of an act of thought stand in the same relation to each other as the 
parts of a triangle — a figure which we can not resolve into any simpler 
figure, but whose sides and angles we may consider apart^ and, there- 
fore, as parts; though these are, in reality, inseparable, being the 
necessary conditions of each other. 
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Thi generality or uniyersaliij of concepia is potential, not actoaL 
They are only generals, inasmuch as they may be applied to any of 
the various objects they contain ; but while they can not be actually 
elicited into consciousness, except in application to some one or other 
of these, so, they can not be so applied without losing, pro tantOy their 
uniyersality. Take, for example, the concept horse. In so far as by 
Sorae we merely think of the word, that is, of the combination formed 
by the letters A, o, r, «, e — this is not a concept at all, as it is a mere 
representation of certain indiridual objects. This I only state and 
eliminate, in order that no possible ambiguity should be allowed to 
lurk. By horte^ then, meaning not merely a representation of the 
word, but a concept relatire to certain objects classed under it ; the 
concept Aor«6, I say, can not., if it remain a concept, that is, a uni- 
Tersal attribution, be represented in imagination ; but, except it be 
represented in imagination, it can not be applied to any object ; and, 
except it be so applied, it can not be realised in thought at all. You 
may try to escape the horns of the dilemma, but you can not. You 
can not realize in thought an absolute or irrespective concept, corre- 
sponding in universality to the application of the word; for the sup* 
position of this involves numerous contradictions. An existent harte 
is not a relation, but an extended object possessed of a determinate 
figure, color, size, etc. ; hor»ej in general, can not, therefore, be repre- 
sented, except by an image of something extended, and of a determ- 
inate figure, color, size, etc. Here now emerges the contradiction. 
If, on the one hand, you do not represent something extended and of 
a determinate figure, C0I017 and size, you have no representation of 
any horse. There is, therefore, on this alternative, nothing which 
can be called the actual concept or image of a horse at all. If, 
on the other hand, you do represent something extended and of a 
determinate figure, color, and size, then you have, indeed, the image 
of an individual horse, but not a universal concept coadequate with 
horse in general. For how is it possible to have an actual represent- 
ation of a figure, which is not a determinate figure? but if of a determ- 
inate figure, it must be that of some one of the many different figures 
under which horses appear ; but then, if it be only of one of these, 
it can not be the general concept of the others, which it does not 
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represent. In like manner, how is it possible to have the actual 
representation of a thing colored, which is not the representation of 
a determinate color, that is, either white, or black, or gray, or brown, 
etc. ? but if it be any one of these, it can only represent a horse of 
this or that particular color, and can not be the general concept of 
horses of every color. The same result is given by the other attri- 
butes ; and what I originally stated is thus manifest— -that concepts 
have only a potential, not an actual, universality; that is, they are 
only universal, inasmuch as they may be applied to any of a certain 
class of objects, but as actually applied, they are no longer general 
Attributions, but only special attributes* 



APPENDIX D. 

This word, as far as now known, was first employed by Aristotle 
in a logical signification. I have already explained the meaning of 
the term category ; but you are not to suppose that categorical has any 
reference to the ten summa genera of the Stagirite. By Aristotle the 
term KaTtryopiKh^ is frequently employed, more especially in the books 
of the Prior Analytics — and in these books alone it occurs, if I am 
correct in my estimate, eighty-seven times. Now you will observe, 
that in no single instance is this word applied by Aristotle, except in 
one unambiguous signification, that is, the signification of affirmative; 
and it is thus by him used as a term convertible with Kara^TtKbg-j and 
as opposed to the two synonyms of negation he indifferently employs 
arro^TiKd^ and (rreptrrtKbg: Such is the meaning of the word in Aris- 
totelic usage. Now you will observe, that it obtained a totally differ- 
ent meaning in the writings of his disciples. This new meaning it 
probably obtained from Theophrastus, the immediate disciple of Aris- 
totle, for by him and £udemus we know that it was so employed ; 
and in this new meaning it was exclusively applied by all the Greek 
and Latin expositors of the Peripatetic philosophy, in fact, by all sub- 
sequent logicians without exception. In this second signification, the 
term categorical^ as applied to a proposition, denotes a judgment in 
which the predicate is simply affirmed or denied of the subject, and 
in contradistinction to those propositions which have been called 
hypothetical and ditjunctive. In this change of signification there is 
nothing very remarkable. But it is a singular circumstance that, 
though the Aristotelic employment of the word be in every instance 
altogether clear and unambiguous, no one, either in ancient or in 
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modern times, should ever haye made the ohaerration, that the Hfor^ 
was used in two different meanings; and that in the one meaning it 
was used exclusirelj by Aristotle, and in the other excluBiyely by all 
other logicians. I find, indeed, that the Greek commentators on the 
Organon do, in reference to particular passages, sometimes state, that 
KaTTjyopiKd^ is there used by Aristotle in the signification of affirmed 
tive ; but^ in so far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has made 
the general obseryation, that the word was noTer applied by Aris- 
totle in the sense in which alone it was understood by all other 
logical writers. So much for the meaning of the term eaUg<meal; as 
now employed for timple or absolute, and as opposed to condiHonalf it 
is used in a sense different from its original and Aristotelic meaning. 
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Thb logicians after Aristotle hare distinguished two, or, as we may 
take it, three, or even four, species of Conversion. 

1. The first, which is called Simple or Pure Convernon {converno nm- 
pleXj Tdi~ bpoig- irpbg- iavr^/v, Aristotle, i, «., cum terminia reciprocatia), is 
when the quantity and quality of the two judgments are the same. 
It holds in Uniyersal Negative and Particular AfQrmatiye proposi- 
tions. 

2. The second, which is called Conversion by Accident (c. per a^cir 
densj ev fi^pei, Kara fiipo^, Aristotle), is when, the quality remaining 
unaltered, the quantity is reduced. It holds in Universal Affirma- 
tives. These two are the species of the conversion of propositions 
acknowledged by all ; they are evolved by Aristotle, not, as might 
have been expected, in his treatise On Enouncement, but in the second 
chapter of the first book of his Prior Analytics, 

3. The third, which is called Conversion by Contraposition (c. per 
oppositionenij c. per contra positionem, both by Boethius, contraposition 
avTujTpo(l>^ avv avri-dkaei^ Alexander), is when, instead of the subject 
and predicate, the quantity and quality remaining the same, there is 
placed the contradictory of each. This holds in Universal Affirma- 
tives, and most logicians allow it in Particular Negatives. It is 
commemorated by Aristotle in the eighth chapter of the second book 
of his Topics : it is there called the inverse consecution from contra^ 
dictions* 
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A Beeord etf AdveiUwre, Exploration «Md Duooverf for iho past Jiftg ytan. Comprinng Narro' 
tive9 of the tno$t di$tingui»hed Travelers einee the beginning qf this CeiUury, Prepared and 
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on steel by Butbre^ and iUuUrated by over sixty vaood engravings by Orrt and thirteen autttenlio 
Maps by Sehonberg. Bold by eanvasstng agents only. 

A magnificent octaro volnme, which, for general interest and valne, is worthy of the dis- 
tinguisbed compiler, and equally worthy of universal patronage. The volume really con- 
tains the value of a whole liBrary, reliable as a book of reference, and as iutcrestiug as a 
. book of romance. — Springfield (JlfoM.) Republican. 

The popular lectures and writings of Bayard Taylor, have awakened in the United States 
a thirst for information respecting foreign countries and nations. A striking proof of this 
is given in the fieict that a piiblishing house in Cincinnati have issued, under the auspices of 
Bayard Taylor, a volume of nearly one thousand pp., devoted exclusively to records of travel. 
These Reports are perfectly reliable ; the matters of fact of each explorer, often in his own 
language, are condensed into a consecutive nahtitive, by the most competent living author 
in the same department. — ^etr York Independent. 

The reading public owes to Bayard Taylor many a debt for rare and valuable instruction 
most agreeably conveyed ; but we doubt if he ever performed a more useful scr*^ than in 
compiling this massive, varied and most valuable volume. The entire circle of books of 
which he has given the spiiit and Juice, would form a library ; and many of them are now 
almost inaccessible. Mr. Taylor's part has been conscientiously done. It is not merely a 
work of selection and groupings; much of it is his own statement of the results more 
voluminously given, and written in a clear and elegant style. We can not but regard it as 
a very useful as well as entertaining work, well adapted to communicate accurate and com- 
prehensive views of the world, and supplying for families an almost inexhaustible fund of 
pleasant reading. — New York Evangelist. 

No writer of the present age can be found so admirably qualified for such an undertak- 
ing. — Louisville Journal. 

Such is the full title-page of a magnificent octavo volume of 1034 pages, jcit issued. . . 
. We said ** a magnificent octavo." It is so whether we consider its contents, or tho 
superb style in which the publishers have gotten it up. It is Jnst the book for the family 
library ; all classes will be interested in its perusal. — Ladies* Repository, 

The conception of this work is admirable ; and its execution is what might be expected 
fi*om one of the most accomplished and intelligent travelers of the age. . . It is remarkable 
fur its compactness, condensation and symmetry ; and whoever will take the time to road it 
through, will possess himself of an amount of information, in respect to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral conditition of almost every portion of the globe, which he can scarcely 
expect to find elsewhere. The work is illustrated with a large number of maps and engrav- 
ings, which are executed with great skill and care, and add much to the interest of the nar- 
ratives to which they are prefixed. — Puritan Recorder. \ 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is the very Ulysses of modern tourists, and Emperor Adrian of living 
ramblers — and so is qjialified to edit, or compile, from the works of other travelers. . . . 
It is but the merest Justice to say, that Mr. Taylor has done all that even.an uneasily satis- 
fied reader could expect, to produce a capital book. — Boston Chronicle. 

Ap&rt from the confidence inspired by the name of the writer, it needs but a brief expla- 
nati )n of its contents to show that it forms a highly important addition to the family library. 
Its psges are crowded with interesting information. — New York 3W6un0. 

Front Professor C. C. FeltoUy of Harvard University. 

A scholar, traveler and writer, having a reputation so deservedly high in this thiee-fold 
relation as Bayard Taylor, may be presumed to give his name only to works worthy of it. 
The present volume I have examined carefully, and have read a considerable part of it ; and 
I have found it prepared and arranged with excellent Judgment, and filled with matter of 
Ibe highest interest and value. Both the plan and execution are, in my Judgment, marked 
by ability, extensive knowledge, good taste, and good sense. 

From Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., Author of the "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,*' etc. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has done the reading public a great favor in bringing together the 
meet essential and interesting portions of so mapy narratives within a very moderate com- 
pass, and in suc)> form as to be accessible to multitudes whose libraries must take little 
room and cost but moderate expenditure. It is safe to say that no man's selection would b« 
•ccepted so unhesitatingly in America as those of our own fayorite travel story-teller. 

From Hon. Robert C. Wiuthrop, of Boston, formerly Speaker Home of Representatives, U. 8. ' 

I have exqimined it with great interest. It contains a large amount of entertaining and 

Instructive matter, very conyenjoQtly aii4 .c^nsfully arranged ; and I shall value it as a work 

both for present reading and futuro reference. 
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From the Sep. Wm. ^MeH, Slate EdueatUmal Leetttrer, MaeeaekmeeUe. 

Tlift triily philoiiophical and tliorouahly practical methoda of early culture, suggested to 
(lie primary IcHcher, If fHitlifully octed on, would make onrolcmentarTBchoolssccuesofths 
luust aitructivu aud delightful, tut well aa instructive, occupation for childhood. 

From Wm. F. Phe1p$t A. Jf., Principal of the New Jereeg State Normal Sckoolt. 

Nff I^ir Sir : Allow me to say that, in my humble Judgment, yon have stnick the rigrht 
vein, liotii in the concept iun and execution of your ideas regarding the Philoeopfay uf Teiirti* 
inK. You iifTonl a splendid contribution to our limited means for the training of Teschrn. 
A gi>04l HcbolHr merely has fulfllled only one of the conditions essential to a good educator. 
^VIiHt we nioHt ncH'd is a clear elucidation and a scientific claseification of the prInciplMuf 
edncHtion, ito that they may l»o mastered aud applied to the rearing and training uf ratiooil 
and ininii>rtal lN>ings. I need n(»t assure you that this task you have, according to my no- 
tions, niimt happily executed. The application of diagrams to tho work seems to nie tu l«a 
happy thought, addreMing the subject to that most perfect of all seusea, the sonaeuf sight. 

From Cyrus KnotcUon^ JS1N7., J*rincipal of Hnghee High School, CiHciwiuUt, 
Jt is by far the best work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

From A. J. liickoff^ late SnperiHteudeut of Cincinnati Public Sekoole. 

MRSsnfi. MooRR, Wii.8TAcn & Baldwin : 1 have given attention to every work announced 
in KhKland or iliis country, treating upon this subject; and I may say, without hi«itatioii| 
lliat Mr. Oftiicirs treatise Ih, in Km conception and arrangement, the moM eeientifio aiuoug 
tlieni nil. It can not he read by tho teacher without great practical advantage ; It will pro* 
pare him for the iiusineH>i of the Rchoulruoui ; it will give new direction to bis specilaliuua ; 
it will, i b<'lieve, gi'^'i^tly asMlMt to eHtahlJNh the buHiiJCHS of teaching as a profetwiou. 

SchoolniasterH owe it to tlieniHelves and tlieir profeSHion, to give this book a circulation 
never yet reaclieii by any of a similar character. Its use should not be confined to tpaclivrs 
aiohe. It Hhtuihi linil a place in the library of ovory fantlly, as the most valuable coulribu- 
tion yet laadu in our languagu for tho advauccnieut of education. 

OGDEN ON EDUCATION, 

Ts a very full and sj'Htcmatlo work on tho general subject of education, full of snggestiro 
Ihtiiighls, t«'rrtely expre8i*eil. 'liny dewrve and demand proper couHideration, Hoasoned by 
lliat c«>nti(hii(-e in their autiior which iiio evident carefulness aud exiMjrieucu beget. — Hkod* 
l»Uiud !<iln>olnnmter. 

Ix juKt the hnnd-look for tonchfrs who intend to \tft thorough and foremost In their pro- 
feMKJoii. int"llip-iit pareiitH would liiid it an intercRtiiig and valuable aid in tho hoursMbo.n 
they " pomler iu fiieir hearts" how to bring up cliildren. — ToroHlo (C W.) Coloni»t. 

A very elab(»rate, phllosopliical, and thorough work on a great subject, too much over- 
bxiked l>y Ihiiiking men. . . SIuhI be inintentu'ly vuluablu lo every ]>ureul and tcaiuhur.-' 

ContaiiiH, iu a ninKle voluine, n great deal of valiuible material. Tho whole subject of 
liiiniaii culture ir» laid betVirc the reader, and treated in Hiu)ple, yet comprehensive language. 
. . . i'arenls aud teachers should bu induced to ittudy this c-xcelluut work. — Alaitsucku- 
setts Temlu-r. 

Has many features, both novel and ingenious, which entitle it to consideration as an 
crigiiial work. — A'eto York Century. 

Kutera very fully and closoly into tho philosophy of teaching. — Philadelphia Press. 

Is a sound, judicious and original work. It does not deal in commonly-ri'ceivod notions, 
but really enters into the profound tlu-meH, up«)n wliicli it treats with great strength of 
thought, keenness of perception, and practical t>kill. — /.ioti't Herald^ lioston. 

It is the only work extant that can pretend to a full and complete system of instruction. 
Much liiM previously been written on the subject that is valuable, which htui failed, however, 
in a great measure, to become available, because of tho absence of system, and a failure even 
to recognize a systematic arrangement as a desideratunt. Mr. Ogden approximates more 
nearly a scienti/lc treatment oi Uls subWcl VUmlu wi>j ikwWiQv >«^ Vi«:s« m\i^.-~fo«cu InstrmMer 
auU School Jtnimal, 
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From the Superintendent ef CircleviUe (0.) Publie SehooU, 

T haTo examined it carefully, and with much satisfiEtction. I believe it is a most excellent 
work, and needs only to be known to secure for it an introduction into all our High Schools. 
We have adopted it as a text-book. Respectfully yours, Joum Ltmgh. 

From the New York Independent. 

The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to 
the unfolding of thought ; so that Rhetoric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is a philo* 
Bopbical outgrowth of ideas and the principles of language. The plan is excellent, and the 
Turious exercises are prepared with Judgment and skill. The pupil is taught tu analyze his 
idi'Ha ; to get at the theme or proposition to be stated ; and then to frame tills in appro- 
priaite words. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical Judgment, refined taste and prac- 
tical experience. His work should become a text-book in all schoolsi in Ueu of the cus* 
tonuiry exercises In composition. 

From the New Englandery November, 1860. 

Rhetorical Praxie, — ^Books of Rhetorical Praxis are usually the dullest and most unproflt* 
able of all text-books. The ingenious author of this volume has certainly proposed to him- 
self the true ideal to be accomplished in teaching Rhetoric ; for he would teach his pupil to 
write by teacliiug him to think. We believe this book to be superior to any other of the 
kind, and to have the highest claim upon practical teachers for a trial, for its thoroughness, 
its conipreheusiveuess, as well as for the great ingenuity and skill with which it has been 
prepared. We recommend It most cordially to teachers. 

From the Edttca/ional Repoeilory and Family Monlhlj/, Atlanta^ Georgia. 

Tt is a thoroughly practlail treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. 
Alniust all systems of Rhetoric M'hich are in common use In the English language, proceed 
tipuu the Idea that styte is every thing, and pay but little attention to the thought Itself. 
This work Just reverses these plans, goes back to the systems of the Greek fathers in Rhet- 
oric, iiiid finds the true doctrine in the fact so well stated by Daniel Webster, that *' all true 
power in writing is In the idea, not in the style," and that the first of all requisites, as Sir 
VValter Scott observes, is in ** having something to say." The *' Development of ike Thougfd " 
is the basis ; and when the thought stands out in all Its well-built proportions, the drapery 
of'-style is thrown around it. We haven't space to give as thorough a notice of this work 
as we feel inclined to do. No better book can be placed in the hands of young students In 
our nialo colIeKes. It should be closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, 
and in all the high schools in this country. If a teacher can not succeed in teaching the art 
of composition with this work, he need try no other. More than five hundred themes are 
pi yen in the latter part, adapted to all grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have 
hud thh) book years ago. 

From tJie New Torh Oheerver, November, 18C0. 

This work is truly scientific and practical. It seizes the old Idea of invention, unfolded 
by both Aristotle and Cicero, and develops It In the light of modern metaphysics, and thus 
illuminates it and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, to all intents 
and purposes, the art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal* 
style the shaft ; ideas the soul, and body, too, of composition ; style the mere habiliments— 
the having something to say — the motive power— the manner of saying it—the mere ma- 
chinery, in one case characterized by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach 
him to select an object -or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put 
down, without regard at first to style. Just the ideas arising in his own mind, aa he carefully 
and continuously beholds or contemplates the object. 

Let teachen try It ; they will not be dlsapp: 'uUd. ll \& tiXi «i^ \».^\9A xVitSaA. ^VcmA^ss^ 



Tvmmkrunn op xoobs; whstigs 4 Biunrar. 



A New and Complete Hymn and Tune Book for Sabbath 

Schools. 

Bt WILLIAM B. BRADBURY. Author of ''The Shawm," "The Jo- 
bilee/' " Singing-Bird/' " Sabbath-School Choir/' etc. 

Fr«m tke New Tort Obtener, 

Thts la a larn collectton of Hymns and Tnoet, admirably adapted to tbe ose of Sabbath 
Bchoolg and all occaciooB for social siDring among tbe yomig. The tunes are jodidonsly 
•elected, comprising a large number of those which are fitToritee with the chLdrai, and 
altogether it Is tbe most complete work of the kind that we hare erer seen. 



From tke New Tcrh Evamgtlitt, September, 

One of the most attractire features of the Sabbath School, next after, and sometimes eren 
before that of the library, is the singing. To improTe this, and to make it the channel for 
conveying truth, in the beantifnl form of hymns, to the young mind, is a noble aim. TThe 
author has nisayeil to meet this object, and has furnished ns with a rolnme containing not 
far ft-om 600 hymns and tunes. We have been much pleased with the tasteful and Jnd^oas 
manner in which the task has been executed. 

From the New York Cemhirg, September, 

The object of this book is to raise and vary the character of music and sineln^, which are 
Important elements in Sabbath School tuition. All the melodies it contains nare been irell 
selected, and are aasociated with pure and derated ideas. Simple directions are giren for 
the learning of new tunes. We can safely recommend it to the attention of teachers and 
learners of singing classes. 

From the Prerhyterian Herald, LouietUU. 

0-io7a.— We have received from the PubliPhers a copy of a little Hfmn and Tune Bool- for 
Sabbalh Hchooh, by Wui. B. Bradbury, with the above title. For several reasons we deem It 
the bent that wo have seen, and cordially recommend it. let. It is the best and has the 
greatest variety of tuneH, havinf; 2r*0 pages and nearly 200 tunes. 2d. There are several Rets 
of words to each tune, thus keeping it fresh for a loup^er time. 3d. The selection of both 
wurdrt and tunes Ih altogether the best we know of. 4th. It contains many of the good old 
church tuneH and hymns which Khould l>o taught to Sabbath Schools, as well as the ])ecnliar 
Sabbath School tunes. It contains, viz. : Ortonville, Labau, Balernia, Zephyr, Martyn, 
I%bron, Duke Street, Old Hundred, and the like. This is a very great recommendation, 
aiding, OS it does, the much -coveted, yet rare congregational singing. 

From the Christian Times^ Chicago, 

**Oriola " contains a lino selection of Tunes and Hymns, specially adapted for Sunday 
Schools. Most of the good popular Sunday School melodies of the present day are inserted, 
while a large number of new pieces have been composed expressly for this work. '• Animated, 
but not bolHterous ; gentle, but nut dull or tame " are directions that will apply to mo»t 
of the compositions in this book. 

From the Central Christian Herald. 

It contains those pieres which have been sung with such interest and effect at Sabbath 
School meetings and Union meetings of various kinds for a few years past. In addition to 
these choice old friends, Mr. Bradbury presents to us some of his beet music, com)>08ed 
expressly for this work. It is undoubtedly the Sabbath School Hymn and Tune Book of our 
day, and must come at once into general use. 

PoMEBOT, Ohio, September. 

Ir. nriy judgment os a musician, after twenty years' experience, I have never seen as good 
a book for Sabbath School children. Yours, respectfully, A. W. Williams. 

Bev. W. C. Van Meter, of the Fourth Ward Mission, New York, for several years, and, 
until very recently, connected with the Fire Points^ Missiont writes to the publishers: 

•* Success to the * Oriola ! ' The more I see of it the better I like it. I wish all my favor- 
ites wero in it ; but as it is, the book is the best now out.^* 

From T. J. Tone, Principal George Street Publio ScJiool, 

Cincinnati, October. 

Dear Sir: In your "Oriola'* I find a large collection of gems, well adapted to meet tbe 
Wants of our Sunday Schools. We have had it in use nearly two months, and have been 
delighted in rehearsing its contents. Children love music that is cheerful, lively and flow- 
ing. Their young and fervent affections feed upon that which is passionate and Jubilant. 
Among ibe characteristics of your book, 1 aiw \\avv>^ to tiu^ \\w»ftNtT^ \£»kTV«4. 
Vours, truly. 



TOBUOiTIOHS OF XOOBE, WHSTAOH ft BALDWIN. 

THE WHEAT PLANT: 

Jt» Origin^ CuUttret Grototht Developmenit Componiion, Varietie$t i)Mea«M, etc. ; together with m 
Chapter on Indian Com, it» OuUure, efo. Bg Johk H. Klippabt, Correeponding Seeretarp 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 0«m hundred HUutraHone, One volume 12iiio., pp, 
706. Price, %1 60. 

Prom Qie Cincinnati Cornnurdal, 

No work in the language will be found to equal it in the complete, thorough discussion 
of the great cereal in its entire history. The book ought to be considered indispensable to 
every farmer, and will be an addition to the library of every intelligent merchant as well 
as devotee to science. 

From the MilufauJcee Daily Wieeonein, 

We have read it with profit and interest. It should be placed in the hands of every fiirmer 
fn Wisconsin. Ohio is one of the best wheat-growing States of the Union ; yet the average 
of wheat to the acre has declined from twenty-five bushels to thirteen — all for the want uf 
cultivation by artificial stimulants and manures. In England the crop has been more than 
doubled, until it now averages thirty -six bushels to the acre. This has been accomplished 
by the closest attention to the wants of the soil. 

From the New York Tribune. 

The author of this instructive treatise has employed the labor of many yean to a thor- 
ough investigation of the important plant to which it is devoted. A minute and accurate 
knowledge of the subject is exhibited on every page, and its fullness of detail, clearness «f 
illustration, and variety of information, must at once elevate it to the rank of a stan- 
dard authority. 

/ 

From the Iowa State Democrat. 

It would occupy too much space to go into a general review of this truly valuable work, 
but we must content ourselves with a few brief sentences taken at random. . . • It i« 
liighly important that it should be i^ the hands of every farmer in the Union. 

From the LouiniUe Journal. 

The above is a work of over seven hundred pages, comprehending all that is known aa to 
the physiology, culture, varieties, diseases, etc., of the wheat plant. The first comprehen- 
sive treatise ever produced in this country on this subject, and perhaps the most thorough 
work on the subject ever published, t . . • • 

From (fte Cleveland Morning Leader. 

The importance to farmers and all agriculturists of such a book as this, written with 
great care by such an author, can not be too highly estimated. The Wheat crop is the 
great crop of the West. . . . Mr. Elippart, from his widely-extended acquaint- 
ance with eminent and practical agricultiirists, has abundant means for comparing notes 
and making practical observations, which his abilities as an author enable him tu present, 
in the most beneficial manner, to those interested. .... Kvery farmer 
should have a copy of this invaluable work. It will amply repay its cost. 

From the Davenport Daily Gazette, 

This work has been prepared with great care by a man perhaps better qualified for the 
task than any other person in the country. He has produced a work which should be in 
the hands of every agriculturist, as it contains a vast amount of informntiou which, if 
properly put into practice, must result in better and more certain wheat crops. 

From tlie American Farmer, Baltimore, 

We have examined this work with great interest, and have marked many of its pages for 
future reference and quotations in our magazine. 

From Prof. Hoyt, in Wiecoiwin FarfMr. 

The most elaborate, but also the most valuable production hitherto 'published on that 
important subject in this country. 

From L. V. Bierce, in Ohio Farmer. 

To point out any particular portion as particularly excellent, where all is fii*st-rate, is a 
difficult task. Xo farmer should Ue without it. 

^ From the Country Gentleman. 

It is the result of careful and untiring investigation, which, although conducted with 
special reference to this crop, its varieties, growth, etc., in Ohio, can not but bo of groat 
service to t^e farmers of other States. 



PUBUOATIOIB OP XOOSS. WXLSTiaH 4 BALBWll. 

PRACTICAL UHOSCAPE GARDEHIHG. 

1)^ G. M. KS&M. CbntetelMf Tmtmtf-two Ubutmilom amd Flam for laying out G^roKMb, wOl 
^U4ir^imuMPf''»**^8kadBTrM$,BknMtrifmdFlom$n. Third SdUkm, OMtofaaw, 

Mr. Kern hai produced the right book at the right moment.— Aiteain** Magtaim, 

Hit toggeetione are in an eminent degree Talnable, and hie opinions (which are ex* 
preeeed la clear, conciee, and lucid diction) easilv interpreted, by even the moet limited 
conception, fitirly anert hla claim to a etation in the foremost rank of rural improTera.— 
K. Y. UortiemUmriaL 

It abounds in nseftil and tasteftil suggestions, and in practical instructions.— jrorfJb«ni 



It is a Tery timely and Talnable book Better adapted to the wante and eir* 

cnmstances of our people than any other upon the sulject. — Ohio Outtivator. 

Ko one can long walk hand in hand with Mr. Kern without being sensible that he is is 
the hands of one who is worthy of all confidence. — LouiioiUt Ckmritr, 

ilas so nobly succeeded as to render his Tolume an inraluable acquisition to all.— Boitos 
TraiftUr. 

It is plain in its details, and will be mors raluable to the million than any work on the 
•abject of Landscape Gardening yet published. The mechanical execution of the Yolume if 
the Tery perfection of printing and binding. — Ohio Farmer, 

Admirably calculated to meet the wants of fbe public— Boitoii Atlai. 

By a careftil perusal of this little volume, which will cost but $1 50, the purchaser will 
probably find that he has learned what he has been all his life wishing to know, and what 
will be worth to him more than ten times ito oi»t,—Na9hvilU Whig. 

lie descends to the minutest details of instruction, so that his book mav be taken ss a 
manual for the practical operator.—^. Y. EvangelitL 



GRAPE AND STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

7^ Culttire of the Grape and Wine Making. By Robert Buchakan. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Direction* for the Cultivation of the Strau/bmrg, By N. Lonowurtu. Sixth Edition. 
Om« volume, 12mo., Muslin. Price, 63 cent$. 

It contains much opportune and instructive information relative to the cultivation of 
these two delicious fruits. — Michigan Farmer. 

One of the books which para current through the world on account of the great authority 
of the author's uame. — Hoboken Gazette. 

There are no men better qualified for the undertaking. — LouieviUe Journal. 

It deals more with facts, with actual experience and observation, and less with specula* 
lion, supposition and belief, than any thing on the topic that has yet appeared in the 
United States. In other words, a man may take it and plant a riueyard, and raise grapes 
with success. — HorticuUnriti. 

We can not too strongly recommend this little volume to the attention of all who have a 
vine or strawberry bed. — Farm and Shop. 

This book embodies the essential principles necessary to be observed in the successful man- 
agement of these fruits. — Botton Cultivator. 

We have on two or three occasions said of this little book, that it is the best we have ever 
seen on the subjects of which it treats. A man M'ith ordinary judgment can not fail ia 
grape or strawberry culture, if he tries to follow its advice. — Ohio Farmer, 



HOOPER'S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. 

A Compmdumi Collection of FacU, from the Notet and Experience of 8ttece$^ul Fruit CMt»- 
ri$t». Arranged for Practical u$t in Orchard and Garden, One volume f Itmc., with IlUutrm» 
iicru. Price, 91 00. 
Tbrc9 tbowuMd coplos of this iirork hata ilTaiAY Vaau ^v(«ma& «!. 



PUBLIOATIOHS OF KOOSE, WIISTAOH & BALDWIH. 



RENOUARD'S HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 

A ni$tory of Medicine, from it$ Origin to the NineteenOt Century, with an Appendte, containing 
a eeriee of PhUoeophic and Hietorio Lettera on Medicine of (hepreeent Century, by Dr. Renou* 
ardt Parte. Tranelated from the French, hy 0. G. Comegya, Prof. Inet. Med. in Miami Med* 
ieal College, One volume octavo. Sheep. Price, $4 00. 

8TN0FTIG TABLE OF CONTENTS : 

I AGE OF FOUNDATION. 1. PBIMITIVE PEEIOD: From the Origin of Societt 
to Iho Destruction of Troy, 1184, B. C. 2. SACRED oa MYSTIC PERIOD: Ending with 
the Dispersion of the Pythagoreans, 600, B. C. 3. PHILOSOPHIC PERIOD : Ending at 
the Foundation of the Alexandrian Library, 320, B. C. 4. ANATOMICAL PERIOD : 
Ending at the death of Galen, A. D. 200. II. AGE OP TRANSITION. 5. GREEK PE- 
RIOD : Ending at the Burning of the Alexandrian Library, A. D. 640. 6. ARABIC PE- 
RIOD : Ending at the Revival of Letters in Europe, A. D. 1400. III. AGE OF RENO- 
VATION. 7. ERUDITE PERIOD: Comprising the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
8. REFORM PERIOD : Comprising the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 



From Profeaeor Jaehaon, of the Univeraity of Pennaylvania. 

Philaj>elphia, May 1. 

My Dear fiTtr— The work you have translated, " Histoire de la Medecine," by Dr. P. V. 
Benouard, is a compendious, well-arranged treatise on the subject. 

Every physician and student of medicine should be acquainted with the history of his 
science. It is not only interesting, but of advantage to know the views and the interpreta- 
tions of the same pathological conditions investigated at the present day, in the past ages. 
They were handled then with as much force and skill as now, but without the scientiflo 
light that assists so powerfully modern research. 

Very truly yours, SAMUEL JACKSON. 



The best history of medicine extant, and one that will find a place in the library of ererj 

physician who aims at an acquaintance with the past history of his profession 

. There are many items in it we should like to ofTer for the instruction and amusement of 
our readera. — American Journal of Pharmacy. 

From the pages of Dr. Renouard, a very accurate acquaintance may be obtained with the 
history of medicine — its relation to civilization, its progress compared with other sciences 
and arts, its more distinguished cultivators, with the several theories and systems proposed 
by thcra ; and its relationship to the reigning philosophical dogmas of the several periods. 
Hie historical narrative is clear and concise — tracing the progress of medicine through its 
three ages or epochs — ^that of foundation or origin, that of transition, and that of renova- 
tion. — American Journal of Medical Science. 

It ia a woric ofprofound and curioua reaearch, and will fill a place in our Engliah literature 
which has heretofore been vacant. It presents a compact view of the progress of medicine in dif" 
ferent ages; a lucid exposition of the theories of rival sects; a clear delineation of the changea 
of different systems ; together with the hearings of the whole on the progress of cirUization. Tho 
work also abounds in amusing and instructive incidents relating to the mcdi.nl profession. 
The biographical pictures of the great cultivators of the science, such as Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicoiinn, Haller, Harvey, Jenner, and others, are skillfully drawn. Dr. Comegya deaervet 
the thanls of not only the members of the medical profession , but also of every An*erican acholoTf 
/or the Jiilelity and mcceaa with which hia taak fuu been performed.— Harper^ a Magaxine. 



From the Britiah and Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Review. 

History of 3Tedicine. — It is expressly from the conviction of the deficiency of the English 
language in works on the History of Medicine, that we feel indebted to Dr. Comegys for 
the excellent translation of tho comparatively recent work of Renouard, the title cf which 

is placed at the head of this article We hope before long to find that in 

every important school of medicine in this country, opportunities will be offered to stu- 
dents whereby they may be enabled to attain some knowledge at least of the history ol 
that profession to the practice of which their lives «r« to h« doxotod. 
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